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Introduction 


ae IS with considerable satisfaction and appreciation that the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals publishes this issue of THE 
BULLETIN on the subject “Music—A Vital Force in Today's Secondary 
Schools—A Handbook for Junior and Senior High Schools.” This is the 
second time that THE BULLETIN has devoted an issue to music educa- 
tion, the first being in 1952, when the November issue had the topic 
“The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curriculum.” 

Thoughtful administrators in junior and senior high schools throughout 
the country are agreed that a balanced program of education must be 
maintained at all schools and that such a program must necessarily 
include a sound plan for instruction in music and the other arts. 

Probably no other group in the secondary-school’s program is called 
upon so much as music students for public appearances. This often 
makes it difficult for music groups to achieve their educational goals and 
still be in balance with the remainder of the program. 

It is our belief that music is as much an intellectual discipline as are 
the academic subjects, and that an adequate amount of instruction should 
be provided for the boys and girls of the senior and junior high schools 
in these fields. Music instruction is unique in that a student is dependent, 
to a considerable extent, on the group as to the degree of satisfaction and 
success he achieves. It takes tenors to make a choir, violas for an 
orchestra, and oboes for a band, to cite a few examples. 

It was to our colleague organization in the NEA, the Music Educators 
National Conference, that we turned for assistance in providing us with 
the kind of material which we wished to have in a handbook on music 
education. We are deeply grateful for the work of the Committee which 
was assigned to the NASSP by the MENC to undertake the preparation 
and collation of the material in this BULLETIN. We hope that the style 
of presentation and the helpful information in this publication will be 
received by the principals of junior and senior high schools with much 
appreciation. 


Curr Rosinson, President 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
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Preface 


‘hen publication, the successor to The Function of Music in the 
Secondary-School Curriculum, has been developed by a Committee work- 
ing under the sponsorship of the Music Educators National Conference 
in cooperation with the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals. 

The assignment to the Committee by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals was the preparation of a reference Handbook 
for junior and senior high-school principals on pertinent questions and 
answers relative to the music instruction program in both junior and 
senior high schools. An attempt has been made to include in this Hand- 
book at least a broad outline of the questions and answers regarding the 
purpose and function of the music program in the junior and senior 
high-school levels. 

Members of the Committee were Dorothy Baumle, Florence Booker, 
Charles T. Horn, and Frances M. Andrews, the latter serving as Com- 
mittee Chairman and Editor. All members shared the responsibility 
of outlining, writing, evaluating, and assembling the material. 

The personnel of the Committee represented all areas of music educa- 
tion, including general music, theory and appreciation, and instrumental 
and choral music. All Committee members are experienced in teaching 
and directing music in large and small school systems. 

Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary, National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, and Walter E. Hess, Associate Secretary for Pub- 
lications, have been of inestimable assistance in the development of this 
project through their generous contributions of time, advice, and ma- 
terials. 

The assistance and advice of the Executive Secretary of the Music 
Educators National Conference, Vanett Lawler, was of great value to 
the Committee in its work. Miss Lawler also contributed the section of 
THE BULLETIN entitled “Music in International Understanding.” 

It is the hope of the Committee that this publication will prove as 
useful to administrators and music educators as has The Function of 
Music in the Secondary-School Curriculum. 


FRANCES M. ANDREWS 
Editor and Committee Chairman 
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|. Fundamental Concepts 


— -ATORS today are examining the secondary-school curriculum 
with a determination to develop educational opportunities that are 
high in quality and varied in kind, so that all pupils may have the type 
and quantity of education to which they are entitled. 

What is the position of the arts in the present high-school curriculum? 
What shall this position be in the future? Is music, for example, one of 
the so-called “frill” subjects, or does it have tangible and worth-while 
purposes? Does our society need the school music program? What are 
the underlying concepts that indicate children are entitled to musical 
opportunities and experiences in the public schools? 


Question 1: Is music in the secondary school for all the pupils, or is it 
for a musical élite? 

Answer: Since the schools are supported by public funds, the music 
program must be for all the pupils. Music is recommended as a re- 
quired subject through grade nine, and as an elective through grades 
ten to twelve. 


Question 2: What are the implications of this assumption in terms of 
curriculum construction? 

Answer: The idea of a hierarchy of courses, each predicated on skills 
earlier acquired, must be ruled out. Reasons for this are: 

A. Centralization of secondary schools. Incoming pupil popula- 
tion will have had a variety of instruction in music ranging 
from superior to inferior. 

B. Mobility of the American people. Many pupils are not rooted 
in one town, one school system, and, therefore, reflect many 
different school music experiences. 

C. The curriculum must be built on a level of musical experiences 
that can be grasped at each grade level by the so-called “normal” 
child regardless of his musical background. A_ reasonable 
measure of success should be possible for each pupil. 


Question 3: What are the purposes of music education in the sec- 
ondary schools? 
ANSWER: 

A. The primary purpose is to disseminate the cultural aspects of music 
as an art. Since it is true that one measure of a civilization’s level is the 
development of its arts, it is evident that all generations must be taught 
the nature of the arts, including music. Inherent in such teaching should 
be emphasis on aesthetic values that will enable pupils to recognize 
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and appreciate music of true beauty and greatness. Furthermore, ap- 
propriate emphasis on music as an art tends to maintain balance in the 
curriculum. 

B. A second purpose of music education is to help pupils develop 
understanding of other people through acquaintance with their music. 
Music is an expressive medium known in various forms to all peoples; 
its communicative powers are a potent means of establishing a common 
meeting ground that minimizes national barriers. 

C. A third purpose of music education is to develop in each child 
knowledge and appreciation of, as well as skill in, music. This implies 
growth of a true love of music in all children—also for all children, but 
to a varying degree, development in the performance aspects of music. 
For some individuals this may be the foundation for a professional career 
in music. 

D. A fourth purpose of music education is to educate children in the 
use and worth of music in home, church, and community. The develop- 
ment of values—often referred to as “good taste”—with respect to the 
everyday use of music in normal living—should be part of the school 
experience of every child. 

E. A fifth purpose of music education is to encourage its use as a means 
of recreation, as an avocation or a hobby. At present thousands of 
“hi-fi” fans and record collectors have discovered music as an absorbing 
and relaxing activity. Many individuals continue their school music 
experiences, too, by participating in choral or instrumental groups. 

F. A sixth purpose of music education is to encourage and explain its 
use not only as a cultural experience, but also as a means of relaxation 
and release from the tensions of everyday living, both as these prevail in 
present times and as they may prevail in the future. 

This concept differs from the preceding concept (E) since its intent 
and purpose are the experiencing of music as a non-directed, non- 
organized, absorptive medium of relaxation. Whereas the pursuit of 
music as a hobby or an avocation is frequently highly organized and 
specifically directed, the purpose of the experience here is, in sharp con- 
trast, almost therapeutic in intent. 

G. A seventh purpose of music education is to identify the child gifted 
in music and guide the development of such giftedness so that the 
individual may realize his full potential, and so that such talent may be 
fully shared with society. Music may also be used in the development 
of the retarded or handicapped child. 

H. An eighth purpose of music education is to use it as a means of 
developing social relationships, desirable conduct, feelings of responsi- 
bility, and group cooperation. Music is also a means of establishing and 
working toward worth-while standards of achievement. Furthermore, 
it is a vigorous and healthy avenue of group expression. 
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il. The Curriculum 


;™ OVER-ALL music education program should be a balanced pro- 
gram, designed and planned to meet the needs of every child whatever 
his aptitude or interest. This program may include general music, in- 
strumental music, choral music, and such courses as music appreciation, 
music literature or history, music theory, voice classes, piano classes. 
In planning a well-balanced music program, administrators and 
teachers must consider certain factors. What are the expectations of 
the community in the quality of musical experiences? How large will 
the planned music classes and groups be? How large and how well 
trained will the music staff be? Will class space, equipment, and ma- 
terials be adequate? How well will the planned music activities fit into 
the over-all school program schedule? The answers to these questions 
will determine a specific program for a specific school. The program 
which is suitable for one school may not be suitable for another. 


The Music Program 


Question 1: What is the organization of the total school music 
curriculum? 

Answer: Music educators think of the nucleus of the organization of 
the music program as being a carefully planned series of general music 
opportunities available to all young people. From this nucleus they 
see stemming a wide selection of more specialized offerings for those 
who have the time, the interest, and the ability to pursue them—the 
chorus, the band, the orchestra, the theory and music appreciation class, 
and applied music opportunities. Each, the general and more specialized 
music classes, contributes to the effectiveness of the other. 


Question 2: How is the secondary-school music curriculum related to 
the elementary-school music curriculum? 

ANSWER: The secondary-school music curriculum is a continuation 
and development of the elementary-school music curriculum. It con- 
tinues to make available general music opportunities for everyone and 
at the same time gives a much more careful consideration to offerings 
which adequately meet the more specialized musical interests of pupils. 

It is important that those responsible for developing the secondary- 
school music curriculum have a thorough understanding of the musical 
experiences provided for the elementary-school children who will one 
day be the consumers and performers of their own school and, finally, 
of the community population. In most systems, all elementary pupils 
participate in classroom musical activities. Some have additional ex- 
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periences in choral, band, and orchestral groups. The elementary- school 
music curriculum attempts to help each child find himself musically, 
develop favorable attitudes toward music, and develop musical dis- 
crimination and skill. The extent to which these attitudes, discrimina- 
tory powers, and skills are developed in each elementary school con- 
stitutes the take-off point for the music curriculum in the secondary 
school. 

The responsibility of insuring that the content of the secondary-school 
music curriculum is a continuation and development of the elementary- 
school music curriculum belongs to the supervisor, the principal, and the 
music staff. Too often music educators in the secondary school are 
guilty of accusing the music educators in the elementary school of 
sending “musical illiterates” to the secondary school. The place to start 
is at the achievement level of the pupils. Accusations of failure on the 
part of the elementary school may indicate a lack of over-all school music 
curriculum planning. 


Question 3: How does the purpose of the music program relate to the 
over-all purpose of the school? 

Answer: Music offers the opportunity for young people to develop 
desirable intellectual, aesthetic, spiritual, and social attitudes, and knowl- 
edge and skills. 


Question 4: What opportunities does the music program offer in the 
development of desirable attitudes, knowledge, and skills? 
Answer: The Music Course of Study' developed by the Maryland 
State Department of Education lists the following opportunities: 
A. To appreciate music as an art to be enjoyed, used, and shared 
B. To develop skills in recognizing and using the components of 
music 
C. To develop discriminatory values in regard to musical judgment 
D. To develop facility in singing and playing an instrument. 


Question 5: What are the opportunities which meet the needs of 
junior and senior high-school pupils? 

Answer: For the total student body, the minimum experience should 
include general music and participation in assemblies as interested con- 
sumers and as participants in community singing. Non-selective choral 
groups and music appreciation classes should be made available to these 
pupils. Often pupils who show no special aptitude or interest in personal 
performance are most intelligent and interested consumers of music. 
A good music education program plans for all pupils insofar as the 
school resources permit. 

“1 The Music Course of Study was developed by music teachers, classroom teachers, music 
supervisors, and administrators under the auspices of the State Department of Education, 2 West 
Redwood Street, Baltimore 1, Maryland. Many other state departments of education or state 
departments of public instruction have authorized courses of study in music education. In many 


instances, copies of these courses of study are available for distribution. Inquiries should be 
addressed to the State Departments of Education in the various states. 
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For the pupil who has special aptitude in music but who does not plan 
to make music his career, all performance groups, general music, and 
electives should be available. This group of students has the greatest 
representation in performance groups because these students make music 
an avocation in their school career. Many of these students will wish to 
elect such music courses as theory, harmony, or composition because 
they want to continue music as a serious avocation. Even more of these 
students will be interested in general music and music appreciation 
courses because they are present and future consumers of music, as are the 
non-professional musicians. These students should be encouraged to 
study privately. Very frequently it is possible for them to receive 
academic credit for such private study. 

For the pupil who plans to make music his vocation, a host of musical 
offerings should be made available. He should be a serious member of 
one or more performing groups. He should be encouraged to take 
private lessons outside of school. He should take theory, harmony, and 
composition courses. General music should be his basic course. He 
should have music appreciation classes so that his knowledge of music 
will not be confined to his chosen field of performance. He should have 
an opportunity to perform in a solo capacity, in small ensemble groups, 
and as an accompanist—to encourage him in his aspirations and to give 
him poise and confidence. 


Question 6: What are some practices in music education currently 
employed in school systems in cities in the United States? 


Answer: An interesting study in answer to this question is reported 
in the article, “ A Study of Certain Practices in Music Education in 
School Systems of Cities Over 150,000 Population.” The article was 
prepared by Karl D. Ernst, and appears in the Journal of Research in 
Music Education (Volume V, Number 1, Spring 1957, pp. 23-30), 
a publication of the Music Educators National Conference. It is re- 
printed in the Appendix, Part IV. 


The General Music Class 


Question 7: What is the general music class? 

Answer: The general music classes have been defined as “classes 
of secondary-school students meeting together to participate in a wide 
variety of music experiences.”* 

It is a distinct part of the music program and has its own purpose, 
specific objectives, and class organization. It is not a substitute for 
other musical opportunities which the school may provide. 


Question 8: What is the purpose of general music? 
® Music Education Source Book Number Two: “Music in American Education.” Washington 
6, D. C.: Music Educators National Conference. 1955. P. 160. 
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Answer: The general music class is designed to give students oppor- 
tunities to explore a variety of areas of music and to develop a founda- 
tion for their interests and skills. 


Question 9: What are the specific objectives of the general music 
class? 
Answer: Among the specific objectives of the general music class 
may be the following: 
A. To understand the physical characteristics of the changing voice 
B. To use the singing voice well in the singing of a variety of 
songs, both unison and part 
C. To use the musical score 
D. To understand the physical and musical characteristics of the 
various vocal classifications and their function in choral organ- 
izations 
To understand the physical and musical characteristics of the 
various instruments and their function in instrumental organiza- 
tions 
F. To recognize and appreciate musical forms and styles of differ- 
ent composers 
G. To understand and appreciate the musical contributions of 
different ethnic groups 
H. To understand and appreciate music as it relates to the other 
arts 
I. To perform individually and in groups with greater technical 
and artistic facility 
To understand the possibilities of music as a vocation or avoca- 
tion 
K. To appreciate the contribution of music to the enrichment of 
living—aesthetically, emotionally, intellectually, socially, and 


physically.* 


= 


Question 10: How does the general music class relate to other aspects 
of the music program? 

Answer: The essential characteristic of the general music class is 
that it is exploratory. Pupils need to have a variety of experiences in 
order to help them to discover individual interests and talents. The 
general music classes help the pupil with little interest or aptitude become 
a more interested and intelligent consumer of music. These classes help 
the pupil with more developed interest and specialized talents to expand 
his understanding and appreciation beyond his particular field of 
performance. 


Question 11: Who takes general music? 


Answer: The general music class should be available to all pupils 
in the junior and senior high schools. In the junior high school, at least 





bd Music Course of Study, Op. Cit. 
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in the seventh and eighth grades, the general music class should be re- 
quired. At the senior high-school level, the general music class should 
be available to all students regardless of previous musical experiences. 


Question 12: How is the general music class organized? 


Answer: The general music class brings together diverse interests 
and varied skills in music. It presents to the teacher a particular prob- 
lem of class organization and content development. Probably more than 
in other class situations, the teacher must discover the past experiences, 
the acquired skills, and the immediate interests of a particular class 
group. On the basis of this information, the teacher will know where to 
start and will be able to select program content from the vast field of 
possible musical experiences. 


Question 13: What questions might the teacher ask in the develop- 
ment of general music class content? 

Answer: To know where to start and where to go in developing the 
general music class program, the teacher might ask the following 
questions of the students themselves and of their former teachers: 

A. In what kind of musical experiences has each student partici- 
pated—either in other music classes, the home, church, or com- 
munity organizations? 

Which experiences were most enjoyed? 

What are some of the songs the students have learned? What 
records have they heard? What are their favorites? 

Which students seem talented? In what ways? 

Do any of the students have interesting musical hobbies? 

Do any of the students seem to reject music? Why? 

What skills has the group acquired? 

Does the class as a whole seem to have any particular musical 
problems? What have other teachers done to help solve these 
problems?* 


mOmMmMO OF 


Question 14: What procedures might the teacher use in organizing 
the general music class? 

Answer: The following procedures will contribute to class interest 
and to obviating discipline problems that may arise: 
Let students participate in establishing class objectives. 
Frequently evaluate class activities in terms of objectives. 
Let students participate in determining class activities. 
Select activities that are varied and suited to developmental 
level of students. 
Plan activities which provide for individual interests and differ- 
ences. 


COR > 


* Adapted from Your School Music Program by Frances M. Andrews and Clara E. Cockerill. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, Inc. 1958. P. 120. 
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Relate activities to in- and out-of-school experiences and develop 
continuity in classroom activities. 
G. Select activities which assure growth in musical understanding 
and skill. 
Question 15: What are the activities of the general music program? 
Answer: Because pupils’ interests, abilities, and talents differ, the 
activities of the general music class are necessarily varied. Following 
is a suggested list of desirable musical activities: 
A. Singing unison and part songs 
B. Listening to music—recordings, films, live performances by 
school and community performers, artists outside the school, 
television, radio 
C. Having rhythmic experiences—both creative and directed 
D. Having instrumental experiences—playing on social instruments, 
observing demonstrations and rehearsals by members of school 
and community instrumental groups, attending school and com- 
munity performances, singing with band and orchestral accom- 
paniment 
E. Having discussions and reports on concerts, radio, television, 
musical films, assembly programs, school performances 
F. Reading about music and musicians. 


Instrumental Music—Junior High School 


Question 16: What courses in instrumental music may be offered? 

Answer: Class instruction for beginners in strings, woodwinds, and 
brass and percussion instruments may be offered. 

Question 17: To whom may these courses be offered? 

Answer: These courses may be offered to all students who desire 
an experience in instrumental music. 

Question 18: How large should these classes be? 

Answer: Since these classes are designed for beginning students, 
they should include from six to fifteen students per class. 

Question 19: How should these instruments be grouped? 


Answer: All strings should be grouped in one class, all woodwinds 
in one class, all brass and percussion instruments in one class. If 
scheduling does not permit the homogeneous grouping as listed above, 
the woodwinds, brasses, and percussion may be combined. 


Question 20: How should these courses be scheduled? 


Answer: Ideal scheduling provides for classes to meet daily. A 
minimum offering should be three class periods per week. 
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Question 21: What other courses in instrumental music may be 
offered? 

Answer: Other course offerings are intermediate group, band, and 
orchestra. 

Question 22: Which students would be assigned to the intermediate 
group? 

Answer: Intermediate group instruction should be provided for stu- 
dents who have had a minimum of one year in elementary school, but 
who lack proficiency to play in band or orchestra. 


Question 23: If scheduling does not permit both band and orchestra, 
which should be offered? 

Answer: Orchestra includes all the instruments, and should, there- 
fore, be scheduled as the one instrumental group if only one group 
can be scheduled. 

Question 24: How often should these groups be scheduled? 

Answer: Daily scheduling within the regular school day is the most 
satisfactory. Twice a week scheduling should be a minimum. In most 
school systems, regular credit is given to these rehearsal periods. 


Question 25: What opportunities can be provided as extracurricular 
activities in instrumental music? 

Answer: Small ensembles (trios, quartets, quintets) may be offered 
as a part of the club program or as an after-school activity. This offering 
provides for additional opportunity for the student with special interests 
and abilities. 

Instrumental Music—Senior High School 


Question 26: What courses in instrumental music may be offered? 

Answer: Band, orchestra, and intermediate, or preparatory groups 
for students who are not sufficiently advanced for membership in band 
or orchestra may be offered. 


Question 27: Should instruction for beginners be offered on senior 
high-school level? 

Answer: ‘Time and schedule restrictions may make it difficult to offer 
beginning instruction on the senior high- -school level. However, if a 
student has not had the opportunity to learn to play an instrument during 
elementary or junior high school, in spite of these restrictions, many 
senior high schools provide opportunities for students to learn to play an 
instrument during the regularly scheduled school day, during a club 
period, a free period, or an activity period. 


Question 28: How often should the instrumental class meet? 


Answer: Instrumental groups should meet daily, if possible. Other 
wise an alternating schedule may be used. In a large high school, the 
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numerous requests for programs by the performing groups necessitates 
as much school-time rehearsing as possible. 


Question 29: Should the concert band and the marching band be the 
same unit? 

Answer: Many students, especially in a large high school, are in- 
terested in band literature of a symphonic nature. If enrollment permits, 
the concert band and the marching band should be separate units. The 

marching band may rehearse during an activity period or after school. 
Marching, as such, should be confined to seasonal or special periods of 
time during the school year. If the personnel of the concert band and 
marching band is the same, a schedule of alternating rehearsals should 
be built so that the concert music program is not jeopardized or neglected. 


Question 30: What extracurricular offerings may be provided? 


Answer: In addition to the regular courses offered in instrumental 
music, a well-balanced program should satisfy the diversified interests 
of students in both junior and senior high school. Small ensembles and 
dance bands, may be organized. Opportunity to play the so-called 
“social” or informal instruments may be provided. 


Question 31: How should these be scheduled? 


Answer: In-school hours naturally provide for the best learning 
situation. However, these special interest groups often meet successfully 
as organized clubs, functioning well in a club or an activity period. 


Choral Music—Junior High School 


Question 32: What courses in choral music may be offered? 
Answer: Boys’ chorus, girls’ chorus, and mixed chorus may be offered. 


Question 33: If only one chorus can be offered, which is the best one 
to schedule? 


Answer: The best one to offer is mixed chorus, in which both boys 
and girls participate. 

Question 34: To whom may these choruses be offered? 

Answer: All choruses may be offered to students who desire a sing- 


ing experience. It is not a desirable practice on the junior high-school 
level to be selective in forming choruses. 


Question 35: How should these courses be scheduled? 


Answer: Ideally, choruses should be scheduled daily. A minimum 
offering is two class periods a week. 


Question 36: What extracurricular courses in chorus work may be 


offered? 
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Answer: Girls’ and boys’ ensemble as well as mixed ensembles, may 
be offered as a part of the club program, as an after-school program, or 
before school opens where the local time schedule permits. 


Question 37: Why is it difficult to interest some boys in singing? 

Answeg: Boys are approximately two years behind girls in matura- 
tion. This often produces problems with ‘the changing voice which in 
turn causes inhibitions. Sometimes the elementary-school program has 
not interested boys. Materials that are virile and interesting to boys 
are difficult to find. Boys at this age are inclined to be much more 
interested in athletics than in music. 


Question 38: How can the problem of interesting boys in choral 
music be met? 

Answer: The satisfactory music program will provide a schedule 
that does not compete with athletics; proper materials (music with 
text interest and suitable arrangement of parts); field trips to senior 
high schools with successful choral programs; and a teacher who finds 
boys of the junior high-school are interesting and challenging. 


Choral Music—Senior High School 


Question 39: What courses in choral music may be offered? 

Answer: Boys’ chorus, girls’ chorus, mixed chorus or choir ( selective), 
mixed chorus (elective), voice classes, private lessons with local teachers 
for applied music credit (after examination and by arrangement with the 
local school authorities ) may be offered. 


Question 40: To whom should these courses be offered? 

Answer: There must be a place provided in a chorus for every stu- 
dent who is interested in a singing experience on the senior high-school 
level. Some courses should be elective. In a school where staff permits, 
at least one course should be selective. This is often the school choir— 
a mixed chorus. Voice classes and private lessons should be elective. 


Question 41: How should these courses be scheduled? 

Answer: Ideally, choruses should be scheduled daily. Such sched- 
uling provides opportunity for more concentrated interest on the part of 
the students participating, a more enlarged program, greater musical 
growth for the members of the chorus. An alternating schedule may also 
be used. If the daily or alternating schedules are not possible, chorus 
may be offered once weekly. This, however, is a very meager and 
inadequate program. 


Question 42: What other experiences in choral work may be offered? 
Answer: Girls’ ensemble, boys’ ensemble, and mixed ensemble may be 
offered as a part of the club program, as an after-school program, or 
before school opens if the local time and transportation schedule permit. 
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In large schools, where staff and schedule permit, these courses may be 
offered on a daily basis. 


Question 43: What advantages may be realized through the extra- 
curricular program? 

Answer: The needs of the able or gifted student will be met; addi- 
tional opportunities in music are provided for students with unusual 
interest in choral music; the mobility of such ensembles provides school 
and community programs with a minimum of difficulty. 


Question 44: How large should the choral ensemble be? 

Answer: An ensemble should be small enough so that teacher direc- 
tion is not required during performance. Fifteen is the maximum size 
for such a group. 


Question 45: Should music courses receive credit? 

ANswerR: Music courses should receive credit. The exact amount of 
credit depends upon the state and local regulations. It is suggested that 
performing groups which meet on a daily basis should receive one-half 
credit. 


Additional Courses—Junior High School 


Question 46: What courses in addition to the choral and instrumental 
offerings may be scheduled? 

Answer: Piano classes may be scheduled. The schedule under which 
these classes should function will depend upon the plant, staff, and 
equipment available. 


Question 47: What other courses, in addition to the choral and in- 
strumental offerings, may be scheduled? 

Answer: Music Appreciation, Music History, Music Literature, and 
Music Theory may be scheduled. These courses may be offered 
separately in a large high school which has adequate staff and facilities. 
In a small high school, these courses may be combined. If a formal 
course suggested by these various course titles cannot be offered, it is 
suggested that music appreciation, history, and theory should be in- 
cluded in the instrumental and vocal rehearsals. 

Piano classes may also be offered on the senior high-school level. 
These classes provide instruction for students who have not had the 
opportunity to study piano or for students who have previously not 
indicated interest in the study of piano. 
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lll. Guidance 


aa in the scheduling of students throughout their high- 
school careers is an area of tremendous responsibility. This responsibility 
is sometimes assigned to a guidance department. In some schools, the 
home-room teachers assume the role of guidance counselors. In small 
schools, this responsibility may be assumed by the principal. If there 
has been no means of identification of the interested and able music 
students prior to the secondary-school level, then the responsibility 
should be undertaken at the secondary-school level. 


Question 1: What type of guidance is needed for students interested 
in music? 

Answer: Students interested in music need guidance in the choice 
of a career in music, in the number of courses to take, the choice of 
courses to take, as well as guidance of a personal nature. The students 
need testing to determine talent, aptitude, and ability. 


Question 2: Who is responsible for the sharing of the responsibility 
of guidance? 

Answer: Guidance is the work of everyone on the secondary-school 
staff. Specifically, counselors, home-room teachers, the principal, the 
music teacher, and other special subject teachers all share a very 
real responsibility in the guidance of young people through their 


high-school program. 


Question 3: How does the guidance counselor aid in the counseling 
of students interested in music? 

Answer: The guidance counselor interprets the curriculum to the 
parents, to department heads within the school, to the students, to the 
home-room teachers; guides the able or gifted student in making proper 
choices; balances his program; makes an assessment of the basic capacity 
and achievement of the student; guides the music student into the music 
group which best fits his needs; interprets, with the help of the principal, 
state laws pertaining to requirements which limit students in their choice 
of elective subjects." 

Question 4: How does the music teacher aid in counseling the stu- 
dent? 

Answer: The music teacher helps the staff members who are as- 
signed to guidance to understand the music program as offered in the 
school; prepares the music section of parent handbook or student hand- 


1 An article entitled “Characteristics of Outstanding High School Musicians,” Vol III, No. 1, 
Spring 1955, Journal of Research in Music Education, is included in the Appendix, Part III. 
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book; helps students interested in pursuing music as a career in the 
selection of their colleges; leads music students to achieve at their 
maximum level; gives personal counseling where it is needed; is a source 
of specific help in questions relating to a career in music; helps the 
students in long-range planning and in the selection of courses both 
music and extra-music which best suit their needs. 

* Careers in Music is extensively used by music teachers who are pro- 
viding guidance for students in the secondary schools. This pamphlet 
has been prepared cooperatively by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, the Music Teachers National Association, and the National 
Association of Schools of Music. Copies are available at the following 
headquarters offices: MENC, 1201—16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; MTNA, 775 Brooklyn Avenue, Baldwin, New York; NASM, 1822 
Overton Park Ave., Memphis 12, “ennessee. 


Question 5: How can a school maintain the proper relationship of 
friendly cooperation among departments? 

Answer: A relationship of friendly cooperation can be maintained 
among departments if departments understand the problems peculiar 
to each other, if they practice cooperative planning, if each department 


has a good relationship among its own members. For example, it is of 
great help if the music teacher is given access to the schedule cards of 
students. It is of great help to the counselor if the music teacher initials 
the schedule cards indicating acceptance of a student in a course. 














IV. Scheduling Music in the 
Secondary School 


No TOPIC is raised more frequently than that of scheduling music 
in the secondary school; no topic has a more complex nature. For one 
reason, musical organizations cut through 4 levels. This means the 
administrator must break through his grade-level classes to schedule a 
band, orchestra, or chorus on school time. For another reason, many 
music courses are elective, and this may leave large groups of students 
in study halls while smaller groups are occupied with music. Still 
another problem is that of individual or small group instruction. 

Since schools vary in size, physical plant, curriculum, and teaching 
faculty, the variety of scheduling problems that arise can be staggering 
both to administrator and music educator. No “sample” or “typical” 
schedule can be shown that will answer even most of the questions as 
to how to do it; effective music scheduling depends upon the way it fits 
into and interlocks with the scheduling of oe subjects. Each school 
must plan its own music schedule to the best of its ability. This “best” 
depends largely upon the scheduling know-how of administrator and 
music educator, plus the cooperation of other faculty members. Music 
is scheduled on school time in many secondary schools. But the process 
is not always a simple one. 


Question 1: How many times a week should general music classes 
meet? 

Answer: The soundest answer to this question is at least more than 
once, if the course is offered throughout the year. Three-times-a-week 
meetings afford the teacher a favorable opportunity to set up a course 
that has continuity, sequence, and solid learning situations. In contrast, 
classes that meet once a week seem sporadic to many pupils. The 
pupil comment, “We have it only once a week, so it’s not important,” is 
almost universal and reflects a negative attitude. Teaching a course 
only once a week is not based on good teaching Se in the 
intervening period, too much happens to distract the pupil attention 
from the content of the music class. 


Question 2: What are advantages and disadvantages of block sched- 
uling? 

Answer: Block scheduling involves one type of arrangement where- 
by music is taught daily for a block of eight or more weeks. In some 
schools this is carried on each year throughout the junior high-school 
grades. Possibly the greatest advantage of the plan is that it allows daily 
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meetings of the music classes. Another advantage is that it is easier to 
handle as a scheduling unit than are classes meeting on a week-to-week 
basis throughout the school year. 

Disadvantages include: (1) no sooner does a teacher become well 
acquainted with pupils than they leave and another group arrives to be 
started in the course; (2) knowledge of the changing voice is limited 
to intensive, rather than gradual, exploration; (3) boys, particularly, fail 
to obtain the help they need in order to continue singing romping the 
change of voice period, since block scheduling does not provide a con- 
tinuing, cumulative experience either throughout the year or from year 
to year; (4) inadequate time is provided to correlate and/or fuse music 
‘with other school subjects and activities; (5) only sharply limited time 
is available in which to identify the particular musical strengths and 
interests of each pupil. 


Question 3: How much music should be provided in the junior high 
school? 

Answer: If the music course is well planned in terms of content and 
sequence, music should be scheduled for all pupils during the junior 
high-school years. It is also desirable that the 2 8 rings be arranged so 
that pupils need not choose between instrumental and choral activities. 


Question 4: How long should class periods be? 

Answer: Elementary-class periods in music, where it is taught as a 
subject, are 20-30 minutes in length. It is thought that a junior high- 
school music period should be approximately 40-50 minutes in length. 


Question 5: What about the size of general music classes? 


Answer: The majority of teachers interviewed have indicated that 
they prefer a class no larger than 30-35 members. Larger classes are 
sometimes difficult to control, and certainly difficult to consider in terms 
of individual pupil characteristics. 

Administrators sometimes regard general music classes as “choruses” 
and feel they may assign as many as 70 to 80 pupils to one class. This is 
an error in understanding the nature of the musical content of the 
classes. It is also an open invitation to less stable members of the group 
to behave in socially unacceptable ways. One of the biggest problems 
of the junior high-school music teacher is class management; adminis- 
trators will help solve this problem by assigning classes of normal size. 


Question 6: How often should instrumental and choral groups such 
as band and orchestra, choir, and glee club meet? 

Answer: Many educators feel that the best results, particularly for 
groups that carry a heavy performance load, can be obtained only by 
scheduling daily rehearsals. Other directors of musical organizations, 
however, work on a basis of only two or three rehearsals a week. It 
seems obvious that the calibre of a musical group will be in proportion 
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to the availability of sufficient in-school rehearsal time. In this respect, 
the value of music to pupils is comparable to the value of academic 


subjects scheduled within the regular school day. 


Question 7: Why may bands, orchestras, and choruses be larger in 
size than the general music class? 

Answer: These special music groups are made up of pupils who 
have a special interest in music. They are usually elective; pupils who 
are not interested do not become members of the group. These groups 
are also somewhat selective, and the music teacher can thereby determine, 
to some extent, the type of pupil who makes up the group. Even special 
music groups should be held to a size easily managed, however. Junior 
high-school teachers feel that large groups of pupils are likely to present 
some problems of behavior and control even in special, elective music 
activities. 

Question 8: Is the trend in general toward scheduling’ music on 
school time as a regular subject, in activity periods, or on out-of-school 
time? 

Answer: There has been an increasing trend toward scheduling 
music as a school subject carrying credit. This has a stabilizing effect on 
teachers and pupils. It also avoids the problems of pupil transportation 
when extracurricular rehearsais are regularly scheduled. 


Question 9: What are present trends with regard to scheduling 
individual or small-group instrumental instruction during the school 
day? 

Answer: Most of the pupils so instructed are scheduled by an ar- 
rangement that excuses them from a subject class or study hall. Teachers 
should be certain that the excusing teacher agrees to such an arrange- 
ment. When a pupil or pupils are excused from a subject class, this is 
often done on a “staggered” or “rotating” basis; that is, a pupil is excused 
from a different class or period each week for a series of weeks, thus 
missing only one class or period over a comparatively long period of time. 


"3 Two articles entitled “Scheduling the Music Program” reprinted from the Music Educators 
Journal appear in the Appendix, Parts VII and VIII. 





V. Planning Public Performances 


both for public and school audiences are good ex- 
periences for school music groups. Full realization of the value of 
musical skills comes most completely through the use of these skills in 
performances for others, as pupils in this culminating experience evaluate 
their musical growth. For many pupils, motivation of the highest order 
results from participation in programs of one kind or another. 

Although some school groups reach a fine state of inspired playing o1 
singing in the rehearsal room, such moments come often in the presence 
of a sympathetic, appreciative audience. And one of the finest by- 
products of music study is the thrill of achievement coupled with the 
sense of fellowship students feel as they work together to reach their 
maximum in performance. 

Public performance provides a means of developing the musical taste 
of the performer and his audience. It affords a means for gaining public 
understanding of the school music program. It also develops in the 
student performer poise, stage presence, a knowledge of proper stage 
deportment, and timing as well as a certain amount of social grace while 
offering to him opportunities for creative and artistic expression. 

Upon the music teacher, however, lies the very heavy responsibility of 
producing programs with definite educational values, programs which 
help raise the standards of musical taste of both performer and listener. 
To be satisfied with a musical program geared entirely to entertainment 
is not enough. 

Both administrator and music teacher should limit the performance 
load of musical organizations so that what should be a learning experience 
does not become. exploitation. 


Question 1: What criteria should be used in planning performances 
by school groups? 
Answer: The following are valuable questions to pose; questions 
which should be answered in the affirmative: 
A. Does this program best fit the needs of the participating students? 
Is the music of proper difficulty? Is the program of proper length? 
B. Does the program best fit the needs of the school and community? 
C. Will the results justify the time involved? 
D. Are the students gaining valuable experience both musical and 
extra-musical—group response, group relationship, individual growth? 
E. Do the programs represent a balanced music program in the 
school? 
F. Is student exploitation being avoided? 
Question 2: What are some desirable characteristics of a school 
music performance program? 
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ANSWER: 

A. It should be carefully planned and rehearsed. 

B. It should have educational value as well as entertainment value. 

C. Music programs should be planned as far as possible as a 
unifying force in the school, a means of bringing departments closer 
together. For instance, the music department and the English depart- 
ment can find the use of settings of fine poetry a means of correlation of 
their two departments. 

D. Music programs should underscore the pattern of good behavior 
set by the school as a standard through the dignity of their presentations. 

E. Programs should be designed for educational and entertainment 
purposes rather than for the purpose of raising money for school equip- 
ment or supplies. 

F. Music programs should be planned so carefully that each person 
involved knows exactly what to do. This includes not only performers, 
but also stage crew. 

G. The staging should be carefully planned in every detail. The 
level of the music racks and the lining up of the chairs in an instru- 
mental concert or the angle at which the piano is placed in a choral 
concert are examples of the kind of detailed planning that contributes 
to — programming. 

am should be planned so that it does not exceed one 
hour il a fa kett ns in length. 

I. A music program should represent several schools in composition, 
many moods, and a variety of styles of music. 

]. Especially effective numbers should begin and end a program. 

K. The use of small ensemble numbers between performances by 
large groups is interesting to the audience and provides an excellent 
opportunity for the presentation of fine music. The small ensemble can 
be used in front of the curtain while a stage change is being made. 

L. Music programs should begin at the hour set. 


Question 3: What types of in-school performances are acceptable as 
sound music education? 
ANSWER: 

A. Concerts by school music organizations; that is, orchestra, band, 
choir, or small ensembles; also exchange of classroom programs by 
general music classes. 

B. Recitals and concerts by student performers. 

C. Opera or operetta. The use of this type of program in the 
secondary school is a much debated question. Those who approve the 
use of opera or operetta do so because such a program offers tremendous 
motivation, gives many opportunities for the gifted student, gives stu- 
dents a first-hand experience with a musical play, and unifies the entire 
school through a single project. Those who are not sympathetic to the 
production of a school musical contend that the time spent both in and 
out of school is far too great for the educational value received, that 
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cooperating groups may be interrupted in their regular school routine, 
that the very nature of the vehicle limits pupil participation, that too 
much time is taken from the regular musical program offered in the 
school, and scholarship on the part of many participants is adversely 
affected, which in turn affects harmonious relationships among the 
school staff members. 

D. Interdepartmental collaboration; that is, the school choir and 
orchestra, or band joining forces in the production of a large work such 
as The Messiah. 

E. Presentation of original music by student or staff. 

F. Closed circuit television and radio programs. 


Question 4: What kinds of programs may be planned as suitable 
for use in assemblies? 
ANSWER: 

A. Recreational singing may be used in assembly when such a pro- 
gram has been carefully planned and when there is an accompanist as 
well as a leader who is capable of developing this type of program. 
Such programs should never be used as fillers, or be wary on the 
spur of the moment. Their effectiveness will be lost through this kind 
of practice. Advance notice to allow teacher preparation is essential. 

B. Programs prepared by general music classes as an outgrowth 
of classroom work. 

C. Recitals by outside performers. This does not necessarily mean 
recitals by professionals, but it does mean that the program must have 
educational value and be in good taste. 

D. Concerts by outside musical organizations. These could include 
traveling college or service groups. 

E. Talent show planned with taste. Great care must be taken in 
organizing such a program in order to avoid questionable lines, cos- 
tumes, dancing, or music. 

F. Exchange concerts with neighboring schools. Such concerts not 
only offer fine motivation for participating groups, but also promote good 
interschool relationships. 

G. Previews of school concerts. Such assembly programs develop 
poise and self-confidence in the musical group preparing for a concert. 
They also serve to interest the students in attending the coming event. 

H. Musical films. This type of program can be most effective when 
students who view the film have had preparation in the classroom and 
when there is a follow up, an evaluation, a discussion after the showing, 
also in the classroom. 

Question 5: How may school music groups serve the community? 
ANSWER: 

A. School music groups may be used for programs by clubs, civic 
organizations and churches. Both the school principal and the members 
of the music staff must exert extreme caution that this kind of service 
does not deteriorate into exploitation of the student groups. 
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B. School music groups should be used as defined in the Code 
adopted by the American Federation of Musicians, the Music Educators 
National Conference and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators.! School officials should exert extreme care in this area that 
students and staff are not called out of school on too numerous occasions. 
A careful balance should be maintained. 


Question 6: How may music groups collaborate with other depart- 
ments in the school in the planning of programs? 
ANSWER: 

A. School music groups may correlate music with some other sub- 
ject. For example, the school instrumental program might very well 
work with the social studies department in the development of a unit 
on the history of the early years of our country—for instance, the 
eighteenth century saw a mighty flowering both in the growth of our 
country and of instrumental music. 

B. School music groups may assist in the preparation of assemblies 
by other school groups. 

C. School music groups may assist other clubs in presenting their 
programs. 

D. Music groups can assist in teaching school songs. This can be 
done in person or by the use of tapes. 

E. School instrumental groups may provide accompanying orchestra 
or band for school plays. 


F. The music department can provide a dance band or orchestra for 
school functions within the school. 

G. The music department can enrich the other programs in the 
school by providing original music for special occasions. 

H. The school band contributes greatly to the spirit of the school 
and to the success of athletic events. 


Question 7: What opportunities does music offer the club program 
in the secondary school? 

Answer: Among the clubs which may be organized in the secondary 
school, according to the need are: conducting, record collectors, folk 
dance, recorder, social instruments, music appreciation, opera, small 
ensembles, both vocal and instrumental, recreational singing at the lunch 
hour, before or after school, dance band, hi-fi, and theory. 


Question 8: What are the necessary requisites* to the organization 
of a school music club? 


Answer: The administrator should be certain first of all that he has 
a music staff member capable of sponsoring the club. He must know 
also that the club has both musical and educational value. All music 
club activities should be directed by a music teacher. 


1 The Code is reprinted in Appendix, Part V. 

2 Guiding Principles for School Music Group Activities. A statement adopted by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and prepared in cooperation with the 
Contest and Activities Committee of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals and 
the Music Educators National Conference. See Appendix, Part II. 





Vi. Festivals and Contests 


a and contests offer the opportunity for school organiza- 
tions to broaden their experiences in music. They offer students the 
opportunity to work toward specific performance objectives, to see 
and hear other organizations perform, and to have the advantage of 
competent judgment and criticism about the work that the groups and 
individuals are doing. Although festivals and contests have the same 
purposes, they are distinct in their organization and procedures; and it 
would seem, from the fact that organizations are more and more 
frequently taking part in festivals or in modified contests, that the festival 
better achieves these purposes than does the contest which does not 
include festival aspects. 


Question 1: What is the difference between the festival and the 
contest? 


Answer: The festival and the contest have the same purposes. In 
organization and procedures, however, they differ widely. The contest 
brings together organizations, soloists, and small ensembles under highly 
competitive circumstances. Individuals and groups — on the 
basis of their potential ability to be placed in various division ratings. In 
the competition, participants may lose sight of the broader purposes of 
the contest in their desire to win a place in the decision of the judges. 
Festivals, on the other hand, de-emphasize the competition by providing 
an opportunity for enjoyment and critical appraisal of work being done 
by comparatively more individuals and organizations. 


Question 2: What modifications have been made in the contest? 


Answer: There have been considerable modifications in the com- 
petition-festival plan. Communities which have not adopted the festival 
idea completely hold what is known as competition-festivals. The 
competition festival is a modification of the former ranking contest pro- 
cedure. It makes possible a wider participation of indivduals and 
groups and sets up more evaluative than discriminatory criteria for con- 
testants. 


Question 3: What is the competition-festival? 

Answer: The competition-festival de-emphasizes the highly com- 
petitive aspects of the contest. It replaces “judges” with “adjudicators” 
whose musical background and training will lead them to be aware of 
the educational values of the contest experience for students. Those who 
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compete in the festival compete less with other individuals and groups 
than with themselves. The areas are widened in which an evaluative 
judgment or adjudication is given. It is possible for several individuals 
and groups to receive the same rating. Widely used official adjudication 
forms for band, orchestra, chorus, solos, and ensembles cover such 
items as tone, intonation, diction, technique, interpretation, musical 
effect. The forms provide opportunity to rate or grade a performance by 
letter grades or numbers. The forms also provide space for extended 
comment in each area evaluated. 

The National Music Activities Commission of the Music Educators 
National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
in 1958 published the new series of adjudication forms in the following 
categories: Band; Sight Reading—Band or Orchestra; Orchestra or String 
Orchestra; Student Conductor; Marching Band; Twirling—Solo or En- 
semble; Choral—Large Groups; Sight Reading—Choral, Vocal Solo; 
Percussion Solo and Ensemble; Wind Instrument Solo; String Instru- 
ment Solo; Instrumental Ensemble—Wind, Piano or Harp Solo; Instru- 
mental Ensemble—String; Choral—Small Ensemble; Marching Band In- 
spection Sheet. 


Question 4: What is the music festival? 


Answer: The music festival, in organization and procedure, is 
planned to avoid all elements of formal competition. The festival is open 
to all individuals and groups who wish to participate. Participants perform 
both for one another and also have the opportunity to work in one large 
group under the guidance of a particularly competent and successful 
director. Music is selected by the individual or groups and the quality 
of performance is judged by the individual’s or groups’ peers. To assure 
competent and organized evaluation of performances, some festivals 
make use of auditors who submit a critical appreciation of the per- 
formances to those participants who request it. These auditors may use 
the same adjudication forms which are used for the competition festivals. 
There is, however, no formal judging or placing or grading. 


Question 5: How do competition festivals and festivals compare? 


Answer: The competition festival modifies the organization and 
procedures of the contest in order to de-emphasize competition for divi- 
sion rating. It ascribes, however, some importance to competition as an 
element in education and provides for formal criticism of performances 
and for relative scoring or grading. In the festival, on the other hand, 
frequently, more students participate, emphasis is upon cooperation rather 
than upon competition, a wider range of musical values and skills is 
encouraged, and the emphasis on fitting the student to the music and 
on over-concentration on specific performance activities is minimized. 
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Question 6: Are publications available which may be of help in the 
organization of music festivals? 


Answer: Those responsible for the organization of music festivals 
will find the following publications helpful: 

Guiding Principles for School Music Group Activities.' A state- 
ment adopted by the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and prepared in cooperation with the Contest 
and Activities Committee of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and the Music Educators National Conference. 
(See Appendix, Part IT). 

A Study of District and All-State Music Festivals: A Research 
Report. (Condensation of Doctoral Thesis by W. Paul Campbell.) 
University Park, Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania State University, 1955, 
revised. (See Appendix, Part IX). 


1 Available at Music Educators National Conference, 1201 - Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Reprinted in Appendix, Part II. 





Vil. School-Community Relationships 


‘ton principal, music teachers, students, and other personnel do not 
work in a vacuum in the development of a program. Possibly more than 
other parts of the school program, music feels immediately the influence 
of parents, other community members, and other community agencies 
wl institutions. Will these various people and institutions have a posi- 
tive or negative effect on the development of the music program? Will 
they understand their role in the program? Will their contributions be 
used with the best effect? Will the community as a whole support a full 
and well-balanced program? 


Question 1: Why is the music program likely to feel the influence 
and impact of the community over and above other school offerings? 

Answer: Music, in its several aspects, is a well-defined and highly 
organized activity in our culture. No community is without its musical 
organization of some kind—church choir, three-piece orchestra, Legion 
band or bugle corps, symphony orchestra. Most communities will have 
one or more record shops to meet the needs of the growing number of 
hi-fi set owners. Few community organizations—social, business, fraternal, 
patriotic—will not find some occasion to request the use of school music 
personnel and facilities. No community is outside the reach of the 
contributions of film, radio, and television to its musical life. For parents 
whose children wish to participate actively in choral or instrumental 
music, the program will demand interest, attention, and, in some 
instances, financial outlay that other school activities may not demand. 
These individuals and groups exert a persistent and year-round in- 
fluence that may scarcely be ignored, even if administrators and teachers 
are not aware of the great contributions they can make to a successful 


program. 


Question 2: What is the importance of community music interests 
in the school music program? 

Answer: These interests, by their presence or absence, will have a 
pervasive and persistent effect on the music program. Individuals and 
groups in the community, with primary or secondary concerns in music, 
add up to an influence that must be reckoned with, even though ad- 
ministrators and teachers are not aware of the great contributions they 
can make to the program. As a pervasive influence, these individuals 
and groups and their activities constitute the framework for the develop- 
ment of the program. The attitudes and interests of students will be 
determined by their association with music in the home, in the church, 
in their social activities, and on radio, television, records, and in the 
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movies. Likewise, community interests in music will not only be well 
organized but will also be persistent in their demands upon the school 
program to provide the type of music of interest to them and in their 
requests for the use of school personnel and facilities. 


Question 3: What is the problem for the principal and the music 
teachers in dealing with community influences? 

Answer: The problem is two-fold. In the first place, the school must 
realize that, possibly more than in other areas, the music program will be 
no more and no less than what the community wants it to be. The school 
must, therefore, make full use of all the possibilities that music offers to 
relate the school program closely to the life of the community. In this 
way the school can help the community help itself to improve its 
musical life. A second aspect of the problem of community influence 
stems from the highly organized and persistent nature of musical in- 
terests. When there is an imbalance of interests in the community— 
when interests in classical or the more sophisticated types of music and 
its expression dominate, when musical tastes and their expression tend 
to be less sophisticated, when orchestra and band overshadow choral 
groups and vice-versa—the school must learn to adjust community in- 
fluences to its own purposes of providing opportunities for all children 
with their varying interests and talents and of contributing to a well- 
rounded musical life for the community. 


Question 4: How can the principal and the music staff become 
acquainted with the musical interests of the community? 


Answer: The following group of questions should be suggestive in 
helping the principal and his teachers discover the nature and intensity 
of community interests and influence: 

A. Does musig seem to play an important part in the lives of com- 
munity members? Do they listen to music on radio, hi-fi, television? Do 
they attend school and community concerts? Do some of them play or 
sing as a source of personal satisfaction and entertainment? Have some 
of them organized into small musical ensembles? What seems to be the 
level of musical discrimination which characterizes the community? 

B. What religious music characterizes the community? Is there an 
opportunity for community members to sing in or hear good church 
choirs? Is there an inter-denominational or community-wide choir? 

C. Are there ethnic groups in the community which offer a variety 
of musical resources? 

D. Do young peoples’ organizations (church, Girl Scout, Boy 
Scout, and similar groups) encourage the use of music at their meetings 
and programs? Do civic organizations (Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, 
Lions Club, church organizations, and similar groups) include music at 
their meetings and programs? 

E. Does the community have an auditorium which is adequate for 
musical performances? If not, is there a group of people in the com- 
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munity interested in securing one? Does the community library have an 
interesting and up-to-date section of music books and periodicals? Do 
community members use them? Does the community library preg aye 
display interesting bulletin boards and exhibits that have to do wi 
music? Is there a museum in the town? Does it have a collection of 
interesting musical instruments? Old musical manuscripts? 


F. Are there civic organizations in the community which have a 
particular interest in music or the fine arts? Does the community pro- 
vide opportunities for _— to play and sing in community bands, 
orchestras, and choruses 

G. Are there people who make a living by working with music in 
the community? What do they do? Are there outstanding musical per- 
formers in the community? Have some community members developed 
interesting musical hobbies? 

H. How many private music teachers are there in the community? 
Are they adequately —— How do private teachers feel about t 
school music program 

I. Do community newspapers help people keep abreast with musical 
happenings, new books about music, musical personalities? Are maga- 
zines which deal with music and the other arts, or which give extensive 
coverage to music and the other arts, available in local book shops and 
newstands? 

J. Does the school adult education division provide opportunities 
for community members to take music lessons or courses pertainin 
to music? Do other community institutions provide these opportunities 
If not, is there a need for their provision? 

K. What is the standard of music provided by local radio and TV 
stations? Do local radio and TV stations carry available outstanding 
musical programs. 

L. Do community members endorse a program which includes a 
wide variety of musical experiences, or is their interest primarily in 
performing organizations? 


Question 5: In what ways can school and community help each other 
develop the musical life of the community? 


Answer: The school can make available to the community both 
its facilities and the service of its personnel. For community concerts 
and for other activities in which music plays a part, the school auditorium 
as well as the icipation of students and staff can be made available. 
On the other hand, individuals and groups in the community can be 
called upon to enrich the school program. Visits to inspect church 
organs, observation of community organizations in rehearsals, attend- 
ance at performances, talks and demonstrations by professional musicians 
can all make classroom activities more naatiagiel 
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Question 6: How can the school keep parents and other community 
members informed of the purposes and activities of its music program? 


Answer: The best interpreters of the school program are the boys 
and girls who participate in its activities. Comments they make often 
become the basis for the opinions of other community members. School 
concerts and appearances of school performing groups in the community 
contribute much to the information and good will of the community. 
The parents’ music workshop, in which parents have the ga | 
to experience some of the activities of the classroom, have used 
with much success. In many school systems, informative brochures 
dealing with school activities, including music, are sent to parents from 
time to time. Some teachers use choir night, band night, or general 
music class night, particularly during American Education Week, to 
help parents become better acquainted with the program. News items 
about the activities of school music organizations are made available to 
local newspapers and radio and television stations. 


Question 7: What is the role of Band Boosters Clubs, Choir Parents, 
and other organized parent groups? 


Answer: The history of organizations of parents in school music 
groups shows very fine contributions on the part of some and difficult 
situations developed by others. Any organization of parents functions 
ideally as a committee of the school Parent-Teachers Association. Its 

urposes should stem from the purposes of the association—to promote 

tter relations among pupils, parents, administrators, and teachers; to 
encourage pupil participation in musical activities; to encourage the 
advancement of music education in the schools; to work with other com- 
munity members, agencies, and institutions in the development of an 
improved community musical life; to support musical activities spon- 
sored by the school; to be of any possible assistance when called upon 
by the school music department. 

In 1957 a joint statement was prepared by representatives of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals, and the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference on Guiding Principles for School Music Group 
Activities concerning school music group activities. The statement 
was approved by the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools at its annual meeting in Chicago in 1957. It is felt that 
the statements in the Guide contain some especially helpful material 
pertaining to the relationship between administrators, music educators, 
and community groups relative to school music performing groups. The 
Guide is recommended to administrators and music educators alike 
and is reprinted in this issue of THE BULLETIN in the Appendix, Part II. 

It is extremely important that careful leadership be exerted by all 
concerned, including school administrators, music educators, and organ- 
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ized music organization parent groups, in order to insure maximum 
effectiveness of the music education program as well as the well-being 
of the boys and girls who are members of performing groups. There 
should be avoided any semblance of pressure; one performing group 
should not be championed, so to ouk at the expense of other per- 
forming groups. There should be considerable caution relative to spon- 
sorship through parent groups, or otherwise, of fund raising enterprises 
whose object is to raise money for uniforms, instruments, robes, and the 
like. Worthy school music performing groups are entitled to support 
from regular school funds. 


Question 8: What should be the relationship between teachers of 
music in the secondary school, private music teachers, and church music 
directors? 


Answer: Each may be of great assistance to the other. When good 
relationships exist between the musical leaders of the community, im- 
— musical learning opportunities result for young ple. The 
ollowing illustrates some of the ways in which school and community 
musical leaders work together: 

A. The school music teacher counsels singers and players who are 
interested in becoming members of church music organizations and in- 
troduces them to church music directors. 

B. The school music teacher encourages pupils to study privately. 
Arrangements are frequently made whereby students who study privately 
and reach satisfactory levels of attainment on an advanced level, receive 
academic credit in school for their work with private teachers. 

C. Church music directors and private music teachers encourage 
pupils to enroll in school music activities. 

D. General music classes call upon local church music directors to 
help them explore music of various religious faiths. 

E. The private music teacher helps the school music teacher choose 
an appropriate selection for a student soloist to play at a school concert. 

F. The private music teacher prepares a clarinetist who will give a 
demonstration of his instrument for the junior high-school general music 
class. 

G. The school music teacher, church choir director, and private 
music teacher share information about the ability and progress of a 
pupil. 

H. School music teachers, church music directors, and private music 
teachers hold meetings at which they discuss mutual problems. 

I. The church music director, school and private music teachers, 
and their students work out rehearsal policies. 





Vill. Financing the Music Program 


Music. from its beginnings as a stepchild of the school curriculum, 
has steadily progressed in justifying its worth as a school subject with 
distinctive values and characteristics. Yet, because of its more or less 
informal extracurricular position in past years, music often finds itself, 
although accepted as part of the school program, expected to earn 
some portion of its own way. It is because of this background that the 
following questions often arise. 


Question 1: Should music be financed by the general school budget, 
or should it to some extent be self-supporting? 

Answer: Any subject sponsored by the school and recognized as a 
school subject or activity should be financed by the school. One im- 
portant reason is that money raised outside the school to finance the 
music program comes from the same source as tax money, and could 
be raised more simply through the existing tax structure. 


Question 2: What are some ways in which music teachers may be 
encouraged to keep administrators informed of their music budget needs? 
Answer: Administrators should: 

A. Encourage the music teachers in a school system to plan their 
over-all program and work out budget needs on a basis of the total pro- 
gram, rather than on a fragmentary portion of it, such as music for 
district chorus, or instrumental repairs. This, together with long-term 
planning in which capital expenditures requiring relatively large amounts 
(as in the case of instruments) are spread over several years, helps 
create balance and stability in budget planning. 

B. Explain the budgeting process to teachers so they will under- 
stand the intricacies of assigning a fair portion of available funds to 
each area of the school curriculum. Thus music teachers will know 
why it is necessary for certain funds to go to the various departments; 
likewise, the needs of the music department will be made known to all 
teachers. 

C. Insist that requisitions be submttted in the proper form and at 
the proper time, making sure that needed information is available in 
order to accomplish this. Administrators should understand that certain 
materials for concerts or similar purposes may have to be ordered after 
the regular pre-school year planning has been done; it helps if a limited 


amount of money is put aside for such contingencies. 


Question 3: How can the music educator best explain to the admin- 
istrator the music program’s financial needs? 
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Answer: The following ways haye been successfully used: 

A. Show in detail how money has been used during the present 
year to advance musical learning of pupils. For example, an item statin 
that $400 were spent on string instruction will have little impact, but i 
this is detailed to read that twenty-one pupils used school-owned string 
instruments and fifteen of these pupils successfully participated in be- 
ginning string classes for the entire school year, the administrator has 
acts and figures which are meaningful to him and to a school board. 

B. Indicate how funds requested for future needs will be expended 
to further musical learning. Relate the requested items and sums of 
money to the curriculum; for example, thirty music textbooks to serve 
three sections of eleventh-grade general music classes. 

C. Include an over-all statement of the number of pupils involved 
in the music program, and the money required to finance the various 
segments of the program. Project this over a period of several years, 
so the administrator can see that budget items requested are on a 
planned, rather than sporadic, basis. If funds allotted music in the 
past have been inadequate, indicate how the music program was 
adversely affected by lack of such funds. 

D. List the school music performing groups that have served the 
community during the past year, including a list of actual programs and 
newspaper clippings. Do not overlook such items as marching band 
performances at football games; these are often taken for granted. 

E. It is sometimes true that a music program grows rapidly under 
the guidance of energetic and enthusiastic instruction, thus its needs also 
grow. Such growth should be explained in facts and figures, preferably 
over a period of several years. 

F. The increased cost of musical supplies and equipment should 
be explained. Sometimes it is revealing to attach a piece of music 
bearing an old price mark which has been stamped over with a new 


price mark indicating a substantial increase. 


Question 4: What are some of the ways in which music programs 
are financed? 


Answer: Conversations with many music educators and examination 
of financial statements of school music departments in widely separated 
areas of the country indicate that there is no one pattern of financing 
the music program. Some schools plan each years budget in detail; 
others assign a lump sum to take care of the music needs. Still other 
schools assign no specific sum in advance for music expenditures; allot- 
ments are on a “catch-as-catch-can” basis, with music teachers en- 
deavoring to obtain their share of whatever funds may be available. 
The superiority of the planned budget procedure is unmistakable in its 
influence on the growth and development of a music education program, 
as it encourages balance and stability. 
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Question 5: What are the divisions into which the school music 
budget needs may be conveniently arranged? 


Answer: The following workable grouping is suggested in the 
pamphlet Music Supervision and Administration in the Schools:' In- 
structional Salaries, Textbooks, Supplies and Equipment, Housing and 
Storage, and Maintenance. (Reasons for the suggested grouping are cov- 
ered with full discussion of items in each category, and, therefore, are not 
included here. ) 


Question 6: What are some actual examples of the various ways in 
which school districts finance their school music programs? 


ANSWER: Two examples are included in the Appendix, representing 
different procedures. See Part XI. 


Question 7: Should pupils be charged fees for participating in school 
music organizations and activities? 

Answer: The charging of fees in public schools, except in the case of 
a damage or breakage deposit, tends to be discriminatory and, therefore, 
contradicts the democratic philosophy of free public education. By 
this is meant that a pupil who must pay a fee to belong to an instrumental 
group, for instance, may be barred from the group because of his 
family’s inability to pay such a fee. Some schools charge a nominal 
rental fee for the use of instruments; the proceeds from such charges 
are used to repair or recondition instruments as needed. Wherever 
possible, all music activities should be financed as an intrinsic part of 
of the school program—from school funds. 


Question 8: Should schools permit the practice of music organiza- 
tions selling various items to finance their needs? 


Answer: The music organization or department that must resort to 
using students as salesmen, or to running tag days, is spending time and 
energy on activities that are not musical. This is true of the music 
teacher's time and energy, too; he should be free to devote himself to 
the musical development of his students. It is also true that taxpayers 
often resent being asked to contribute to the support of school activities 
they already are supporting, presumably, through taxes. 


Question 9: Should schools charge admission to concerts or other 
public performances of their musical organizations? 


Answer: Many schools charge admission, but there are educators 
and parents who feel that activities sponsored by the school and sup- 
ported by tax money should be open to the public without charge. 


1 Music _—— National Conference. Music Research Council Bulletin No. 18. Music 
Supervision and Administration in the Schools. Washington 6, D. C.: The Music Educators 
National Conference, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1949. 30 pp. 
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Some schools have attempted to relieve parents of the heavy burden 
of ticket purchasing by selling a family season ticket admitting all mem- 
bers of one family to all musical events during a school year. 

Arguments in favor of selling tickets to school events represent the 
practice as developing spirit among the school musicians, developing 
interest over and beyond musical interest, gaining school and community 
publicity, and giving pupils experience both in supporting their organ- 
ization and in helping school and public relations. 

Such arguments have some validity and are acceptable as long as 
the students also respond to the inherent appeal of music as the chief 
reason for a concert, and as long as the practice of selling tickets does 
not lead school authorities to believe that musical organizations should 
support themselves, wholly or in part, through such practices. 





IX. Music Rooms and Equipment 


a physical facilities of housing and equipment are of paramount 
importance in planning for the music program in the typical secondary 
school of today. In planning new facilities or in remodeling present 
facilities for music instruction in the schools, thought must given 
to the needs of both the school and the community. Success in housing 
and equipping the school music department can be fully realized only 
when school authorities, school architects, school music supervisors and 
teachers, and community leaders work together in planning for the 
present and future needs of both school and community music. The size 
of the music room and the amount of equipment for the music depart- 
ment will largely be determined by the size of the school. 

The best source of information on the subject of music rooms and 
equipment is the publication, Music Buildings, Rooms, and Equipment, 
which is published by the Music Educators National Conference, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. This is a thorough, well- 
illustrated study dealing with every detail of building and equipment. 
(See questions and answers in questions Nos. 6 and 7 following. ) 


Question 1: What basic considerations are important in planning a 
functional music room? 

Answer: Some of the basic considerations which are important in 
planning school music rooms are location, size, lighting, acoustics, 
ventilation, sound insulation, and sound-proofing. 


Question 2: Besides large rehearsal areas for orchestra, band, and 
chorus, what other rooms should be included in the planning of a 
functional music department? 

Answer: Besides the large rehearsal areas, it is important to plan 
for a general music, theory, or music appreciation classroom; music 
office or offices; music library or libraries; uniform and robe storage 
rooms; instrument storage room or rooms. Where it is feasible, the 
music program will benefit greatly by the addition of practice rooms, 
an instrument repair room, and a recording room or studio. 


Question 3: What general equipment is needed in music rooms? 

Answer: A music room should be equipped with good posture 
chairs, teacher’s desk, chalkboards, tack boards, electric outlets, blackout 
curtains, and clock. 

Question 4: What specialized equipment is needed? 

Answer: The choral room needs conductor's stand, ium, con- 
ductor’s chair, piano, and record player. The instrumental room needs 
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conductor’s stand, podium, conductor’s chair, stools for bass players, 
and racks for large string and brass instruments. 


Question 5: Is there need for any other kind of equipment to carry 
on a full music program? 

Answer: Other desirable equipment for the music department in- 
cludes such teaching aids as radio, recording equipment, record player 
in every music room, stroboscope, opaque projector, motion picture 
projector, filmstrip and slide projector, television, tuning bars, and 
metronomes. 


Question 6: What is the table of contents of the book, Music Build- 
ings, Rooms, and Equipment? 

Answer: The table of contents includes: (1) Introduction; (II) 
Planning the Music Facilities; (III) Location of the Music Rooms; (IV) 
Types of Music Rooms; (V) The School Auditorium; (V1) Shells; ( VII) 
Acoustics; (VIII) Illumination and Color; (IX) Heating and Air-Con- 
ditioning; (X) Equipment; and (XI) Audio-Visual. 


Question 7: Where may this book be obtained? 
ANSWER: It is available at: Music Educators National Conference, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Question 8: What does it cost? 
Answer: The purchase price is $4.50 per copy. 





X. Exceptional Children 


 - educators believe that music has values for all children, 
and that it may have particular value for children with special problems. 
This is an area where many questions are asked; definitive answers 
are slow in coming because our profession is carefully seeking them out, 
and because we are still in the early stages of learning what music can 
do for the exceptional child and how it should be used in his development. 


Question 1: What children are included in the group referred to as 
“exceptional children”? 

Answer: The definition of the term “exceptional children” in this 
publication includes those children who deviate from the so-called norm 
to an extent that makes special consideration desirable in terms of 
musical materials and meth 

It should be remembered, however, that these individuals and groups 
are first children (or youth) like other children They are human a 
and have the same basic needs and drives as have other human beings 
They differ in one or more ways from the average individual,’ but t 
individuals in a so-called average class also differ from each other. The 
aim of music education in working with exceptional children is not to 
make them feel separated and different, but to help them feel they are 
a wanted part of society, and that music has much of interest and value 
to offer them. 


Question 2: How can music be best used to meet the needs of stu- 
dents especially gifted in intelligence? 

Answer: Students in this category are interested in all phases of 
music, and particularly —— by those aspects having to do with 
form, instrumentation, style and school of composers, harmony, reading 
music, and developing facility in making music. They can cover more 
material in music, including musical and factual detail, and also develop 
skill more readily than can the average group. In general, they are 
more interested in the music of great composers than is the average class. 
However, they are also interested in many of the aspects of music that 
interest average pupils; for example, popular music and jazz. The 
musical courses planned for these classes should include a wealth of 
challenging materials. 

Many students in this group possess unusual creative ability. This 
should be nurtured, since such individuality may be capable of great 
contributions to society. 


1 The abstract of a recent study, Music for the Educable Mentally Retarded, is included in the 
Appendix, Part X. Also see Apppendix, Part III for an article entitled Characteristics of Oustanding 
High School Musicians. 
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Question 3: How can music best.be used to meet the needs of pupils 
retarded in mental growth? 


Answer: Pupils in this category are not interested to any significant 
extent in the intellectual aspects of music. They are not able to grasp 
abstractions easily; whereas a teacher might be able to explain three-part 
song form to an average class, with a good expectation of their under- 
standing it, a real grasp of the form would be much more difficult, and 
perhaps impossible (depending upon the degree of retardedness), for 
retarded pupils to achieve. 

Pupils in these a like to do rather than think. The musical 
experiences planned for them should be direct and uncomplicated, and 
should be so limited in scope that the class will achieve a feeling of 
success almost immediately. The teacher should remember that every 
retarded pupil has had extensive experience with failure—not par- 
ticularly in music, but in many areas of his experience. The objective 
should be to provide music classes that are characterized by activity for 
all pupils, by doing that leads to learning, by a variety of experiences 
of different kinds (because the attention span of retarded pupils is 
sharply limited), and by approaches that capture the attention in no 
uncertain manner. 

Because retarded —— like to see tangible outcomes in visible form, 
projects such as making and using instruments, giving programs, and 
taking field trips are likely to be successful. 


Question 4: What about music for emotionally disturbed pupils? 


Answer: The tensions of these pupils may be somewhat relieved 
through singing, rhythmic activities, and listening to music. However, 
since music educators are not qualified psychologists or therapists, there 
is danger in ——. and encouraging them to assume duties or re- 
sponsibilities where they must function in such capacities. Music 
specialists working with emotionally disturbed pupils should have expert 
guidance from qualified supervisors. It should be borne in mind that 
emotionally disturbed pupils may respond negatively to certain musical 
experiences, and thus more harm than good may be done. 


Question 5: How can music be used to help pupils with physical 
handicaps? 

Answer: This is an area where special training is needed before 
a teacher should attempt instruction. The limitations and capabilities of 
each pupil must be considered before work in music is offered. As in the 
case of pupils with emotional handicaps, the possibility of negative instead 
of positive results is always present. If schools attempt to include music 
in the ee for physically handicapped pupils, it should be with the 
advice and supervision of qualified medical personnel. 
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Question 6: Can the school help students with superior musical 
talent? 


Answer: Definitely. One of the first contributions the school can 
make is to identify such individuals, to recognize their talent. The school 
can also help by guiding these students in securing eae musical 
instruction, and in helping provide healthy outlets for their talents in 
performance situations. The school can also serve in preventing the 
exploitation of students who have unusual musical talent. 


Question 7: Is it true that superior intelligence and musical ability 
are related? 

Answer: This question is frequently asked and is greatly over- 
simplified. No direct relationship of significance has been proved between 
musical talent and intelligence. However, many music educators have 
noted that their best music students are, in some cases, superior in the 
other academic areas. It is evident that many of these same students 
also display marked ability in other areas. 

Farnsworth? states: “. . . the music test data indicate that within the 
range of school populations, academic intelligence and the several 
tonal abilities have at best only a slight positive relationship.” But he 
adds a sentence which throws great light on a continuing argument: 
“Yet the fact remains that, if one is to reach the highest level of musical 
success, one needs an intelligence considerably above that of the average.” 
Thus it seems possible that the above-average intelligence is the factor 
that may help pupils with only average musical talent use this talent to 
such good advantage that it appears to be superior, and thus to be re- 
lated positively to intelligence. 

"2 Farnsworth, Paul R. The Social Psychology of Music. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


Inc. 1958. p. 184. See Appendix, Part I. Reprinted with permission of Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc. 





XI. Evaluation 


"Te development of an effective music program involves constant 
evaluation of what the program is trying to accomplish and of the 
means it is using. This evaluation must be made, on occasion, by the 
principal, the teacher, the pupils, and the parents. It will determine 
the course of action to be taken to improve program objectives, program 
organization and content, and day-to-day teaching-learning effectiveness. 


Question 1: Is evaluation as essential a part of classroom work in 
music as it is in other program areas? 

Answer: Evaluation is an essential part of any learning situation. 
In music, as in other areas, students and teachers must be intelligent 
about what they are accomplishing. Both individuals and groups need 
critical appraisal of classroom activities and of their part in these 
activities. 

Question 2: Does evaluation in music differ in any way from evalua- 
tion in other areas? 

Answer: No. Music activities call for the immediate application of 
principles. The development of skills takes place in actual performance 
and the development of knowledge and attitudes is an integral part of 
this performance. Moreover, for the most , school program activities 
are group activities. Music, therefore, offers the opportunity for con- 
tinuous evaluation and for evaluation by the group. It provides the cir- 
cumstances for the most effective evaluation while work is in progress 
and by those immediately involved. 


Question 3: In what ways are students immediately involved in 
evaluation of the work being P 

Answer: In music there are few absolutely right answers. As a 
creative art form, music lends itself to a free play of individual tastes and 
judgments. Students, with the — of the teacher’s more matured 
tastes and informed judgments, have the opportunity to develop criteria 
for their own performance. Moreover, as an art form, the quality of the 
final performance must be based on a continuous and detailed attention 
to the many elements that go into a well-rounded and satisfying musical 
experience. 

Question 4: What is the place of formal testing in the music program? 

Answer: Students may be tested in music as they are in academic 
subjects. The test which is effective as a means of evaluating day-to-day 
teaching-learning situations finds its roots in musical experiences. For 
both student and teacher, the purpose of testing is two-fold—to answer 
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questions they might have about the musical growth of class members 
and to provide the basis for the planning of future musical experiences. 


Question 5: What should the teacher be aware of when evaluating 
or grading in music? 

Answer: Attitudes, understanding, and skill in music are highly 
subjective. Music itself is many things to many people and individual 
differences in music stand out prominently. Students begin on a wide 
variety of levels and their progress is always unique for each individual. 
In evaluating this progress, the teacher must recognize both that the 
avenues of musical growth are many and that responsiveness to music 
cannot be measured against hard and fast criteria. Likewise, since music 
is an individual and personal experience, the most effective evaluation 
as a means to further growth is that type of evaluation in which the 
individual or the group is most intimately involved. 


Question 6: What standardized tests are available? 

ANSWER: There are two kinds of standardized tests available—tests 
of talent and tests of achievement. The talent or diagnostic tests 
measure basic abilities in pitch, rhythm, tonal-memory, and intensity. 
These tests are used to identify musically gifted pupils, potential 
achievement, and career possibilities. The achievement tests measure 
progress in such areas as recognizing compositions by ear, using acci- 
dentals, detecting changes in pitch, writing key signatures, knowing 


instrumentation, recognizing selections from the musical score.’ At the 
present time, these tests are used with more discrimination than they 
may have been used in the past. They are not used either for the pur- 
pose of excluding certain students from some part in a music program 
or for setting up rigid standards for evaluation. Their use is confined to 
specific purposes and under specific circumstances. 


Question 7: What criteria might the teacher use in evaluating his 
own work? 

Answer: General criteria for helping teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators discover aspects of classroom work that need attention 
have been developed and widely used. For the music teacher some of 
these criteria might raise the following questions: 

A. Am I aware of the purpose of music in the school program? 

B. Am I able to differentiate between music as a highly developed 
art, performed by highly skilled artists, and music as an opportunity for 
intellectual, emotional, and social growth for children and young people 
of varying interests and talents? 

C. Do I know my school or school system music course of study 
thoroughly? 

1 For a bibliography of testing materials available and a discussion of their use, see Guiding 


Junior High-School Pupils in Music Experiences by Frances M. Andrews and Joseph Leeder. 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1953. P. 264. 
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D. Do I know and like my subject area? 

E. Are my own musical interests lively, tastes under frequent ap- 
praisal, skills constantly developing? 

F. Do I seek opportunities to develop professionally by bein 
active member of local and national music organizations, subscribing 
to publications and participating in workshops and conferences? 

G. Have I made full use of supervisory assistance available to me? 

H. In my classroom work, do I recognize the opportunities that 
music offers for direct participation in varied activities suitable to the 
interests and needs of many individuals and of many groupings? 

I. AmI making full use of the manifold contributions that individuals 
and institutions of any community can make to a music program? 


Question 8: How good is the school music program? 

Answer: In evaluating their program, many schools use the criteria 
set up by Section D-12, entitled “Music,” of the Cooperative Study of 
Secondary School Standards.’ These criteria cover organization, nature 
of offerings, physical facilities, direction of learning, outcomes, and special 
characteristics of music. A less formal evaluation of the school music 
program might include such questions as: 

A. Is music accepted as an integral part of the school program? 

B. Is the relationship of music in the secondary school as readily 
recognized as the relationship between other secondary and elementary 
program areas? 

C. Is the music program as balanced as other offerings? 

D. Are all students given the opportunity to participate in music? 

E. Do all areas of the program enjoy adequate budget consideration? 

F. Do all aspects of the program have equal status and opportunity? 

G. Are music staff loads out of proportion to other teacher loads? 

H. Are music teachers well qualified for the positions they hold? 

I. Does the music staff have the opportunity to work cooperatively 
in setting up objectives and in achieving these objectives? 

J. Does the music staff have the opportunity to work with other 
members of the school staff? 

K. Does the music staff have the opportunity to work with elemen- 
tary-school music teachers to develop common objectives and to realize 
a better relationship between the secondary- and elementary-school pro- 
grams? 

L. Does the principal provide orientation opportunities for new 
music staff members? 

M. Does the principal provide in-service training opportunities for 
all music staff members? 


~ 8 Boaluative Criteria: Cooperative Study of Secondary-S Standards. Washington 6, D. 
1785 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 1950. The study pet penne pa tape hy Lye 








Xll. The Effective Music Teacher 


os qualities, certain refinements distinguish the master 
teacher or the master-teacher-to-be from the average teacher. One 
teacher-leaves only the best with students, draws from them their best. 
Another is satisfied with less than the best response from students, 
leaves them with little to take away. The music teacher is always in the 
public eye, wields a tremendous influence over the students who pass 
through the classroom door, and interprets the activities of the music 
program, defining to the public the role that music plays in school and 
community. Because of these factors, the music teacher must be care- 
fully selected. 


Question 1: What are some of the personal traits of a successful 
music teacher in the junior and senior high school? 

Answer: A successful music teacher must possess human under- 
standing and sensitivity; enthusiasm; and attractive and natural personal 
appearance; a cooperative attitude; leadership ability; a sincere love 
for people, especially youth; friendliness; cheerfulness; imagination; re- 


sourcefulness; magnetism of —s vision; good taste; self con- 
e 


fidence; a professional attitude to position and to associates; loyalty; 
ability to counsel and to guide learning; a sense of humor; the ability 
to accept criticism. These are the qualities needed for a strong teach- 


ing personality. 


Question 2: What are some of the special competencies of a success- 
ful music teacher? 

Answer: A successful music teacher must, first of all, know his sub- 
ject and be able to take his place in the school and the community as a 
musician. A successful music teacher must have a knowledge of teaching 
techniques and a knowledge of music material with which to work; 
must keep up with advances made in the field and with new publica- 
tions; must have developed competence through special education 
in psychology and child development, as well as in experiences with 
children; must have had practice teaching in the grade level of specializa- 
tion; should have facility at the piano adequate to the demands of the 
position plus proficiency in one performance area; should understand 
the place of music in the total school program and in society. 


Question 3: What is the role of the music teacher in the community? 


Answer: The qualified music teacher participates in community 
activities; foresees problems and plans accordingly; promotes school 
music interests with enthusiastic vigor but with a complete understand- 
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ing of the total school program. The successful music teacher will adopt 
the customs of the community, accept. and value the teacher's role in 
society and exemplify the human qualities inherent in the subject taught. 


Question 4: What specialized training should the music teacher 
have in, order to be a well-prepared music teacher? 

Answer: Of basic importance to the music teacher is knowledge of 
music literature, acquaintance with music of all kinds, apes. and media. 
Also basic to the training of a well-prepared music teacher is adequate 
foundation in music theory which includes music reading, ear training 
and dictation, keyboard harmony. Form and analysis, courses in arrang- 
ing, counterpoint, and composition are all a part of basic music training. 
Equally important are facility on the piano and ability to perform in one 
area. In the instrumental field, the teacher should possess a knowledge of 
all instruments sufficient for the teaching of beginning students. A 
student who has attained an advanced level of proficiency should receive 
instruction from a teacher who likewise has attained proficiency as a 
performer and instructor on the instruments involved. Professional train- 
ing must include music education courses, observation, and student 
teaching, as well as courses in general professional education. 





Xill. Music Education as a Profession 


= education in today’s world is a profession in the field of 
education, and a profession in the field of music. The recognition of 
music education as a profession very gradually emerged with the growth 
of the total profession of education, and specifically from the founding, 
the growth, and the leadership which was fostered within the profes- 
sional organization, the Music Educators National Conference. To this 
day, the prestige of the profession of music education is enhanced and 
its ‘stability is maintained through this symbol of unity. Growth in music 
education has been marked by trends which have been indicated from 
within the profession, trends accelerated as a result of research and ex- 
perimentation by the music educators themselves, trends in the changing 
patterns of general education toward broader curricula, trends which 
gradually have become accepted practices and objectives of the pro- 
fession. 

The music educator must necessarily be concerned with those ma- 
terials of consequence to his fellow educators in the many other areas of 
education, and with those matters of consequence to professional 
musicians, composers, and conductors. The viewpoints of music educa- 
tor and musician, however, vary. The music educator is not only 
vitally concerned with the students he teaches (these students repre- 
sent the widest imaginable range of musical interests, abilities, back- 
grounds, and standards); he is also responsible for the quality of his 
students’ achievement, whether this be in the role of performers or con- 
sumers. If a key distinction may be made between professional music 
educators and professional musicians it might be this: The professional 
music educator must think first of his pupils’ musical growth and 
achievement, while the professional musician must think first of his own 
musical growth and achievement. Many individuals, fortunately, manage 
to think of both on an equal basis. 

The music educator is one of the school staff responsible for the 
teaching of music as a subject with its own discipline and is, therefore, 
working shoulder to shoulder with the teachers of other academic sub- 
jects—with the teachers of all subjects offered in the curriculum. Music 
educators are often in the public spotlight, and, although they are best 
known for their work with large performing groups, they work ex- 
tensively in the relative seclusion of the classroom and rehearsal hall, 
often on an individual basis with individual pupils. Music is not their 
sole responsibility; the total welfare of the youth they teach is of vital 
interest to them. 
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Music education is one of the most distinctive and distinguished pro- 
fessions in the fields of music and education. Certainly no field has 
greater opportunities or responsibilities. 


Question 1: What professional training distinguishes the music edu- 
cator in the public schools from the private music teachers, or from the 
professional musician? 

Answer: The music educator in today’s schools is certificated to 
teach music in the schools. While the various states have their own 
specific requirements, the majority of music educators hold college degrees 
representing specific training both in music and in the field of music 
education. The professional musician and/or the private music teacher 
is likely to have concentrated his work in the field of music per se. It is 
true, however, that many music educators are also private music teachers 
and work part time as performing musicians in one capacity or another. 


Question 2: Are all certificated music educators qualified to teach 
all the areas of music education; for example, is the same individual 
likely to be equally qualified in elementary and secondary music, or 
in choral and instrumental? 

Answer: This depends both on the individual and on the institution 
from which he holds a degree. The answer in general is that each 
individual is likely to be much stronger and better prepared in certain 
areas than in others, although there are individuals who are well pre- 
pared in all areas. Administrators would do well to inquire into the 
preparation and background of each applicant with reference to the 
particular position open. 

Question 3: What is the professional organization of music educa- 
torsP 

Answer: The Music Educators National Conference, a department 
of the National Education Association of the United States. This is a 
voluntary, non-profit organization ew all phases of music in 
the schools, colleges, universities, and teacher training institutions. 
Membership is open to any person actively interested in music education. 


Question 4: Music teachers seeking positions in the public schools 
often inquire whether or not they may ethically engage in selling musi- 
cal instruments and supplies to students in the school system. Is this 
generally accepted as an ethical practice? 

Answer: The National Education Association Committee on Ethics 
has given the following opinion concerning this point: 


Oprion 18! 
EMPLOYMENT, SELLING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS—While the right 
to augment teaching income is recognized under the Code, solicitation by a 


2 Quoted from Opinions of the Committee on Professional Ethics of the National Education 
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teacher of parents of children in his class to purchase musical instruments at 
discount prices is improper. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION UNDER TRADE LAWS—Under certain cir- 
cumstances an agent for a wholesaler or manufacturer may be violating 
Federal and state legislation directed against “unfair competition” in selling 
goods foy profit. 


Principle IV, Section 10, Opinions 5, 9 


A member of the Association requests an opinion as to whether it is ethical 
for a music teacher in a school system to supplement his salary by selling 
musical instruments under the following conditions: 

The teacher, as an agent for wholesalers or manufacturers, 
solicits individual members of the school band, which he 
directs, and students in his classes for the purpose of selling 
musical instruments. Sales are made at discount prices 
substantially under the retail price charged by local 
merchants. 

The Committee has pointed out in previous opinions that the Code of 
Ethics recognizes, with very few limitations, the right of teachers to supple- 
ment their teaching salaries by outside employment. In Opinion 9 the Com- 
mittee held that a teacher who solicits parents of his students for the purchase 
of encyclopedias acted contrary to Section 10 of Principle IV of the Code 
which provides that a teacher will: 

Engage in no gainful employment, outside of his contract, 


where the employment affects adversely his professional 
P _ y P 
is 


status or impairs his standing with his students, associates, 
and the community. 

In Opinion 9 the Committee found that because of the special nature of 
the student-teacher relationship there was a factor of implied pressure where 
the potential purchaser was a parent of a student in the teacher’s class. Such 
solicitation was, therefore, deemed improper even though it was recognized 
that in some situations this could be done without adverse effects. It is the 
Committee’s opinion that a teacher soliciting his students to purchase musical 
instruments at a profit to himself falls within the finding of Opinion 9 and that 
the teacher in this case is acting contrary to Section 10 of Principle IV for 
the reasons stated. 

The Committee wishes to call attention to an aspect of the matter which 
does not directly involve the Code of Ethics. When teachers engage in the 
sale of goods for profit, they enter the field of commercial enterprise and are 
subject to Federal and state trade regulatory laws. Thus when a teacher, as 
an agent for a wholesaler or manufacturer, sells musical instruments to his 
students at an undisclosed profit and creates the impression that the make 
of instrument which he sells is the only one satisfactory for the student's 
use, he may be violating trade regulatory statutes. Sales made under such 
circumstances have often resulted in local criticism of music teachers and the 
impairment of good public-school relations, particularly where local merchants 
have been adversely affected. 

The Committee recognizes that the sale of musical instruments at discount 
prices constitutes a substantial saving to students and may allow them 
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to purchase instruments which they could not otherwise afford. However, 
the requirements of Federal and state legislation directed against “unfair 
competition” cannot be ignored. Because of the difficulty of generalizing as to 
the application of such legislation in given situations, the Committee at this 
time merely brings the matter to the attention of the profession. 


Question 5: Is it ethical for a music educator to teach music privately 
in the community where he holds a position in the public schools? 

Answer: This seems to be a matter of local policy. Some school 
boards permit private teaching, others do not. It is best for the music 
teacher to inquire about the school policy before accepting a position 
in any community. The basic canis unaleed is that private a 
should not interfere with the school-sponsored teaching of the individual. 


Question 6: What policy exists regarding the public performance of 
school music organizations should such performance appear to compete 
with that of professional musicians? 

Answer: A statement representing the official agreement existing 
between the American Federation of Musicians, the Music Educators 
National Conference, and the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators is included in the Appendix, Part V. (This statement is en- 
titled: “For Understanding and Cooperation Between School and Pro- 
fessional Musicians.” ) 


Question 7: What is the copyright law* with regard to the use of 
audiovisual aids in music education? 

Answer: A definitive answer to this has been supplied in an article 
by Leonard Feist, “In Re: The Use of Copyright Music for Audio- 
Visual Education.” The article, originally # pogeue in the Music Educa- 
tors Journal, April-May 1954, is reprinted as part of this publication. 
See Appendix, Part VI. 

* The Music Educators National Conference has a study committee investigating and working 
on problems of the copyright law as they affect music educators. The recommendations of this 


committee are forwarded to the United States Copyright Office, Library of Congress, as they are 
formulated. 








XIV. Can Music Promote 
International Understanding? 





= before national and international organizations—both private 
and governmental—were created, the arts, including music, flourished. 
Yet it has been only in comparatively recent times that emphasis has 
been given to the arts as they affect international relations.' 


Question 1; Is music the “Universal Language” which motivates for 
good only? 

Answer: Much too often we hear music referred to as the “universal 
language.” This is something of a fallacy if we mean that music is only 
a power for good. It is admitted that music is a prime vehicle of com- 
munication among peoples. At the same time, music can promote hos- 
tility. Before and during the last world conflict, we had some good 
illustrations of countries which used music as an effective tool not only 
in their armed forces, but also as the means of fostering political 
ideologies. 

The mere playing and singing of the music of other countries does not 
necessarily contribute to international understanding. The people of 
France and Germany have carried on the exchange of music across 
national boundaries he centuries, and with unfortunate regularity have 
also carried on bitter wars. 

Music can, on the other hand, serve as a motivation for harmony, 
understanding, and peace, and music is especially useful to and com- 
patible with a broad program of public relations—within a school, in a 
community, and indeed on a national and international basis. Music is 
not only a stimulus to cooperation—it is also a stimulus to competition. 


Question 2: What are some important factors in teaching interna- 
tional understanding through music? 

Answer: In the enormous tasks many people and many countries 
have set for themselves the teaching of international understanding, 
two important factors are implicit: one of these is the necessity to rely 
almost exclusively on speech as the medium of communication. Im- 
mediately the observation is made that music is an exception, but is it? 
The influence of speech on the reception of music is undeniably a power- 
ful force, which is why any consideration of successful teaching of in- 
ternational understanding through music must include more than the 
mere knowledge of the music itself; it must also include consideration 
of the kind of talk that goes on about the music. 


1 This is an abridgement of a chapter originally prepared for the December 1956 issue of 
THE BULLETIN of the NASSP. 
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In the second place, the current impression, not only in the United 
States, but in other countries as well, is that the road to international 
understanding belongs to governmental and inter-governmental organ- 
izations. While it is true that national governments throughout the 
world—and_ inter-governmental organizations—have primary responsi- 
bilities to maintain international understanding, the achievement of in- 
ternational understanding begins with the individuals within the national 
governments all over the world. 

What application does this broad statement have to music and why is 
it made here? Musicians, by their very nature, are inclined to deal 
solely with music as an art. They should utilize their creative talents, 
not only to make and to teach music, but should also channel their art 
into broad avenues of dissemination and usefulness, including interna- 
tional understanding. 


Question 3: What is the responsibility of music educators in teach- 
ing international understanding? 

Answer: There is probably no group of musicians in the United 
States better situated to teach international understanding through music 
than the music educators in elementary, junior, and senior high schools, 
as well as in the colleges and universities. We are concerned in this 
instance with the teaching of international understanding in junior and 
senior high schools. 

We must remember that there are, by far, more small school systems 
in the United States than large school systems, and teachers of special 
subjects, such as art and music, frequently work throughout the system. 
So, while the balance of this chapter will be directed to the music educa- 
tion programs in the junior and senior high schools and their responsi- 
bility, opportunities, and rewards in engaging in serious projects of music 
and international understanding, all that is written here applies equally 
well to the music program in the elementary schools. It is on this level 
that groundwork can be laid for successful teaching of international 
understanding through music in the secondary schools. 


Question 4: Can music be used to teach international understanding? 


Answer: The answer to the question is in the affirmative. Proof of 
this statement is in the dedicated and successful programs of thousands 
of music educators in the schools all over the United States. This chapter 
could not possibly give more than brief references to substantiate this 
point. Here is one: Fifteen years ago there was virtually no Latin 
American music played or sung in our schools in the United States, due 
to the fact that there was a dearth of material, and also, of course, to the 
fact that up until the last war, our cultural exchange had been almost 
exclusively with Europe. Through a cooperative project between the 
Pan American Union and the Music Educators National Conference, and 
with the assistance of the publishers in the United States, a very con- 
siderable amount of Latin American music was selected and published 
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for the schools. Now it is rare that a music department in a school sys- 
tem presents many programs without the inclusion of some Latin Ameri- 
can music. And, more important, the good teacher does not simply teach 
the music—he also teaches something of its origin. 


Question 5: What is the purpose of using music in teaching interna- 
tional understanding? 

Answer: At this point we must refer to a comment made previously 
concerning the use and influence of speech on the reception of music. 
In a way, music in itself —- unity, whereas speech tends to en- 
courage dissension. It is not possible to disagree very much about music 
without the use of words. Therefore, the teacher's responsibility is in- 
deed a grave one. No one can contradict anyone else in music. It is true 
that music has opposites—low, high, soft, loud, etc. These are not con- 
tradictory. The music educator knows that the purpose of music in 
teaching international understanding is to create at least the tendency 
toward unity; therefore, the music educator must also realize that quite 
as important as the teaching of the music is the framework of reference 
provided by the teacher as he talks not only about the music, but also 
about its origin 


Question 6: How can music be used to teach international under- 
standing? 

Answer: One important observation that can be made in answer to 
this question is that the music educator, without sacrificing his profes- 
sional status, should think of himself as a citizen with a responsibility, 
and not alone as a musician and educator. Next, and again without 
overlooking aesthetic values, he should not, in his role as teacher of in- 
ternational understanding through music, think only in terms of “good” 
and “bad” music, but rather in terms of what music is good for. 

If there are some records, for instance, of the Maori people in New 
Zealand which the music teacher may happen to feel are not “good” 
music, according to his training and taste, his duty as a teacher of in- 
ternational understanding, and indeed his opportunity to broaden his 
own horizons, is not to shun that music, but to present to his students 
this example of a culture in another part of the world. The “World 
Library of Folk and Primitive Music’ mentioned in the brief bibli- 
ography at the end of this chapter could be usefully and intelligently 
presented by music educators as a part of their programs of teaching 
international understanding through music. In order to do this, however, 
there would need to be some study undertaken by the teachers regard- 
ing the origin of this music. 


Question 7: Should we expect students to “enjoy” music of other 
countries? 

Answer: The question of how can music be used to teach interna- 
tional understanding is also necessarily concerned with whether we 
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should expect students to enjoy the music of other parts of the world, 
and to what extent they should know something about the background 
of this music. The good teacher will probably caution against too 
much insistence on this business of enjoyment. He will make the follow- 
ing substitution: “Should we expect the students to hear,” or even 
better, “Should the students be given an opportunity to hear.” 


Question 8: Should the students, as they hear music of other coun- 
tries, know something of its background? 

Answer: Herein lies another rich opportunity, not only in the direc- 
tion of international understanding, but also in the direction of integra- 
tion of programs within a school itself. There is no subject in the school 
curriculum that has a more natural pipe line to the other subject fields 
than music. Why, then, should not the music teacher draw on the 
resources of his colleagues, the teachers of other subjects, as he deals with 
international relations and international understanding—the history 
teacher, the art teacher, the teachers of languages (a field filled with 
magnificent opportunities for cooperation), the teachers of sciences, 
eo: speech; teachers in the audio-visual aids departments, dramatics 
and physical education? Together with his colleague teachers in other 
fields, the music teacher can give the boys and pirls the “background” 
for the music they are given an opportunity to hear and perhaps per- 
form. The music educator also has opportunity to be part of a total 
school program devoted to teaching international understanding through 
school assemblies, and, incidentally, with the students, not alone as 
passive audiences, but as active participants. 


Question 9: Is there a difference between international relations and 
intercultural relations? 

Answer: Too many people think of intercultural relations as being 
international in character. As everyone knows, intercultural relations 
can be international, but there are many, many instances (less now than 
formerly, it is true) right here in the United States where we have out- 
standing illustrations of intercultural relations. Take our strong minority 
groups on the iron range in Minnesota, and farther south in the same 
state, the Scandinavian minority groups. A former Minnesota student 
remembers very well a great deal of intercultural relations in high- 
school days and, “thanks to some good teachers, we learned about 
Finland and we felt about Finland because the Finnish students were 
encouraged to bring their songs to school. There was not only con- 
siderable integrating between and by teachers and students, but the 
school was the center of community integration as well, with music of the 
homes of these minority groups playing a unifying role.” This type of 
intercultural opportunity still exists in many parts of the country. 

Question 10: To what extent should we try to give pupils an oppor- 
tunity to hear music which is quite different from that of the western 
world? 
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Answer: Some answer should be given to a typical recurring in- 
quiry we hear nowadays as to whether we should actually try to under- 
stand the music of the Orient. We should not try to formalize the 
teaching of music before pupils are given the opportunity to hear the 
music. The students in our schools should be given an opportunity to 
hear music of all kinds from all parts of the world. 

At a performance of Chinese opera and ballet presented by the Peoples 
Republic of China in Paris, there was included a large group of second- 
ary-school children from France. The music and the instruments were 
Oriental, as was the presentation of the ballet. It was interesting to 
watch the ears—and eyes—of those children attune themselves to a 
music and ballet not one of them had heard before. Nor had there been 
any orientation previously undertaken by their teacher, because this was 
the premiere performance in Paris. At the conclusion of the performance, 
the children were the first to give rising plaudit to the performers. 

The teacher’s role in the teaching of international understanding is 
predominantly important from the standpoint of creative teaching, and 
it is necessary for the teacher not to come between the students and their 
personal reception of the music itself. This means a good bit of widen- 
ing of horizons and opening of doors, figuratively speaking, without 
accompanying preconceived professorial prejudices. 


Question 11: What music can be used to teach international under- 
standing? 

Answer: We in the United States already have an abundance of 
music and books containing music. It is not the lack of materials that is 
a barrier to the teacher of international understanding through music. 
What has been the chief deterrent to an expanded program is the 
lack of know-how in this respect, not only here in the United States, but 
also in many other countries, due to the fact that international under- 
standing and international relations are relatively new fields of activity 
for the arts. 


Question 12: Is there any international music really understandable 
by all? 

Answer: It is probably safe to say that there is a mere handful of 
people in the world who are bi-musical in the sense that we use the 
word bi-lingual. One trained in the fine art of European music may 
have heard a lot of Japanese music, for example, but does he really 
understand it in the sense that he understands European music—that is, 
as he would understand the language? On the other hand, using the 
word understanding in a loose sense, or better yet, substituting for 
understanding words such as “react to,” “being interested in,” or even 
“amused by,” we are safe in saying that music “gets around” much 
easier than a language. What about the millions of discs of hillbilly 
music exported by the United States each year? And what about the 
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twenty million harmonicas sent all over the world from the little town 
of Trossingen, Germany, each year? Millions of jazz records go to Latin 
America, to Turkey, to everywhere. 


Question 13: Should students hear music from all parts of the world? 


Answer: Music educators in the junior and senior high schools are 
well advised to overlook no opportunities to give their music students— 
and all of the students in the schools—(for the teaching of international 
understanding through music belongs to all the students and not alone to 
students in organized music groups) an opportunity to hear music 
from countries all over the world. 

If any needed music is unavailable, then contact with international 
governmental organization such as the Pan American Union and Unesco 
will be found to be helpful. Inquiries can be directed to the Cultural 
Relations Officers of Embassies of the various countries in Washington, 
or to the Cultural Relations Officers of the United States Embassies in 
other countries—or to the Ministries of Education of other countries. The 
offices of the Department of Music of the National Education Association, 
the Music Educators National Conference, have many contacts with 
musicians and music educators in many other countries. And it might be 
noted that the mere process of such research and investigation, under- 
taken by music teachers themselves, can widen the horizons of interna- 
tional understanding. 


Question 14: Should our American music be included in programs 
of teaching international understanding through music? 


Answer: Generally king, this is recommended because it is 
logical and desirable. The study of the music of the United States— 
composed, popular, folk, and jazz—is a fascinating project for students, 
who at the same time receive a unique insight into the history of our 
country. While there is still a tremendous emphasis on European music 
in the schools in the United States, it is significant that, for the last 
fifteen to twenty years, there has been constant increase in emphasis on 
the use of our own music in the schools—both composed and folk. Re- 
cently some attention and recognition have been accorded to jazz as an 
art form and as a part of the music education program in the schools. 


Question 15: To what extent is music a symbol of a growing world 
community? 

Answer: This is a difficult question. The phonograph industry, and 
to a lesser extent the radio, are without question making the music of the 
Occident known to the whole world. To what extent the music has 
brought about reactions, or rather what the reactions in the Oriental 
minds may be, is anyone’s guess. Whether our music becomes associated 
in Oriental minds with imperialism, colonialism, and all the ills and 
frustrations that tan- and dark-skinned people have felt against Europe 
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and America, or whether it becomes associated with Point Four, aid to 
famines, devastated areas, the American tourist spending money, the 
luxuries of American life, is anyone’s guess. There are an infinite number 
of turns these reactions can take. However, it is safe to say that music 
is contributing willy-nilly to the concept all over the world that no part 
of the world is actually able to live in isolation from any other part of the 
world. 


Question 16: What is the value of the exchange of persons—music 
educators and music students? 


Answer: The exchange of teachers and students in the field of music 
education is very important and contributes greatly to international un- 
derstanding. Leaders in music education who have gone from here to 
other countries and who have come from other countries to the United 
States have paid great dividends in international understanding. Count- 
less evidence could be given to substantiate this claim. 

A German music educator came to the-United States for a forty-five day 
visit. He conducted a high-school choir in Arlington, Virginia, and talked 
with the boys and girls about Germany and German boys and girls in his 
choir. He conducted the choir of one of the large universities in a com- 
a by a contemporary German composer. He took a class of twenty- 

ve fourth-grade pupils from an elementary school and gave a demon- 
stration of creative approaches to music teaching in Germany before 
seven hundred music educators. In his audience were also thirty music 
educators from other countries who had come to the United States to 
attend a meeting of Music Educators National Conference, an illustra- 
tion of bi-lateral and multi-lateral international relations. Through the 
medium of music and its natural communicability, literally thousands of 
United States boys and girls, music teachers and citizens, had a contact 
which endeared them to the country of the German visitor. 


In conclusion, therefore, we can be satisfied that there are certain 
facts relative to music education in the schools and international under- 
standing: (1) music is Betting around the world—it is more mobile than 
at any other point in history; (2) music is a powerful force for the 
communication of ideas, positive and negative, and cannot be isolated 
from its effect on people; (3) the system of education in the United States 
is unique from the standpoint of the inclusion of music as a part of the 
general education of boys and girls; (4) the music educators and the 
administrators in the schools in their roles as teachers and citizens have 
the opportunity and the responsibility of utilizing the music program in 
the schools as an important instrumentality in the teaching of interna- 
tional understanding. 
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Appendix—Part I 


Selected Book Reviews 


Tue following book reviews have been selected from the Music Educators 
Journal and the Journal of Research in Music Education, official publications 
of the Music Educators National Conference. 


Music Education: Philosophy 
and Teaching Methods 


Music in Senior High School, 
published by the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference, 1201 
—16th Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 1959. (Reprinted from 
the Music Educators Journal, 
February-March 1959) 

This publication is a compendium 
of reports prepared by the Committees 
of MENC Commission VI, Music in 
Senior High School. The seven chap- 
ters in the publication are titled: (I) 
Why Music Is Indispensable; (II) 
General Music; (III) Vocal Instruc- 
tion and Ensembles; (IV) Band, 
Wind, Percussion Instruction, and En- 
sembles; (V) Orchestra and String 
Instruction and Ensembles; (VI) 
Music Literature, Composition, and 
Theory; (VII) Related Programs— 
Assemblies, Music Productions. 

Music in Senior High School is one 
of the most important and useful of 
the publications which emanated from 
the MENC Music in American Life 
Commission and Committee Plan 
during the 1954-1958 period. The 
seven chapters are preceded by an 
introductory statement and overview 
report for the Commission by the 
general chairman, Wayne S. Hertz, 
Chairman, Division of Music, Central 
Washington College of Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington. 


Chapter I, prepared by Mary 
Elizabeth Whitner, Educational Con- 
sultant, Carl Fischer, Inc., Los 
Angeles, is a statement of the basic 
premises of Commission VI. Chap- 
ters II through VII were prepared by 
the six committees assigned to the 
areas represented by the chapter 
titles. Chairmen of these committees, 
respectively: O. M. Hartsell, Profes- 
sor of Music Education, University of 
Arizona, Tucson; Max D. Risinger, 
Assistant Professor of Music, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene; A. Verne 
Wilson, Supervisor of Music, Portland 
(Oregon) Public Schools; Henry J. 
Von der Heide, Director of Music 
Education, Independent School Dis- 
trict, Boise, Idaho; G. Russell Ross, 
Associate Professor of Music, Central 
Washington College of Education; 
Jack E. Schaeffer, Director of Music, 
Seattle (Washington) Public Schools. 


Creative Rhythmic Movement for 
Children by Gladys Andrews. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
198 pp. Suggested resources and 
bibliography, illustrated. $4.75. 
(Reprinted from the Music Edu- 
cators Journal, September-Octo- 
ber 1954) 

This book, which contains sixty- 
six musical selections and sixty action 
illustrations, is presented with a view 
to understanding children and their 
actions. It tells how creative, rhythmic 
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movement can be used to —_ boys 
and girls develop their desire through 
art, music, language, science, etc. 
There are endian at the end of 
many chapters which can be used as 
teacher aids. Miss Andrews, at present 
assistant professor in New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, has 
worked with children of all ages and 
student teachers and teachers for 
twenty years in areas of creative edu- 
cation, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. 


School Music Handbook by Peter W. 
Dykema and Hannah M. Cundiff. 
(Evanston, Ill.: Summy-Birchard 
Publishing Co.) 669 pp. Illus- 
trated, bibliography, appendix, 
index. $5. (Reprinted from the 
Music Educators Journal, Feb- 
ruary-March 1955) 


Designed to meet the needs of 
classroom teachers and special music 
teachers in the des and junior 


high school, this new edition of an 


earlier book had been in preparation 
for several years before Peter 
Dykema’s death in May 1951. It was 
to be the final statement of his 
philosophy—a summation based upon 
his long life in music education—to 
be offered as a guide and “handbook” 
to students and teachers. The new 
book represents a complete recasting 
and an extensive enlargement of the 
original material. The subject matter 
has been extended to cover not only 
the first six grades in the elementary 
curriculum, but the junior high-school 
grades as well. Some of the questions 
the book answers through the text and 
illustrations are: How is music being 
taught to children in the American 
schools today? What are the present 
aims of music educators? t are 
their hopes with respect to a musi- 
cally informed citizenry? By what 
means will these hopes be realized? 
Specifically, what are the detailed pro- 
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cedures which music teachers have 
found successful in their daily work? 


Music Education in the High School 
by Joseph A. Leeder and William 
S. Haynie. (Englewood Cliffs, 
N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 1958. 
366 pp. (Reprinted from the 
Music Educators Journal, Sep- 
tember-October 1958) 


Music Education in the High School 
considers the music program in grades 
nine through twelve. Chapter titles 
are: Why Music?; Music for All— 
The General Music Class; Vocal 
Music, Instrumental Music; Music 
Theory, Appreciation, Literature, and 
History; Performance; Organizing the 
Music Program; Teaching Aids and 
the Music Library; Music Teaching— 
A Profession; Conducting. Two ap- 
pendices are included. One contains 
a list of publishers, uniform companies, 
equipment, and instrument manu- 
facturers; the other a list of film pro- 
ducers and distributors. 

The text contains helpful aids and 
suggestions for the beginning teacher 
in easily form. Included in 
most chapters are rather lengthy lists 
of “representative” materials which 
appear to be typical rather than selec- 
tive. These are listed by title, author, 
or composer, and publisher with no 
copyright date, pak seems or annota- 
tion. A number of typical high-school 
programs are included, some of which 
illustrate the all too prevalent practice 
of listing music by arranger rather 
than by composer. The philosophic 
orientation of the authors appears to 
be related somewhat loosely to prag- 
matism. While the authors appear to 
be concerned in the opening chapter 
with the current emphasis upon 
science in the schools and its conse- 
quent effect upon the humanities, it 
may be questioned how firmly they 
come to grips with many of the 
criticisms being levelled at music in- 
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struction in the secondary school— 
need for sequential development, ex- 
ploitation of students, the place of the 
gifted and the handicapped, the rela- 
tion of school to community life, the 
conflict between environment and 
standards, the recognition that music 
may have an intellectual content of 
its own, the nature and meaning of 
a balanced program—those unique 
elements which distinguish music 
from other subjects. 


Music Education in Action by Russell 
Van Dyke Morgan and Hazel 
Nohavec Morgan. (Park Ridge, 
Ill.: Neil A. Kjos Music Co.) 
186 pp. $3.50. (Reprinted from 
the Music Educators Journal, 
November-December 1954) 


“This book is designed as a basic 
text for those preparing to teach in 
the general elementary grades or as 
teachers of school music; for those 
who are actively engaged in music 


education; and as a source of refer- 
ence” (from the Preface by the 
authors). That this book is so writ- 
ten both in terms of language and 
content as to meet the needs of class- 
room teacher, music specialist, admin- 
istrator, teacher trainer, and research 
scholar, reflects the breadth of ex- 
perience and understanding of the 
authors. The result is more than a 
handbook; it is a cross-sectional view 
of music education in action today. 
While the material is largely con- 
cerned with specific techniques and 
procedures, the underlying philosophy 
is apparent throughout. From Chap- 
ter One: one learns that “. . . music 
teachers . . . must have a crusading 
conviction that music is a beneficent 
agent for making life more satisfac- 
tory; that it is one of the most im- 
portant sources of spiritual strength; 
that it is particularly important in the 
development of proper attitudes, and 
is capable of exerting controls and re- 
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leases for the feelings and emotions. 
It is the responsibility of the music 
teacher to direct this power so that 
it will reach not only into the whole 
life of our country, but also into the 
future and to all parts of all coun- 
tries.” 

Following an introductory chapter 
devoted to current trends in music 
education, the content is divided into 
three sections. Section I deals with 
the elementary school. The tech- 
niques and procedures recommended 
are based on experience and on con- 
temporary — applied to school 
music teaching. In discussing activi- 
ties and attainments, the authors 
recognize variability while establish- 
ing standards for the “average” school 
situation. Specific chapters deal with 
the preparation and general practices 
of the classroom teacher, ways to 
present a rote song, remedial prac- 
tices for common singing problems, 
instrumental music as an integral part 
of general music, and needed emphasis 
on listening and other creative activi- 
ties. 

In the second section—that devoted 
to music in the secondary grades— 
techniques, procedures, courses, and 
content are organized around two 
central contentions. The first is that, 
while music at the secondary level 
should continue to include all pupils, 
it must be remembered perfection of 
performance serves the community 
as well as the school and those stu- 
dents who participate. The second, 
and related, contention is that musi- 
cal offerings should be varied so that 
every pupil, regardless of talent, has 
some opportunity for performance and 
appreciation, and that especially 
talented students may progress to 
fullest capacity. How to accomplish 
such a program is clearly indicated 
with practical suggestions in chap- 
ters dealing with organization and 
administration, the music teacher, 
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teaching techniques and classroom 
control, curriculum, the general music 
class, vocal music, instrumental 
music, and other activities. 

The third section of the book deals 
with the related areas of public per- 
formance, use of scientific devices, 
conducting, and rural school music. 
There is an appendix of valuable in- 
formation including the Statement of 
Belief and Purpose adopted by the 
MENC, an agreement with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, a form 
for applied music study, suggestions 
from publishers for ordering music, 
and basic technical information for 
musicianship. 

In summary, this book should be of 
great value and interest to all who 
are interested in music education 
because: (1) it is written for the 
classroom teacher as well as the music 
specialist; (2) it is a practical guide 
to action in all musical situations; (3) 
it represents not only the cumulative 
experience of two outstanding music 
educators, but also a contemporary 
philosophy of education which recog- 
nizes the place of music in the total 
citation pattern of every child. 


Your School Music Program by 
Frances M. Andrews and Clara 


E.  Cockerille. (Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey; Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.) 1958. 289 pp. $4.50. (Re- 
printed from the Music Educa- 
tors Journal, January 1959) 


The unique feature of this book is 
that it presents a double look at 
today’s music program. One of the 
authors is a music educator and the 
other a school administrator. It is a 
most enlightening procedure to con- 
sider the “Performing Organizations” 
in one chapter and then learn how 
“The Administrator Considers the Per- 
forming Organizations” in the next 
chapter. One has the refreshing ex- 


perience of looking at our problems 
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not only from inside out, but also 
from outside-in with the detachment 
necessary for any objective evalua- 
tion. In the words of the authors, 
“As the general administrator needs 
to be helped to realize that music is 
part of education, so the music spe- 
cialist needs to know that music is 
only a part of education.” The neces- 
sity for cooperative effort, the fact 
that the music program cannot de- 
velop properly apart from the general 
program are points well taken and 
well developed. 

The book is interesting, highly 
readable, and situations are discussed 
as they actually are, not as we —_ 
they might be. The anecdotal tech- 
nique is used in an excellent manner, 
and clever line drawings add pun- 
gency to well-founded philosophical 
concepts. A great deal of attention is 
given, and properly so, to “squaring” 
the objectives of music education with 
recent findings in the area of child 
development. 

The book will be helpful to the 
beginning teacher in giving him a 
career preview. For the experienced 
teacher it raises challenging (and 
courageous) questions concerning 
current practice, offers excellent 
evaluative criteria, and suggests next 
steps for effective curriculum develop- 
ment. It also deserves wide reading 
by general educators. 


Music in American Schools by James 
L. Mursell. (Morristown, N. J.: 
Silver Burdett Co.) 1953 edition. 
312 pp. Illustrated. $3.30. (Re- 
printed from the Music Educa- 
tors Journal, June-July 1953) 


Here is a new edition of a vital and 
readable contribution to music educa- 
tion. The text remains unchanged, 
but new pictures with captions closely 
related to the text make the book more 
attractive and more useful for teach- 
ers. The photographs show music 
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in action in the classroom and help 
to relate music to other school sub- 
jects. All phases of music activity 
are shown, such as singing, instru- 
ment playing, rhythmic activity, folk 
dancing, creative expression, and ap- 
preciation through listening. 


Guiding Junior High-School Pupils 
in Music by Frances M. Andrews 
and Joseph A. Leeder. (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 372 
pp. $4.75. (Reprinted from the 
Music Educators Journal, Sep- 
tember-October 1953) 


In the junior high school, grades 
7-9, the music educator encounters 
problems in teaching that require 
special understanding if his music 
program is to be successful. The 
authors’ experiences in teaching give 
them deep insight into the musical 
needs of these students, and they 
realize that a music program can only 
be effective if it is related to the total 
educational and social background 
and development of the pupil. Both 
materials and methods of teaching 
music are given; chapters are devoted 
to such problems as the teaching of 
singing in the classroom, instrumental 
om on the relation of the junior 

igh-school music program to the 
community, as well as its integration 
into the general educational plan of 
the school. Educators should be in- 
terested in examining the lists of 
phonograph records supplied by the 
authors for listening programs, and 
also in the lists of choral and instru- 
mental music suitable for use in the 
junior high school. This is a useful 
study of a rather neglected aspect of 


public school music education. 


Music Education, Principles and Pro- 
grams by James L. Mursell. 
(Morristown, N. J.: Silver Bur- 
dett Co.) 386 pp. Index, bibli- 
ography. $3.75. (Reprinted from 
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the Music Educators Journal, 
February-March 1957) 


This excellent book, while not de- 
signed as a textbook for music educa- 
tion, certainly merits careful reading 
by all music educators and adminis- 
trators. It is an articulate statement 
of the author’s philosophy which has 
developed from his wide experience 
in the fields of music and psychology. 
Because Mr. Mursell has been in the 
forefront in defining the concept of 
musical growth and development, it 
is natural to expect a further explica- 
tion of this basic philosophy. While 
there are helpful suggestions for the 
classroom teacher, the book has 
primary and particular value for the 
music specialist. 

It is a book which concerns itself 
with fundamental issues in music ed- 
ucation. Mursell has selected thirteen 
basic principles for music education. 
The importance of each of these prin- 
ciples is stressed by the giving over 
of a separate chapter for a full dis- 
cussion of the implications of each 
and its application to a dynamic 
school music program. 

There is a clear discussion of the 
need for determining aims for the 
music program. Aims are defined as 
influences we wish to exert on the be- 
havior and development of human 
beings. They refer both to the present 
and to the future. They indicate a 
program that is broad and compre- 
hensive, but at the same time se- 
quential. They provide a basis for 
cooperation both within the music 
staff itself and between the music 
staff and the whole personnel of the 
school. The author suggests five 
sample aims which he feels show how 
music can have tangible and practical 
effects on human nature, human living, 
and human growth. 

Teachers who have difficulty in 
crystallizing their thinking about the 
place of reading in the music pro- 
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gram will find help in this book. Two 
chapters, each dealing with one of 
the principles concerning music read- 
ing and musical growth, will prove 
to be especially beneficial. The other 
special areas of the program are 
equally well treated in a practical 
and down-to-earth style. These areas 
are fully discussed in chapters en- 
titled: Singing and Musical Growth, 
Instruments and Musical Growth, 
Rhythms and Musical Growth, and 
Listening and Musical Growth. 

The factors of integration and 
creation are not considered as ele- 
ments of the special areas but rather 
as coordinating factors. The prin- 
ciples governing them, as well as ad- 
ministration, form the basis for the 
final three chapters. 


Music educators as well as general 
educators will appreciate the frank 
evaluation of the role of the classroom 
teacher in the music program and the 
relative strengths and weaknesses of 
the self-contained organization. This 
discussion is especially helpful in see- 
ing the role of the music specialist in 
an effective program of music educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Mursell does not answer the 
question how a classroom teacher with 
no background or interest in music, 
who may even dislike music, can give 
students a fine and genuine ex- 
perience in music. He does suggest, 
however, ways in which the class- 
room teacher with some music back- 
ground can add to the program if 
given the opportunity. The provoca- 
tive questions found at the end of 
each chapter are especially helpful in 
directing the reader to even more 
definite thinking about the objectives 


and functions of music education. 


Keys to pn arag Junior High 
School Music by Harriet Nord- 
holm and Ruth V. Bakewell, 
with a foreword by Delinda 
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Roggensack. (Minneapolis: 
Schmitt, Hall & McCreary Co.) 
1953. 150 pp. $4. (Reprinted 
from the Journal of Research in 
Music Education, Volume Il, 
Number 1, Spring 1954) 


This book is designed as a guide for 
the classroom teacher and the stu- 
dent of education interested in the 
unit approach in teaching. Ten units 
of study are outlined in detail, com- 
prising approximately two thirds of 
the entire work. The remaining space 
is given over to chapters on elective 
groups, programs and public per- 
formances, and assembly sings. 

The ten units of study are as fol- 
lows: Our Way West with Music, 
Music in Colonial Life, Enjoying 
Animals and Nature Through Music, 
Music and Religion, Music and Trans- 
portation, The Dance as Used in 
Music, Music from Our Latin-Ameri- 
can Neighbors, Evolution of Jazz, 
Music Today, and Franz Peter 
Schubert, a Great Composer. To as- 
sist in developing each unit, specific 
suggestions and references are given 
as to songs, rhythmic activities, audio- 
visual aids, creative and other activi- 
ties, and general information. The 
suggested songs are from about a 
dozen song books widely used today. 
For example, there are 15 songs from 
10 different books recommended for 
the unit on Schubert, and 22 songs 
from 8 different books recommended 
for the unit on transportation. For 
each unit, specific suggestions are 
made with respect to rh activities 
(dancing and Dalcroze ics), 
and, also for each unit, about a dozen 
each of recordings and films are rec- 
ommended. Suggestions are made on 
how art, architecture, and creative 
activities can be incorporated into 
each unit. 

Apart from the chapter on elective 
groups (11 pages), and a few short 
sections here and there, the volume 
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is concerned entirely with the general 
music class. There are no references 
to instrumental music groups. For this 
reason the book could perhaps have 
been more specifically named “Ten 
Units of Study for the Junior High 
School General Music Class.” Those 
sections of the book not concerned 
with the ten units contain nothing 
new or original and could have been 
omitted. As the volume stands, it 
lacks unity. The most valuable parts 
are the lists of songs (generally of 
high quality), recordings, and films 
pertinent to the units outlined. Even 
the lists of recommended recordings, 
however, are a little disappointing. 
In the first place, names of manu- 
facturers are not given. With over 
200 labels now on the market, it is 
quite necessary to name manufac- 
turers—and the speeds of the record- 
ings. In the second place, with the 

recording industry (whi ich pushed the 
$100 million mark in 1953!) pro- 


ducing thousands of new, and some- 
times exciting discs yearly, it is un- 
fortunate that some of the “off the 
beaten path” recordings were not 
recommended. They are low = 


and easily obtained. For example, the 
unit entitled “Music in Colonial Life,” 
lists eleven recommended recordings. 
Eight of those are of compositions by 
Mozart, one is called “Rounds and 
Jingles” (King’s Men), another is 
called “Said the Piano to the Harpsi- 
cord,” and only one, “Early American 
Ballads” (John Jacob Niles), is di- 
dectly pertinent. A little search would 
have uncovered more suitable record- 
ings. New Records, Inc. and the 
American Recording Society—to men- 
tion only two—sell many quite excel- 
lent recordings of authentic early 
American music. 


The book has a contribution to 
make because the songs, recordings, 
and films recommended are more 
easily obtained than those recom- 
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mended in the pioneer book in this 
field (and still the most comprehen- 
sive), Music_Integration in the Junior 
High School, by Lilla Belle Pitts. The 
thirty suggested units of study in the 
latter volume are just as valuable to- 
day as when suggested, but some of 
the recommended songs, recordings, 
and films are a little dated. Strangely 
enough, in the list of recommended 
auxiliary readings given in Keys to 
Teaching Junior High School Music, 
there is no reference to Music Inte- 
gration in the Junior High School— 
or to any other of the established 
texts or manuals pertaining to junior 
high-school music. 


Music Education for Teen-Agers 
by William R. Sur and Charles 
F. Schuller. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers) 1958. 466 pp. 
(Reprinted from the Music Edu- 
cators Journal, September-Octo- 
ber 1958) 

In the introduction, written by 
John Guy Fowlkes, the following 
statement appears: “Among the 
avowed intentions, purposes, objec- 
tives, and functions of the American 
high school are the development of 
an appreciation for, and skill in, the 
arts; the establishment of habits which 
will be retained and strengthened in 
adult life; and, for many individuals, 
the offering of pre-vocational or pro- 
fessional training.” 

The authors of this work have pre- 
sented music in terms of its social and 
educational importance. Attention has 
been given to a wide array of details 
covering many aspects of the music 
program in our public schools. Some 
readers will be critical of this aspect 
of the book. However, both as a text 
for methods courses in secondary 
music education, and as a book for 
the new, as well as for the experienced 
teacher, it will prove to be a valuable 
addition to the literature of music 
education. 
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Ideas are presented clearly and in 
a thought-provoking manner. Each 
chapter is concluded with a summary 
and a list of suggested activities and 
recommended readings. Lists of ma- 
terials and equipment are quite com- 
plete and add to the book's value, 
both as a text and as a reference 
book. 

The philosophy of music education 
presented by the authors is in ac- 
cord with that being expressed and 
implemented in our most highly de- 
veloped public schools and teacher- 
training courses. The function of 
music is to meet the needs of the 
individual and the group. Music is 
treated as an area of instruction which 
is a significant part of the education 
for all pupils. 


Basic Concepts in Music Education. 
Part I of the Fifty-seventh Year- 
book of the National Society for 
the Study of Education and a 


cooperative project of the Soci- 
ety and the Music Educators 


National Conference. Prepared 
by a yearbook committee under 
the chairmanship of Thurber 
Madison. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press) 1958. XI, 
362 pp. Cloth-bound edition, 
$4.00; paper-bound _ edition, 
$3.25. (Reprinted from _ the 
Music Educators Journal, Jan- 
uary 1959) 


Perhaps once in a decade in an 
educational field a book appears 
that is at one and the same time 
challenging and provocative, timely 
and significant, and so comprehensive, 
yet intelligently selective in scope and 
treatment that a new and more pro- 
found insight into the field results. 
Such a > al is Basic Concepts in 
Music Education, and such a service 
it performs for music education. 

In recent years genuine concern of 
educators and the interested public, 
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with regard to the nature and quality 
of education for children and youth, 
has led to a critical evaluation of what 
we now have in education, its pur- 
perm values, and best means of 
unctioning. That music educators 
have shared in this general concern, 
particularly with respect to scrutiniz- 
ing the fundamental structure of their 
own field, is evident in the fact that 
this book is a pre-Sputnik product, 
initiated by a group of music educa- 
tors in 1954. 

The present volume represents in 
a real sense a combined effort to 
probe deeply into the basic beliefs, 
values, and issues inherent in our 
profession. It is apparent that such 
an inquiry would necessarily encom- 
pass a consideration of the culture in 
which we live, the field of general 
education of which music is a 
part, and music education as an 
entity, if it were to yield sound bases 
for judgment. To this end the book 
is (1) representative of the best think- 
ing in many related disciplines (in- 
cluding music education), searching 
cooperatively for those concepts 
which are basic to any aesthetic field 
if it is to render its unique service to 
children and youth in our schools, 
and (2) investigative rather than 
prescriptive in its treatment of prin- 
ciples, practices, and issues in music 
education. Thus the factor of con- 
tinuing evaluation is deliberately in- 
jected since these concepts possess 
generative power for further thought 
and experimentation in the coming 
years. 

The book is divided into two sec- 
tions. Section I, “Disciplinary Back- 
grounds,” is written for the most part 
by guest scholars in selected disci- 
plines including philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and aesthetics. In 
these chapters, a critical examination 
of rem | discipline is made in an 
effort to identify and explain gen- 
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eral concepts which would be valuable 
in clarifying objectives in music edu- 
cation. Stemming from these basic 
concepts, certain implications which 
are particularly pertinent to a study 
of the nature, purposes, and prac- 
tices of music education are discussed, 
and certain issues are raised. 
Although space forbids mention of 
many of these ideas which must be 
considered in developing a sound pro- 
gram of music education, a few “key 
concepts” merit our attention, briefly. 


(1) Music should be an essential 
part of general education for every- 
one. 

(2) To this end, music educators 
must determine ways in which music 
can and should make its own dis- 
tinctive contribution with integrity. 

(3) The central purpose of music 
education is to develop sensitivity 
and responsiveness to form in music. 
Form is interpreted broadly by these 
authors as “all those effects of sound 
which composers use to make their 
musical ideas known to others.” 

(4) Guided growth toward musical 
competence is achieved most satis- 
factorily by means of a cyclical se- 
quence “in which various items ap- 
pear over and over again, always in 
new settings, always with added 
meanings.” 

(5) The authority of the expert or 
“connoisseur” is the only reliable 
source of standards. For the expert, 
the better in music is defined as that 
which is more subtle and more com- 
plex in the musical literature of all 
ages, whether serious or popular. 

(6) The pluralistic concept of 
musical taste embraces not one legit- 
imate taste, but many. This phenom- 
enon has been brought about by the 
increasing liberalization of thought 
and standards of today’s mass society, 
as contrasted with the former aristo- 
cratic society. This, in turn, is one of 
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many indications of the necessity for 
a diversified music program. 

Section II, “Music in the Schools,” 
is written by r ized leaders in 
the field of music education. In these 
chapters, the plan and function of 
music education, as a part of the total 
program of general education, are 
expressed in terms of the uniqueness 
of music education in its own right. 
In addition, the reader finds pene- 
trating discussions of the underlying 
philosophy of music education, the 
concepts deriving from it, and the 
persistent problems which emerge 
in practice. 

One of the concerns of many music 
educators is our tendency to become 
preoccupied with only one segment 
of the field, as a specialty. Happily, 
Section II is not an exhaustive treat- 
ment of these specialties within music 
education. On the contrary, it is prop- 
erly concerned with essential and 
universal considerations relevant to 
the music education program in its 
entirety. Details which are neces- 
sary and pertinent to the successful 
operation of each specialty within the 
field are intentionally omitted, with 
the thought that in any case they 
should be dealt with only in terms of 
— rinciples basic to the entire 

eld. Thus, one finds many excellent 

suggestions for developing the gen- 
eral purposes and content of the 
total music program, for improving 
techniques of curriculum construction, 
for a more adequate understanding 
of the role of listening which must 
permeate all music experiences, if 
effective musical is to result, 
and for the constant and frequently 
vexing problem of evaluation in music 
education. 

School administrators and the in- 
terested public will find this book 
oatiadele valuable if they are seek- 


ing to balance their thinking with 
respect to the necessity for the prac- 
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tical, the scientific, and the aesthetic 
aspects of general education. They 
will also find reliable guideposts for 
ascertaining some of the characteris- 
tics of a music program of integrity. 
Music educators, themselves, can ill 
afford to be without this book as an 
important part of their well-thumbed 

rofessional library, for it should be 
ee to their future planning. And 
those preparing to enter the field of 
music education will, of course, use 
it widely and rewardingly in the years 
to come as a source book which not 
only stretches and invigorates their 
thinking, but also gives them a better 
sense of direction and purpose. 


Music Appreciation and 
Related Subjects 


Music Throughout the World 
by Marion Cotton and Adelaide 
Bradburn. (Evanston, IIl.: Sum- 
my-Birchard Publishing Co.) 
$3.32. (Reprinted from the 
Music Educators Journal, June- 
July 1954) 


This recently published high-school 
text on music literature and music 
appreciation successfully reveals the 
relation between music and humanity, 
with particular reference to the in- 
fluence of people and their folk music 
upon the varied forms of music. In- 
teresting treatment is devoted to the 
composition, arranging, and orm- 
ance of music. The means of provid- 
ing student participation is provided 
throughout the book by the inclusion 
of a generous number of representa- 
tive folk songs. 

The book is well written in a style 
which will hold the interest of high- 
school students or college freshmen. 
The authors recommend that teachers 
adapt the text to their needs and not 
feel obligated to follow the chapters 
in any set sequence. The suggestion 
is made that in many school situa- 
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tions it may be appropriate to start 
with the chapters devoted to the 
“Instruments of the Orchestra” be- 
cause a considerable number of the 
musical illustrations are orchestral in 
character. The flexibility possible in 
the use of the book is one of its great- 
est strengths. 

Among the chapters which were 
particularly strong and appealing were 
those devoted to: Popular Music of 
America, American Com , Cen- 
tral and South America, Choral Mu- 
sic, Religious Music, Music Printing 
and Publishing. While the music and 
musicians usually found in textbooks 
are not neglected, it is very refresh- 
ing to find the scope of the coverage 
broadened. 

Marion Cotton and Adelaide Brad- 
burn of the music faculty of New 
Trier Township High School, Win- 
netka, Illinois, and Don Malin, ad- 
visory editor of the book, are to be 
commended for this excellent text. 


High-school teachers will find that it 
provides the basis for very stimulat- 
ing work in general music and music 
appreciation classes. 


Fundamentals of Music Appreciation 
by Hummel Fishburn. (New 
York: Longman’s, Green and 
Co., Inc.) 263 pp. Index, illus- 
trated. $3.25. (Reprinted from 
the Music Educators Journal, 
September-October 1955) 


This volume is intended for those 
who wish to acquire a general un- 
derstanding of music; it presupposes 
no previous training in music and con- 
tains no musical notation. During some 
twenty years of teaching, the author 
has presented the appreciation of 
music to thousands of newcomers in 
the field. Hummel Fishburn, who is 
head of the departments of music and 
music education at Pennsylvania State 
University, needs no introduction to 
MENC members—he has served in 
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many capacities in Conference activi- 
ties and was president of the MENC 
Eastern Division in 1947-49. In the 
Preface to his book he states, “There 
has always been a need in our col- 
leges and universities for a general 
nontechnical course based on the 
admitted purpose of acquainting the 
student with certain information about 
music that will be useful to him in his 
post-collegiate life as he listens to 
concerts or to the music offerings of 
radio and television. Now more than 
ever . . . it seems highly desirable 
that such a course be offered on an 
elective basis so that chemists, engi- 
neers, agriculturists, and students en- 
rolled in other courses that are largely 
of a technical nature . . . may have an 
opportunity to get at least a speaking 
—or listening—acquaintance with good 
musical literature.” The book is in 
three parts: Part I (Introduction), 
The Teaching of Music Appreciation, 
The Physical Basis of Sound. Part II, 
The Five Fundamentals of Music. 
Part III, The Highlights of Musical 
History. 


Much Ado About Music by Kathleen 
Lowance. (Atlanta: Tupper and 
Love, Inc.) 241 pp. Annotations, 
record list, illustrated. $3.50. 
(Reprinted from the Music Edu- 
cators Journal, June-July 1952) 


This book is written in conversa- 
tional style, and, according to the 
publisher, has appeal not only for a 
juvenile audience but also for adults 
who are actual and potential music 
lovers. It has been used as a text- 
book in experiments in the classroom 
and on the air. The author says in 
her Preface: “Much Ado About 
Music briefly spotlights the main 
points of interest along the highway 
to the enjoyment of music. It makes 
no attempt to invade the fields of 
harmony, notation, et cetera, steering 
clear of all theoretical discussion, ex- 
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cept as and when it affects the listen- 
ing pleasure of the reader.” 


Introduction to Opera edited by 
Mary Ellis Peltz. (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, Inc.) 332 pp. 
$1.65. (Reprinted from the 
Music Educators Journal, Novem- 
ber-December 1956) 


This handy paper-backed, pocket- 
sized book gives a more than ade- 
quate introduction to forty of the 
more popular operas. Plots of these 
operas are summarized, followed by a 
discussion of their musical and dra- 
matic content and style. A very use- 
ful supplement at the end lists the 
operas that have been discussed 
together with a complete catalog of 
long-playing records, with an evalua- 
tion of the performances that have 
been made for these operas. The ex- 
cellent brief musical discussions were 
written by: William Ashbrook, Lil- 
lian E. Foerster, John Freeman, 
Ernest Gold, Katherine Griffith, Paul 
Jaretzki, Robert Lawrence, C. J. 
Luten, Paul Nettl, and Herbert F. 
Peyser. The book was sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 


The Oxford Junior Companion to 
Music by Percy A. Scholes. 
(New York: Oxford University 
Press) 435 pp. Illustrated. $5.60. 
(Reprinted from the Music Edu- 
cators Journal, September-Octo- 
ber 1956) 


This volume has been written spe- 
cifically for the young musician. It 
is meant to be used by young people 
(from the age of eight to sixteen) 
and is a volume for reference, study, 
and recreation. It contains something 
over 3,000 articles; a number of music 
examples; and a mass of pictorial il- 
lustrations of a varied nature. Percy 
Scholes says in a note to the reader: 
“I myself possess seventy dictionaries 
of music and every one of them for 
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the grown-ups. I cannot remember 
ever seeing or hearing of one for the 
young . . . and so there has come into 
existence the present book.” 


Literature and Music as Resources 
for Social Studies by Ruth Tooze 
and Beatrice Per Krone. 
(New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc.) 
457 pp. Illustrated, book lists. 
$5.75. (Reprinted from the 
Music Educators Journal, Jan- 
uary 1956) 


The authors prepared this book to 
help those concerned with helping 
children find richer ways of becoming 
good citizens of the U.S.A. and 
good citizens of the world. The fol- 
lowing excerpts from the Introduction 
give some insight into the purpose and 
content of the volume: “Social studies 
are at the core of the education of a 
citizen adequate to live in such a 
world (a democracy). Their function 
is helping each individual to under- 
stand himself and how he came to be 
as he is. . . . The immediate goals are 
to help the learner to think inde- 
pendently, critically, constructively; 
to develop initiative and ingenuity in 
attacking problems; to make choices, 
and accept the responsibility for see- 
ing a thing through . . . to find joy 
and satisfaction in what he does as 
an individual and as a group member. 
. . . This book discusses the music 
and literature—as well as the books 
about them—of those who have built 
our America and of the people in 
other countries of the world—their 
music, poetry, tales, stories, the forms 
they created to express their needs 
and satisfy their desires. . . . The 
book is not a course of study, nor 
is it concerned with teaching tech- 
niques of music or reading. It is es- 
sentially concerned with the highest 
jor expressions of mankind as a 
key to understanding how and why 
men are as they are today. . . . The 
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books and songs discussed in the text 
are listed with their sources. The 
songs are easy and fun to sing. They 
were selected for their interest, their 
musical worth, and their value for 
social studies.” 


Public Relations 


The Music Teacher and Public Re- 
lations. A Report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Relations in 
Music Education. Edward J. 
Hermann, editor. (Washington, 
D. C.: The Music Educators 
National Conference) 1958. $1. 
(Reprinted from the Music Edu- 
cators Journal, February-March 
1958) 


An advance copy of this newest 
publication of the Conference creates 
a most favorable impression. It is 
well written, its format is in keeping 
with its title, and the whole reflects 
a sound and wholesome point of view. 
It must be admitted in all sincerity 
that some of our more enterprising 
music educationists may have, at 
times, interpreted public relations as 
the equivalent of super-salesmanship. 
The Committee is to be strongly com- 
mended for pointing, in a clear-cut 
exposition of the subject, an educa- 
tionally defensible and soundly 
reasoned position on the matter of 
public relations. This report deserves 
wide circulation and thoughtful read- 


ing. 


Community Music 


The Community Music Association. 
re and Practices Sug- 
gested by a Study of the Flint 
Community Music Association, 
by David M. Smith. (New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University) 
108 pp. Bibliography, appendix. 
$3.25. (Reprinted i the Music 
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Educators Journal, June-July 


1954) 


The Flint C.M.A. is a shining ex- 
ample of how the people in one 
American community—Flint, Michi- 
gan—have made music an integral part 
of their communal life. This book 
tells .the story of this community 
achievement, analyzing the factors in 
its inception and development which 
are significant for people concerned 
with community-planned music any- 
where. It describes the many kinds 
of activities, discusses organization, 
leadership, and finance problems, and 
explores reasons for the success or 
failure of the various activities with- 
in the larger structure. The author 
finds that successful community 
music represents three kinds of values 
—musical, cultural, and social—for 
the people who support and per- 
petuate it; that it has certain charac- 
teristics that guarantee its vitality 


and adaptability to the changing 
needs of the community; that it is, 


in short, more than music; it is 


democracy in action. 


Recreation Through Mvsic by 
Charles Leonhard. (New York: 
A. S. Barnes and Company) 160 
pp- References, index. $3. (Re- 
printed from the Music Educa- 
tors Journal, April-May 1952) 


According to the publishers, this 
book is addressed to musical laymen 
—individuals who wish to participate 
more actively in recreational music, 
students and teachers, and profes- 
sional recreation leaders. In addition 
to a basic orientation to the recrea- 
tion music program and suggestions 
for the conduct of the program, it 
contains lists and recommendations 
for records, songs, and materials for 
both the listening and the singing pro- 
gram. Chapter headings are: Recrea- 
tion and Music, Recreation Through 
Listening, The Recreation Leader and 
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the Listening Program, Recreation 
Through Singing, The Recreation 
Leader and the Singing Program, 
Recreation Through Playing, and 
The Recreation Leader and the Play- 
ing Program. Mr. Leonhard, who is 
associate professor of music at the 
University of Illinois, was the chair- 
man of the Recordings Division of 
the MENC Committee on Audio- 
Visual Aids (1948-51). 


Musical Talent 


the Musical Mind by 
Jacob Kwalwasser. (New York: 
Coleman-Ross Company, Inc.) 
189 pp. Index, bibliography. 
$4.50. (Reprinted from the 
Music Educators Journal, Sep- 
tember-October 1955) 


Mr. Kwalwasser is a veteran in the 
field of tests and measurements. He 
has explored thousands of minds for 
mate measuring and has had his 
own mind, beliefs, and opinions ex- 
plored ruthlessly by hundreds, in- 
cluding most of those rated experts 
in this field. This item is not in- 
tended to measure or rate the validity 
of Mr. Kwalwasser’s book, but merely 
to help bring the latest Kwalwasser 
works to the attention of the large 
and growin of music educa- 
tors who, with the help of such per- 
sons as Jake Kwalwasser, have become 
to some degree adjudicators in their 
own right. 


The Social Psychology of Music 
by Paul R. Farnsworth. (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc.) 1958. 304 pp. $4.50. (Re- 
printed from the Music Educa- 
tors Journal, November-Decem- 
ber 1958) 

Dr. Farnsworth has long been an 
active, influential, and highly re- 
spected research worker in the 
psychological aspects of music. 
Keeping somewhat aloof from in- 


Explorin 
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volvement in any one school of psy- 
chology, he approaches the subject 
with a welcome degree of objectivity 
and a thorough grasp of the litera- 
ture of the’ field. In the Preface, he 
reviews briefly the various textbooks 
on the psychology of music and ex- 
plains his own reasons for adopting 
a relativistic, culturally oriented point 
of view. The book is written in non- 
technical language and will interest 
both psychologist and musician. 

In his organization of this publica- 
tion, Dr. Farnsworth passes over many 
of the acoustical studies found in other 
texts as not being particularly per- 
tinent to the title. Instead, we are 
introduced to the social psychology 
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melody. He discusses music as a lan- 
guage, the nature of musical taste (to 
which he has made notable contribu- 
tions), aspects of measurement of 
musical taste and abilities, and appli- 
cations of music to therapy and in- 
dustry. 

While each chapter will provide the 
reader with a clear and understand- 
able discussion of the subject 
heading, the more serious  stu- 
dent will welcome the carefully 
chosen and numerous annotated 
references at the close of each chap- 
ter. This book preaches no particular 
gospel. It is a reasoned, scholarly, 
and musically intelligent discussion 
of a subject which should be of major 


of musical scales, intervals, and _ interest to all music teachers. 


Appendix—Part II 


Guiding Principles and Recommendations 
for School Music Group Activities 


Adopted by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago, Illinois, April 1957. 


Turse “Guiding Principles and Recommendatious” pertaining to participa- 
tion of school music groups in out-of-school activities, and the accompanying 
supporting statements, were drawn up by a joint committee representing the 
Activities Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, the Contest and Activities Committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, and the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. The final report of the Committee, as adopted by the North Central 
Association, was completed after a considerable period of study, involving 
much correspondence and a number of conferences which included, besides 
a meeting of the Joint Committee in Washington, D. C., a meeting of the 
NCA Activities Committee in Chicago, and extended group discussions at the 
time of the 1956 convention of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals in Washington, D. C. Participating in the latter were representatives 
of the Joint Committee, the Activities and Contests Committee of NASSP, 
and State Activities Committees of NCA. 

The results of this thorough and penetrating exploration of related, but 
sometimes complex—even conflicting—aspects, viewpoints, and experiences 
are embodied in the report of the Joint Committee, which speaks for itself. 
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Music is one of the areas of instruc- 
tion which is included in many extra- 
curricular activities. As a matter of 
fact, one of the important objectives 
and considerations of a good music 
education progratn in the schools is 
the extent to which it will serve best 
both students and the schools in and 
out of school activities. 

The whole philosophy of the music 
education program in the schools 
is not only education in music but 
also education through music. 
Thoughtful school administrators and 
music educators are in agreement that 
there is much education through extra- 
classroom music activities. Of pri- 
mary importance, however, is the fact 
that all extraclassroom activities of 
school groups, including music educa- 
tion groups, must be carefully eval- 
uated in terms of their contribution to 
the general program of education as 
well as their relationship to the music 
program within the schools. 

The needs and desires of individual 
school systems must also be taken 
into account. An exceedingly valuable 
extraclassroom music activity that 
may be of considerable value for one 
school may be of little or no value 
for another school and may not fit at 
all into the general program of the 
school. 

It is also an_ incontrovertible 
fact that extraclassroom activities, as 
valuable as they may be, and al- 
though approved by responsible school 
officials, are by no means substitutes 
for a well-balanced music education 
curriculum in the schools. Nor should 
extraclassroom activities, including 
music, be allowed to interrupt seri- 
ously the total school schedule. 

In order to maintain a balance be- 
tween the in-school program and sig- 
nificant extracurriculum activities of 
the school program, there must be effi- 
cient administration and close co- 


operation between teachers and school 
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authorities. Every community has a 
board of education, or its equivalent, 
to whom the superintendent of schools 
is responsible. Similarly, the super- 
visory and teaching staffs are respon- 
sible to the administrators of the 
schools in which they teach. The 
entire group should be, in so far as 
possible, cognizant of the total pro- 
gram of instruction as prescribed by 
the board of education. It follows, 
therefore, that extraclassroom music 
activities must be evaluated in terms 
of their relationship to the total school 
program for which the superintendent 
and his administrative staff are re- 
sponsible to the board of education. 

In view of the foregoing, it seems 
appropriate that professional organ- 
izations representing administrators 
and music educators accept the re- 
sponsibility of jointly recommending 
certain guiding principles which may 
be of assistance to administrators and 
to music educators as acceptable pro- 
cedures in preparing information re- 
garding possible out-of-school mu- 
sic activities for the consideration of 
the administrators who have the re- 
sponsibility for final decisions. 

It is understood, however, that the 
principles, as hereinafter stated, are 
to be construed only as guides for 
the use of administrators and music 
educators who find such principles 
helpful and applicable to heir - 
ticular school systems. The mem 
of the joint committee who drew up 
the following statements were unani- 
mous that the final responsibility for 
the interpretation and implementa- 
tion of such guiding principles is on 
the local level of each school system; 
the members of the committee were 
also in agreement that administrators 
and music educators, working together 
on local levels in a spirit of coopera- 
tion and with full realization of 
respective levels of jurisdiction, au- 
thority, and responsibility, might find 
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useful the guiding principles which 


emanated from discussions and study, 
individually and collectively, of the 
members of the joint committee. 

[The preceding statement is in 
harmony with and in effect constitutes 
reaffirmation of the principles of the 
Recommendations approved in 1951 
by the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
which are included in the publica- 
tion, Music Education in the Sec- 
ondary Schools,’ prepared with the 
cooperation of the Music Educators 
National Conference. ] 


Statement of Philosophy 


It is the belief of this committee 
that music and music activities are 
important parts of the educational 
program of our high schools. If 
properly taught and effectively super- 
vised, music can play an important 
part in the development of many of 
the attitudes and values which we feel 
are essential to our cultural and na- 
tional life. 

We believe that good classroom in- 
struction is a basic requirement for a 
sound program of music education. 
We believe also that desirable extra- 
classroom music activities should be 
provided to supplement and enrich 
the regular classroom activities. 

We believe it is the responsibility 
of the board of education or the gov- 
erning body of the school and their 
administrative officers to determine 
the type of music program the school 
shall have and the place music activ- 
ity shall occupy in both the curricular 
and extracurricular program of the 
school. 

We believe that sound and effective 
planning can come about only through 


1 Published by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C., and in the Bulletin of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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close cooperation between school ad- 
ministrators and _ instructional staff. 
Consequently, in the planning of the 
music program, the music teachers or 
their representatives should be pre- 
pared to furnish competent advice and 
constructive suggestions to the ad- 
ministrative staff. 

We recognize that distant trips for 
large groups of students sometimes 
impose a heavy financial burden upon 
the school or community, and, if 
such trips are conducted on days 
when school is in session, they may 
seriously disrupt the educational pro- 
gram of the school. We, therefore, 
believe that the school authorities 
must evaluate excursions by school 
groups in terms of their educational 
value to the participating students 
and to the school as a whole. 

We recognize the need for profes- 
sional growth of teachers of music 
as well as for other members of the 
supervisory and instructional staff, 
and we believe that improvement in 
teaching techniques and methods of 
instruction may come about through 
attendance at professional meetings. 
We believe further that if professional 
meetings of music educators are to be 
effective in the improvement of music 
instruction, demonstration groups at 
various grade levels should be per- 
mitted to appear on the programs, 
provided the number of such groups 
is limited to those actually needed for 
demonstration purposes. 

Finally, we believe that there should 
be a close working relationship 
among the members of the Music 
Educators National Conference, the 
North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools, and the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals in order that the 
music needs of pupils and students 
throughout the country may best be 
served. To this end we submit the 
following report. 
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Guiding Principles 
I 


It is ‘recognized that it is the re- 
sponsibility of the board of education 
or its equivalent to determine school 
policies, and the responsibility of the 
school administrator to administer 
such policies. 


II 


It is recognized that music is an im- 
portant part of the total school pro- 
gram, and, therefore, the music staff 
has important responsibilities in work- 
ing effectively with administrators and 
all teachers in other areas. 


Ill 


It is recognized that there is value 
in the participation of music groups 
in activities outside the school. 

It is recognized that school admin- 
istrators cannot justify the use of 
school time for participation of school 
music groups in events which are 
commercial or promotional in nature 
and are sponsored by civic, social, 
business, fraternal, and other non- 
school organizations. It is recognized, 
however, that there may be certain 
local or community activities which 
both administrators and the music 
staff will regard as worthy of partici- 
pation by school music groups. 


IV 


It is recognized that there is need 
for the use of bands, orchestras, 
choruses, and ensembles at profes- 
sional meetings of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, a 
Department of the National Education 
Association (as well as other NEA 
Departments), whose programs are 
(a) always sponsored by local school 
systems; (b) planned jointly with 
school administrators in host cities; 
(c) concerned with instructional im- 
provement; (d) purposely planned so 
that approximately fifty per cent of 
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the student demonstration and con- 
cert groups appear over week ends, 
thus minimizing use of school time 
both for teachers and students. 


V 


It is recognized that, as has already 
been stated and urged, there must 
be the closest possible working rela- 
tions and cooperation between ad- 
ministrators and music educators at 
all local levels; it is recognized that 
there is a continuing need for dis- 
cussions, study, and evaluation be- 
tween and among professional organ- 
izations representing administrators 
and music educators on state, divi- 
sion, and national levels. 


Recommendations 


It is important that all matters per- 
taining to the in-school instructional 
program and out-of-school music 
group activities be thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the music educators with 


responsible school officials. 
It is particularly important that all 


tentative plans concerning out-of- 
school music group activities be set 
forth in detail for the consideration 
of the school administrator on the 
local level prior to any overtures to 
or commitments with other school 
staff, organizations for the support of 
school music groups, community 
groups, professional organizations, etc. 


IT IS THEREFORE 
RECOMMENDED THAT— 
I. Administrators and music educa- 
tors together consider the following 
factors: 
(1) Size of group involved 
(2) The effect on school program 
(3) Frequency with which music 
education conferences are held 
(4) Frequency likelihood of sim- 
ilar opportunities for the music group 
(5) Distance involved 
(6) Finance 
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(7) Significance of contribution 
which group and conductor can make 
to improvement of instructional pro- 
gram in music 

(8) Instructional improvement 
benefits to be derived by group and 
conductor 

(9) Opportunities 
gifted students 

(10) Broadening experiences to be 
acquired by students 

(11) Opportunities students’ in 
music group will have for similar 
experiences (in other school groups 
to which they belong) during school 


career. 


Il. Officers of the Music Educators 
National Conference and local and 
state school administrators work to- 
gether on planning music education 
professional meetings. 

(1) Careful study should be made 
of the types and needs of the pro- 
grams of the MENC (National and 
Division, taking into account the num- 
ber of states involved in each instance), 
and, based on this study. 

(2) Every effort should be made 
to limit to a total of approximately 
fifteen to twenty-five performing 
groups per meeting the number of 
demonstrations and concert perform- 
ances of school bands, orchestras, and 
choruses (representing elementary, 
junior high-school and senior high- 
school levels) which need to travel 
considerable distance to such meeting. 

(3) Emphasis should be given to 
multiple program uses (concert, 
clinic, special demonstrations, etc.) of 
groups which are authorized to travel 
considerable distances. 


Officers on State, Division, and Na- 
tional levels of the MENC and host 
state administrators working with 
officers of the MENC exercise every 


effort in first apprising the adminis- 
trators of local ‘schools when their 


involved for 
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music groups are being considered 
for special contributions to the MENC 
programs. 

Officers of the MENC take neces- 
sary steps to present proper informa- 
tion regarding MENC programs to the 
Activities and Contest Committee of 
the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals for the purpose of 
securing approval for inclusion in ap- 
proved lists of National Contests and 
Activities issued by NASSP. 


Ill. THEREFORE, IT IS FINALLY 
RECOMMENDED that the pro-tempore 
joint committee which prepared the 
foregoing statements of Guiding Prin- 
ciples continue to function on a 
Standing Joint Committee basis with 
designated representatives from the 
Activities Committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, and the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 


Signed: 
Orro Hucues, Chairman, 
Activities Committee, 
North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
ALBERT W. Wiis, Chairman 
Contest and Activities Committee, 
National Association of 
Secondary School Principals 
Ricuarp C. Berc, 
Member of Executive Committee, 
Music Educators National Conference 


O. M. HarTseE.t, 
Member of Executive Committee, 
Music Educators National Conference 
Mary TOLBERT, 
Member of Executive Committee, 
Music Educators National Conference 


Vanett LAWLER, 


Executive Secretary, 
Music Educators National Conference 
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Appendix—Part III 


Characteristics of Outstanding 
High School Musicians’ 
CLARENCE E. GARDER 


(Reprinted from Journal of Research in Music Education, Volume III, 


1, Spring 1955) 


F ROM the time of the early Greeks 
until modern times the musician has 
been considered a rather eccentric 
individual. This concept has been fos- 
tered by writers, and further en- 
hanced by the eccentric actions of 
some musicians. 


For example, Plato wondered if 
“the madness of those possessed by 
the muses [was] not superior to a 
sane mind”? then later said that 
“sanity leaves when try enters a 
man’s soul.”* Schopenhauer wrote, “It 
has often been remarked that there 
is a side at which genius and madness 
touch and even pass over into each 
other, and indeed poetical inspiration 
has been called a kind of madness.”* 
Aristotle is reported to have said, 
“There is no genius without a mix- 
ture of madness.”5 Plato uses the 
parable of the underground cave to 
express somewhat the same idea: 


Those who, outside the cave, have 
seen the true sunlight and the things 
that have true being, cannot afterwards 
see properly down in the cave, because 
their eyes are not accustomed to the 
darkness: they cannot distinguish the 
shadows, and they are jeered at for their 


1 This article is based upon chapter V of the 
author’s unpublished Ed. D. dissertation (Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 1953), “A Study of Charac- 
teristics of Outstanding High-School Musicians.” 

* Plato, “Phaedous,” The ¢ Plato 
(New York: Random House, 1937), I, 249. 

* Ibid., p. 254. 

* Arthur Schopenhauer, “The World as Will,” 
Schopenhauer Selections (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928), pp. 94-188. 


5 Loc. cit 


mistakes by those who have never left 
the cave and its shadows.* 


The same theme is sounded by 
Dryden in Absalom and Achitophel, 
“Great wits are sure to madness near 
allied, and thin partition do their 
bounds divide.”? 

Musicians of the present day are 
described in general as quite emo- 
tional, imaginative almost to a path- 
ological degree, not et or 
scientific, displaying a certain lack of 
mental balance, and possessing a 
liability to neurasthenia and hysteria. 
This description is based largely on 
studies of professional musicians, 
musical geniuses and child prodigies 
and is a quite widely held opinion 
concerning the musician.* 

Considerable controversy has raged 
relative to the nature of musicality,® 
whether it is a hierarchy of traits or 
a unitary capacity or a normal and a 
natural phenomenon based on a wide 
scope of talents. Whether musicality 


* Plato, “The Republic, Book VII,” The 
Plato (New York: Random 
House, 1937), I, 773-777. 

*John Dryden, “Absalom and Achitophel,” 
The Viking Book of Poetry of the English 
Speaking World (New York: The Viking 
Press, 1941), p. 489. 

® Albert A. Chandler, Beauty and Human 
Nature (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., 1934), p. 351. 

*For the purposes of the present study, 
musicality is the possession of certain abilities 
and qualities generally considered as a ~- 
of the musical person such as a sense 
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is hereditary or environmental has 
thus far proved a rather fruitless re- 
search quest and the question remains 
largely unanswered. Family studies, 
case studies of child prodigies and 
geniuses have been inconclusive in 
regard to this question. 

Knowledge of the extent of the 
relationship of musical ability to other 
abilities has been constantly clouded 
by inconsistent findings. On one hand, 
low correlations have been shown to 
exist between intelligence as tested 
and musicality, and academic achieve- 
ment and musicality when compari- 
sons were based on _ standardized 
sensory-type tests. On the other hand, 
high correlations have been shown to 
exist between these same sets of traits 
when comparisons have been based 
on more proved criteria of musician- 
ship. 

Historically, common opinion has 
held the musician to be quite 
abnormal, but recent studies and com- 
mon observation have shown the 


musician in quite a different light, 
especially the young amateur mu- 
sician. He appears to be an all-around 
individual, with a wide range of in- 
terests and abilities, one who is su- 
perior to his non-musical peer in many 


respects. 


The Study 


To understand more fully the 
nature of the student musician, his 
pattern of abilities and interests in 
order to provide a more effective 
eatin environment, it seemed 
wise to attempt some preliminary 
study of a group of musically select 
high-school musicians. Consequently, 
a pilot study was made of seventy- 
seven members of the 1951 Mid- 
Western Music Camp at the 
University of Kansas in Lawrence, 
Kansas. 

These outstanding young musicians 
were asked to submit autobiographies 
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concerning their likes and dislikes, 
interests and ambitions, their strong 
and weak points as they saw them, 
their home, school, town, and 
friends. These autobiographies were 
carefully read, the ideas, activities, 
abilities, disabilities, and interests 
tabulated and interpreted. 

On the basis of these autobiog- 
raphies, the group was found to be 
above average in intelligence, physi- 
cally and mentally versatile, socially 
inclined, healthy, possessed of un- 
usually broad interests and ability, 
and comprising many individuals who 
were leaders among their peers. 

The pilot study seemed, then, to 
affirm the hypothesis that the out- 
standing young amateur musician was 
not adequately described by the early 
studies, nor is adequately classified 
by much of public opinion. 

Following the clues and leads 
formed by the pilot study, 279 out- 
standing high-school musicians in a 
mid-western city were given a stand- 
ardized personality test'® and a spe- 
cially prepared questionnaire."! The 
questionnaire was given also to a 
study hall group of 281 to provide a 
comparison or norm group. The per- 
sonality test was scored, data from 
the questionnaire tabulated, then 
both groups of data were studied, 
analyzed, and subjected to appropriate 
statistical treatment.’ The results 
were then interpreted in terms of a 
comparison of the musical group with 
the study hall group and with test 
norms. While it is recognized that 
there were musicians in the study 
hall group, this group was not selected 
on the basis of musicianship, while 
the former group was. Hereafter, the 


1° The  Guilford- 
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study hall group will be referred to as 
non-musicians. 

The subjects for this study were 
selected from the high schools of a 
large mid-western city. The music 
teachers in this school system selected 
279 students whom they considered 
to be the most musical, while a non- 
selected group of 281 students 
selected from the study halls of the 
participating schools served as a con- 
trol group. During an interview with 
each of the music teachers prior to 
their selection of the most musical 
students, the experimenter requested 
that they exert utmost caution to 
select subjects solely for their musi- 
cal ability, rather than such attri- 
butes as a “good attitude,” punctuality, 
and good deportment; that such 
criteria as good musical interpretation, 
sense of pitch and rhythm, ability to 
ahead and to — serve as 
basis for subject selection 

On the basis of music teacher rat- 
ings, the 279 musicians were di- 
vided into three groups: upper, 
middle, and lower thirds for each 
school. 

The data of the study revealed - 
high-school musician to 
gncel strong musical bilities i.e., 
he revealed extensive musical inter- 
ests and abilities, showed a taste for 
the so-called “better” music, and evi- 
denced a consistently broader interest 
in music of all types (see Table 1). 
Almost a third both played an in- 
strument and sang ne almost three 
fourths played some _ instrument. 
Pianists, brass, and reed players were 
the better musicians; i.e., tended to 
be rated in the upper third of all 
musicians (see Table 2). 

Little difference in frequency of 
participation in extramusic activities 
was shown between the musicians and 
non-musicians, a finding somewhat 
in contradiction to the balance of the 
findings (see Table 3). However, 
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contrary to common opinion, the 
musicians were found on thins earned 
more athletic awards. They a _ 
to —— less in foot “ and 
track and more in sports such as 
bowling or archery (see Table 4). 
However, musicians revealed a 
stronger than average sports inter- 
est in football, basketball, and track 
as shown by their attendance at such 
events (see Tabie 5). 

The musicians held more class and 
club offices, and earned more honors 
and awards than their classmates. In 
fact, they earned a remarkable num- 
ber of elections into the National 
Honor Society (see Table 6). 

The evidence suggested that the 
musicians were drawn from upper 
socioeconomic categories, though it 
was rather inconclusive (see Table 
7). The musicians proved to possess 
better than average intelligence (see 
Table 8) and revealed superior aca- 
demic achievements (see Table 9). 

The data of comparisons on the 
Guilford - Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey showed boy musicians to be 
less active, emotionally a little more 
unstable, less objective, slightly less 
adept in personal relations, and less 
masculine in interests. Girl musicians 
proved less restrained, less objective, 
less friendly, and less adept at per- 
sonal relations (see Tables 10, 11, 
and 12). 


Conclusions 


On the basis of the findings of this 
study the following conclusions are 
offered: 


1. In comparing the young amateur 
musician with his classmates: 

a. He possesses not only an excel- 
lent but wide versatility of musical 
ability, an interest in more serious 
music together with a wider range of 
musical interest and preference. 
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b. His pattern of extramusic activi- 
ties differs but little from his class- 
mate. He appears to shun participa- 
tion in rugged sports such as football 
or track, but turns often to more 
individual sports such as bowling or 
archery. His intérest in sports excels 
that of the average student, _ 
ticularly in the team sports of - 
ball, basketball, and track. 
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c. He is an acknowledged leader 
among the student body. He holds 
proportionately more offices and 
earns more awards than his class- 
mates. 

d. His home background as re- 
flected by his father’s occupation ap- 
pears to be above average though the 
data are not conclusive. 


Table 2—COMPARISON OF TYPES OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS PLAYED 
BY MUSICIANS AND NON-MUSICIANS 





Frequency 


Comparisons 





(7) (2) 
All Non- 
Musicians Musicians 
N 279 N 281 


Instrumental 
Family 


Muswians Musicians 
N 95 


(3) (4) 
Upper 1/3 Lower 1/3 


of (Nos (2) — (3) vs (4) 





N 92 , P 





N % N % oN 





46 27 
75 34 
23 5 
10 5 
26 12 
155 60 
54 15 


Brass 

Reed 
Percussion 
Keyboard 
String 

Piano 

No Instrument 





Table 3—COMPARISON OF GENERAL ACTIVITIES OF 


NON-MUSICIANS 


MUSICIANS AND 





Frequency 


Comparisons 





(2) 
Non- 
Musicians 
N 281 


(7) 
All 
Musicians 
N 274 


Extra-Music 
Activities 


Musicians Musicians 
N 95 


(4) 


(3) 
Upper 1/3 Lower 1/3 


of (7) vs (2) (3) vs (4) 








N lo ON 





Reading 
Dating 
Parties 
Hobbies 
Dancing 
Dramatics 
Bull Sessions 
Movies 
Watching TV 
Sewin 

Card Playing 
Radio Listening 
Phono. Listening 


266 
230 
253 


241 
270 
215 227 
238 182 
185 91 
205 205 
269 270 
232 222 
119 117 
200 221 
254 259 
238 


1.32 >.05 
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Table 4—COMPARISON OF ATHLETIC PARTICIPATION OF MUSICIANS 
AND NON-MUSICIANS 





Frequency of Participation 


(3) (4) 
(7) (2) Upper 1/3 Lower 1/3 
Athletic All Non- of of (7) vs (2) (3) vs (4 
Activities Musicians Musicians Musicians Musicians ——————_________ 
N 279 N 287 N 95 N 92 t P t P 








N %N&NGN % 
Swimming 236 85 227 81 81 85 86 93 
Football 92 33 155 55 31 37 32 35 5.31 
Basketball 228 82 221 79 #77 81 #78 85 
Baseball 244 87 230 82 83 7 84 91 
Bowling 52 109 47 47 51 
Hunting 65 53 56 65 
Golf 34 «85 36 638 «(28 
Skating 84 78 82 78 
Horseback 59 53 56 59 
Track 25 21 22 26 
Archery 47 46 48 42 
Table Tennis 83 80 84 74 
Camping 67 59 62 60 
Picnics 94 88 93 88 





Table 5—COMPARISON OF ATHLETIC OBSERVATION OF MUSICIANS AND 
NON-MUSICIANS 





Frequency Comparisons * 





(3) 
(7) (2) Upper 1/3 Lower 1/3 
Types of Athletics All Non- of of (7) ws (2) 
Observed Musicians Musicians Musi@ians Musiaans = =———__— 
N 287 N 95 N 92 t P 





N Y 


Swimming 68 74 
Football 84 91 
Basketball 82 89 
Baseball 7 82 
Bowling 91 45 49 
Hunting 109 43 47 
Golf 82 35 38 
Skating 148 55 61 66 
Horseback 95 34 3 45 49 
Track 157 56 66 63 63 
Archery 90 71 25 25 37 40 
Table Tennis 148 8653 66 70 76 


*Comparisons between (1) and (2) only were attempted inasmuch as only gross dif- 
ferences were sought. 
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e. He excels the non-musician in 
intelligence and the better musician 
excels the poorer musician in intelli- 
gence. 

f. He excels the non-musician in 
academic achievement and the better 
musician excels the poorer musician 
in academic achievement. 

g. He (both boys and girls) show 
real differences in his personality pat- 
tern (as revealed by the Guilford-Zim- 
merman Temperament Survey). 

h. The boy musician is less active, 
less emotionally stable, less objective, 
slightly less adept in his personal re- 
lations, and less masculine in inter- 
ests. 

i. The girl musician is less re- 
strained, less objective, less friendly, 
and less adept at personal relations. 


2. Contrary to common opinion and 
popular literature regarding the 
nature of the musician, the young 
amateur musician is an active, highly 
intelligent individual with a wide 
range of interests, abilities, and activi- 
ties both in and out of music. He is 
a recognized leader among his class- 
mates, above average in academic 
achievement, and comes from an 
above-average home. As a person 
he is a little less objective and some- 
what less adept in his personal rela- 
tionships than other students. The 
boy musician is less active, less emo- 
tionally stable, and less masculine in 
his interests while the girl musician 
is less restrained and less friendly. 


(3) vs (4) 


(2) vs (3) 
2.72 <.02 
<.01 


10.74 
6.06 <.01 
4.21 
9.02 <.01 


(7) vs (2) 





10.3 <.01 


17.29 <.01 
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Implications 


In the future, in studies of charac- 
teristics of outstanding high-school 
musicians, the findings could probably 
be sharpened by eliminating all mu- 
sicians from the non-musical group. 
It would also be of advantage to the 
study to use the non-musicians as a 
norm if a standardized test is given 


Office Holder 


President 


Offices, Honors, 
and Awards 








National Honor Society 


No Office Held 
Athletic Award 
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Table 7—COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF MUSICIANS 
AND NON-MUSICIANS 





Frequency Comparisons 


(3) (4) 
() (2) Upper 1/3 Lower 1/3 
Non- of of (7) vs (2) (3) vs (4) 
pesians Musictans Musicians Musicians 
N 279 N 95 N 92 t P t P 











N GN % 


Prof. & Mg. 22 23 16 17 1. j 3.38 <.01 
Clerical & Sales 31 33 28 3 2.87 

Clerical 22 23 16 17 

Sales . @ 8 1.54 >.05 
Service Occupation 7 OF 4 04 

Domestic 

Personal 

Protective 

Bldg. Svc. 

Agriculture, etc. 

Skilled Labor 

Semi-skilled Labor 

Unskilled Labor 

Not Given 








Table 8—-COMPARISONS OF MEAN INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF MUSI- 
CIANS AND NON-MUSICIANS 





Test of 
Mean Intelligence Quotient Scores Significance 


(2) (3) (7) os (3) 
Test Top 1/3of Middle 1/3 of Lower 1/3 of 
usict Musicians Musicians t P 











Otis* 117 114 104 5.75 <.01 
Terman ft 117t 109 105 2.57 <.01 
*Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Test. 
tTerman Group Test of Mental Ability. 
tTerman does not term this figure “I.Q.,”” but a “general measure of brightness.” 








Table 9—COMPARISON OF AVERAGE HIGH AND LOW GRADES OF MUSI- 
CIANS AND NON-MUSICIANS 





Frequency of Average Frequency of Average 
High Grade Low Grade 
Grade Categories 








Musicians Non-Musicians Musicians Non- Musicians 





203 52 4 0 
55 94 53 14 
3 19 133 66 

0 1 67 77 

0 0 4 9 
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rather than norms supplied with the 
test. This would help insure a greater 
degree of homogeneity between the 
norm group and the test group in 
factors other than musical ones. 

The results of this study may well 
imply that the future of music should 
be good. Music seems to be attracting 
individuals who are of a generally 
superior nature, and they are the ones 
who will support and promote music 
in the future. 

The type of data accomplished by 
this study should do much to help 
dispell the archaic yet prevalent 
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opinions that musicians are eccentric 
individuals of narrow and limited 
ability outside the field of music. 
While student musicians do show 
some asocial traits as measured by a 
standardized test, they are actually 
proving to be individuals of a gen- 
erally superior nature and are exhibit- 
ing that there is a strong relationship 
between functional intelligence and 
musical achievement. According to 
these data, music is serving as one 
facet of expression and achievement 
for the superior person. 


Table 10—COMPARISONS OF GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN MEAN TEST SCORES 
OF MUSICIANS AND GUILFORD ZIMMERMAN NORM SCORES 





Upper 1/3 Musicians 


All Musicians 


Upper vs Lower Musicians 
Upper 





Lower 





G-2 


Trait Norm G-2Z t P G-Z 


~ 


G-2 


G-£ 





17.25 
13.38 
13.49 
18.92 
14.07 
13.15 
12.63 
15.95 
14.00 


17.61 >.05 
14.48 <.01 
13.64 <.05 
18.87 >.05 
14.03 <.01 
15.06 <.01 
15.05 >.05 
18.52 >.05 
16.25 >.05 
12.46 <.01 


17.0 
16.4 
15.0 
18.8 
16.3 
17.4 
14.6 
18.2 
17.1 
16.1 


G 
R 
A 
S 
E 
Oo 
F 
T 
P 
M 


7.40 
11.17 12.96 


15.95 
12.48 
12.48 
18.39 
14.09 
11.33 
11.19 
13.81 
12.35 

9.58 


17.61 
14.48 
13.64 
18.87 
14.03 
15.06 
15.5 

18.52 
16.25 
12.46 
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Table 11—COMPARISONS OF GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN MEAN TEST SCORES 
OF BOY MUSICIANS AND ISAACSON-COTTLE NORM SCORES* 





Tsaacson- 
Cottle 
26 
61 
45 
19 


13 


ZVIIOMYE>wO| 
| 


Musical 
Boys 


16. 


3. < .001 
4 < .001 f 





*See Lee E. Isaacson and William C. Cottle, “The Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 


Survey: II. Urban High School Students,” 


6:46—47, February, 1952. 
tCochran-Cox. 


University of Kansas Bulletin of Education, 
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Table 12—COMPARISON OF GUILFORD-ZIMMERMAN MEAN TEST SCORES 
OF GIRL MUSICIANS AND ISAACSON-COTTLE NORM SCORES 





Tsaacson- 


Trait Cottle 





AQ 


LU MOMND 


Musical 
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Appendix—Part IV 


A Study of Certain Practices in Music 
Education in School Systems of Cities 
Over 150,000 Population’ 

KARL D. ERNST 


(Reprinted from the Journal of Research in Music Education, Volume V, 


No. 1, Spring 1957) 


Music is one of the newer sub- 
jects in the curriculum of the modern 


school. While it was first introduced 
into the public schools more than a 
century ago, its greatest period of 
growth has occurred within the past 
thirty years. During this same time, 
many changes have taken place in 
educational thinking and writing 
which have had a profound effect 
upon the practices of the public 
schools. Music educators have been 
preoccupied with the ready reception 
of their program by the public and 
concerned over the problems which 
always appear during a period of 


'This article is an abstract of the author's 
Ed.D dissertation of the same title (School of 
Education, University of Oregon, 1955). 


rapid growth. Their attention has 
been ed toward quantitative 
rather than qualitative matters. 

Music has now been accepted as a 
basic part of the school curriculum, 
and there is no longer much necessity 
for its protagonists to promote and 
defend it. Their efforts should now be 
turned toward a critical evaluation of 
the total program. Numerous studies 
have been undertaken which show 
the status of music education in in- 
dividual states, but they are usually 
brief and are aimed at exploring only 
the minimum essentials of the music 
program. 

The present study was designed to 
present a broader picture, as well as 
to circumvent certain weaknesses of 
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previous studies. First, by including 
only large city school systems, the 
questionnaires could be sent directly 
to music directors. As leaders in their 
field, these persons were qualified to 
give, detailed information about cur- 
rent administrative and curricular 
practices. They were used also as a 
panel of experts, and asked to express 
their opinions on certain controversial 
questions. Second, because of their 
similarity of training, the music direc- 
tors possessed a fairly uniform under- 
standing of music education termi- 
nology, and the data obtained from 
the questionnaire should, therefore, be 
reliable. Third, 19 per cent of all the 
people in the United States live in 
the forty-eight large cities that par- 
ticipated in the survey. These cities 
are scattered throughout the country, 
and the replies were tabulated so as to 
note both national and regional prac- 
tices and trends. 

A questionnaire was sent to music 
directors in fifty-seven cities of over 
150,000 population. Of these, forty- 
eight, or approximately 84 cent 
were returned. In order to add valid- 
ity to the survey, the writer made 
personal visits to four of the par- 
ticipating cities. 


General Findings 


A summary of the most important 
findings is given below: 

1. While the number and titles of 
music supervisory staff members vary 
greatly among the cities, the scope of 
the job which they do is remarkably 
uniform except in one area. Only 68 
per cent of the cities reported that 
central music staff members were re- 
sponsible for rating teachers. 

2. The job of the director of music 
in large city school systems has gradu- 
ally encompassed more administrative 
and less supervisory functions. As- 
sistants to the director have assumed 


the major responsibility for working 
in the classroom with teachers. 

3. Approximately twice as many 
cities reported a closer relationship 
between the salaries of the music 
director and the high-school principal 
than between the salaries of the music 
director and the elementary-school 
principal. Approximately five times as 
many cities reported the salary of the 
music director as being closer to that 
of the directors of art or physical 
education than to the director of 
mathematics. 

4. Seventy per cent of the cities 
used a detailed course of study in ele- 
mentary music, and 21 per cent used 
weekly or monthly ending outlines. 
Eighty-two per cent, however, indi- 
cated that such material was suggest- 
ive rather than mandatory. 

5. While almost all of the cities 
reported time allotments for music in 
the elementary grades, 60 per cent of 
them indicated that they were sug- 
gestive rather than mandatory. The 
average time allotment for the primary 
grades was 91 minutes; for the inter- 
mediate grades, 103 minutes; and for 
the upper grades, 123 minutes. 

6. Seventy-three per cent of the 
cities either required or recommended 
the use of syllables in the teaching of 
music reading. Only 8 per cent took 
a definite stand of either discourage- 
ment or disapproval. The preference 
of the music director respondents was 
approximately the same. 

7. In 94 per cent of the cities, the 
classroom teacher was involved, either 
completely or partially, in the teach- 
ing of music at the primary level. In 
64 per cent of the cities, the same 
practice was found at the intermediate 
level. Only 32 per cent of the cities 
used plans which involved the class- 
room teacher at.the upper grade level, 
while 83 per cent made some use of 
the specialist. Sixty-six per cent of 
the cities indicated that the trend in 
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their organizational pattern was to- 
ward greater use the classroom 
teacher, while 34 per cent indicated it 
was toward greater use of the 
cialist. The music directors show 
preference for the classroom eather 
only at the primary level. Above this 
level they inclined strongly in the 
direction of music specialists. 

8. Music consultants who work 
from the central office to assist class- 
room teachers are available in almost 
all cities. The average consultant- 
teacher ratio is 1 to 324. 

9. Sixty-five per cent of the cities 
employed the six-period high-school 
day. Only two cities reported fewer 
than six periods. 

10. Primary teachers were most 
successful in teaching the rote sing- 
ing and rhythmic parts of the music 
program. They found their greatest 
difficulty with creative activities, read- 
ing or reading readiness activities, 
instrumental activities involving pitch 
instruments, and correctional work 
with out-of-tune singers. 


11. Sixty per cent of the cities in- 
troduced music reading in the third 
grade, 27 per cent in the fourth 
grade, 9 per cent in the second grade, 
and 4 per cent in the first ade 


12. Sixty-nine per cent of the cities 
stated that half or more of the in- 
termediate classrooms were unable to 
learn new songs at grade level 
through independent reading skill. 

13. Nineteen per cent of the cities 
stated that half or more of the classes 
were unable to participate effectively 
in numerous part songs by the end 
of the sixth grade. 

14. The change from required to 
elective music was made in most 
cities between the eighth and ninth 
grades. The present survey, compared 
with a similar one in 1936, showed 
an increase in the practice of requir- 
ing music in the seventh grade, but 
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a large decrease in the practice of re- 
quiring it in the ninth grade. 

15. The average size of required 
general music classes in junior high 
school is forty. 


16. Almost two thirds of the cities 
reported that at both the eighth- and 
ninth-grade levels, where music was 
elective, proximately twenty-five 
per cent of the students elected it. 
Slightly over one fourth of the cities 
reported that approximately 50 per 
cent elected it. 

17. While only 7 per cent of the 
cities required music at the ninth- 
grade level, 13 per cent required it 
somewhere between the tenth and 
twelfth grades. -seven per 
cent of the cities mye Beng general or 
appreciation type classes where per- 
formance was not the predominant 
activity at the high-school level. 

18. During a typical year, approxi- 
mately 22 per cent of the pupils in the 
high schools of the large cities elect 
vocal music. 

19. There has been a strong trend 
in recent years toward increased in- 
terest in mixed vocal classes as com- 
pared to separate boys’ and girls’ 
groups. In all but one of the cities 
reporting, the t ormin 
in the > ba ~3 schools ie 
= voices. 

46 per cent of the cities 
cipal “+> assembly or high played 
an im t part in their -school 
assembly programs, but 98 per cent 
of the music directors believed that 
emphasis on assembly singing should 
be increased. 

21. All the large cities in the sur- 
vey indicated that instruction was 
given on standard band and orchestra 
instruments in the elementary grades. 
Eighty-five per cent said that such in- 
struction was free. The average 
amount of such instruction was sixty- 
three minutes per week. 
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22. Enrollment in _ instrumental 
classes averaged 11 per cent of the 
total pupil enrollment in grades four 
to six. 

23. Although the majority of music 
directors favored separate teachers for 
beginning string and wind classes, in 
practice, most of the cities used a 
single teacher to handle both types of 
instruments. 

24. Fifty-four per cent of the cities 
reported that some kind of class piano 
was offered. Many of the programs 
were reported as experimental in na- 
ture, and not yet established on a 
city-wide basis. Seventeen per cent 
of those offering Pp a instruction 
made no instructional charge to pupils. 
Of those making a charge, the aver- 
age was 45 cents per lesson. 

25. During a typical year, an aver- 
age of approximately 10 per cent of 
the pupils in the high schools of the 
large cities participated in instru- 
mental music. 

26. Considering 100 per cent as 
representing the total number of 
pupils in high-school instrumental 
classes, the cities reporting indicated 
that the average participation in band 
classes was 72 per cent, while in or- 
chestra classes, only 28 per cent. 

27. Fifty per cent of the music 
directors responding stated that dur- 
ing the past ten years, interest and en- 
rollment in their orchestras had kept 
pace with their bands. The other 50 
per cent indicated that interest and 
enrollment in orchestra had lagged be- 
hind band during the same ten-year 
period. Ninety-six per cent of them, 
however, said that orchestra work 
on the high-school level should be 
stressed just as much as band work. 

28. Eighty-eight per cent of the 
cities reported that they offered 
courses in music theory. 

29. Eighty-five per cent of the 
cities indicated that teachers were 
permitted to attend district, state, or 
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divisional music education workshops, 
clinics, or conventions which occurred 
during school time without loss of 
pay, but more than half of them im- 
posed some type of restriction on such 
leaves. 

30. Fifty-six per cent of the cities 
indicated that teachers were per- 
mitted to fulfill engagements as ad- 
judicator or conductor for out-of-town 
festivals which occurred during school 
time, but approximately two-thirds of 
them imposed some type of restric- 
tion on such leaves. 

31. Sixty-one per cent of the cities 
said that sadiiaedien ratios for 
music classes were higher than for 
academic classes. Ninety-three per- 
cent indicated that their high- Fool 
music teachers met the same number 
of classes per day as general academic 
teachers. Slightly more than one-third 
of these stated, however, that music 
teachers were given some special con- 
sideration to compensate for large 
classes. 

32. Opinion of music directors was 
about equally divided over the mat- 
ter of granting extra pay to secondary- 
school music teachers. 

33. Forty-three per cent of the 
cities made some use of a central 
library of phonograph records, and 25 
per cent made some use of a central 
library of sheet music. 

34. The average ratio of pianos to 
enrolled pupils in the city school sys- 
tems reporting was one piano to 
every 151 pupils. 

35. Fifty-four per cent of the cities 
serviced their pianos with a private 
piano tuner who was paid on a per 
piano basis. The remaining 45 per 
cent either employed private tuners 
on a bid contract basis or regular sal- 
aried tuners. The trend was toward 
increased use of salaried tuners. 

36. Thirty-seven per cent of the 
cities had a rental fee for the use of 
band and orchestra instruments. The 
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yearly average of such fees was: ele- 
mentary, $5.06; junior high, $4.56; 
senior high, $3.28. 

37. Forty-six per cent of the large 
cities reporting sponsored large-group 
music contests and sixty per cent 
sponsored solo-ensemble _ contests 
where ratings were given. 

38. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
cities reporting sponsored some type 
of combined city-wide music festival. 
About half of these cities developed 
music festivals built around large 
massed group performances, while the 
other half combined such massed per- 
formances with individual school per- 
formances. 

39. All-city organizations estab- 
lished in the large cities were most 
= to be orchestras, with bands and 
choruses following in that order. 

40. Seventy-six per cent of the 
cities in the survey reported active 
summer music programs. The typical 
summer program was six weeks in 
length, included pupils from grades 
four through twelve, offered both be- 
ginning and advanced instrumental in- 
struction and provided playing 
experience in band and orchestra, 
held class sessions during the morn- 
ing hours, and enrolled, on the aver- 
age, 971 pupils. Forty-three per cent 
of the cities offering this program re- 
ported free instruction, while the 
average fee per pupil in the re- 
maining 57 per cent, was $8.59. 


Regional Variations 


Because the participating cities 
were located in twenty-nine different 
states and scattered in many parts of 
the country, it was possible to observe 
not only national trends but also to 
note significant regional variations. 
The cities were grouped into four 
main divisions: East, South, North 
Central, and West. 
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Important regional differences noted 
were as follows: 


1. The East differed much more 
frequently than the other regions 
from national practices. The North 
Central region followed, most often, 
the national pattern. 

2. In general, the East had the 
most favorable pupil-teacher and con- 
sultant-teacher ratios for music teach- 
ing. The ratios in the West were least 
favorable. 

3. The East allowed the least 
amount of rehearsal time for instru- 
mental and vocal groups at all grade 
levels when such rehearsal time inter- 
fered with the routine school day. 
The South granted the most time for 
such rehearsals. 

4. The South tended toward greater 
emphasis of music to enrich life, and 
was least concerned with courses of 
study and specific achievement re- 
quirements involving basic songs, 
basic listening programs, or music 
reading standards. The West and 
North Central regions, particularly 
the latter, seemed most concerned 
with courses of study, requirements, 
and standards. 

5. Highest beginning instrumental 
enrollments were in the West. while 
the lowest were in the East. Use of 
informal ‘instruments in the primary 
grades was most prevalent in the East 
and South, and least prevalent in the 
North Central region. 

6. The East reported the greatest 
interest and success with high-school 
general music and assembly singing. 

7. The West reported the highest 
interest and enrollment in high-school 
orchestra. The South showed the 
greatest tendency to have a band pro- 
gram only. In the North Central 
region, there was the most evidence 
that orchestra development was not 
keeping pace with band development. 

8. In the West and North Central 
regions, orchestras tended to be or- 
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ganized more as separate units and 


did not share players with bands. 


9. The North Central region had 
the most experimentation with high- 
school organizational patterns which 
utilized more than six periods per 
day. Higher school music enrollments 
in this area were evidence of this fact. 


10. The East showed the most op- 
position to granting extra pay to 
secondary-school music teachers. 

11. The West showed the most op- 
position to the policy of having music 
supervisory staff members rate teach- 
ers, while the North Central region 
showed considerable support for such 
a policy. 

12. The majority of cities in the 
East and North Central regions did 
not favor granting leaves for teachers 
to participate as officials at contests 
and festivals. In the South and West, 
the majority practice favored grant- 
ing such leaves. 


13. The East was less inclined to 
provide supplementary music books 
for use in the primary grades. 


14. Fees for instrument rental and 
class piano instruction were much 
higher in the East than in other 
areas. 


15. The average ratio of pianos to 
enrolled pupils was highest in the 
South and lowest in the North. The 
difference was almost two to one. 


Conclusions 


A wide variety of data has been 
assembled in this survey of the prac- 
tices in music education in large city 
school systems. From their perusal it 
is possible to observe both the 
strengths and weaknesses of music 
education. By comparing this study 
with similar ones in the past, certain 
trends may be noted. Following are 
some of the general conclusions: 
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1. While 80 per cent of the cities 
organize the assistants to the music 
director along vertical lines, in view 
of the growing practice in education 
to organize horizontally and in view 
of the growing integration, particu- 
larly at the elementary level, of in- 
strumental and vocal music, more 
experimenting should be done with 
horizontal types of music supervisory 
organization. 

2. The cities report a wide varia- 
tion of practices in regard to the 
placing of music supervisory staff 
members on the salary schedule. There 
is a need for city school systems to 
develop more objective means of de- 
termining ibility factors which 
are involved in specific administrative 
positions, and to establish 
schedules which are flexible enoug 
to recognize such factors. 

3. While the present study shows 
an increase in the time allowed for 
music instruction in the primary 
grades as compared to an earlier study, 
the average time allowed at the inter- 
mediate level still falls short of the 
standard recommended for the inter- 
mediate grades by the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference. 

4. There are continued wide differ- 
ences of opinion regarding who should 
teach music in the elementary grades. 
Both general educators and music ed- 
ucators should work toward a more 
complete understanding of all the 
factors involved. Additional studies 
might be undertaken which will 
gather objective data on the musical 
needs of classroom teachers, with an 
aim to improve both their pre-service 
and in-service training. 

5. The six-period day with required 
study hall is still practiced by the 
majority of cities. With increasing 
pressure for required subjects, this 
limits the elective opportunities in 
the arts for gifted children. There 
should be more exploration of the 
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possibilities of keeping the curriculum 
flexible enough to a for the 
needs and interests of all children. 

6. There is need for objective re- 
search in regard to the methods used 
in teaching music reading. When 69 
per cent of the cities report that more 
than half of their classes are unable 
to read new songs at grade level, it 
is a serious indictment of the music 
reading methods at the primary and 
intermediate levels. 

7. There is need to make school ad- 
ministrators aware that children are 
individuals in music classes as well as 
in other areas of instruction. Good 
teaching on the basis of individual 
needs and interests cannot be realized 
in junior high-school general music 
classes unless class sizes are held to 
the same average as in other teaching 
areas. 

8. Considering the aims of music 
education, and particularly the musi- 
cal needs of students of high-school 
age, the general music class seems to 
be a neglected area. Music teachers as 
a whole have been trained to direct 
instrumental and vocal groups and 
often lack specific training for general 
music teaching. 

9. There is a need in high-school 
vocal and instrumental classes to es- 
tablish definite appreciations, atti- 
tudes, understandings, and skills, as 
a part of each year’s work. For pupils 
who participate in these groups con- 
tinuously for several years, individual 
musical growth and development 
should not be left to chance. 


10. In the von Ende survey of 
1940, it was found that high-school 
bands and orchestras drew about 
equal numbers of students. The 
present study showed band classes 
attracting almost three fourths of the 
total instrumental enrollment in the 
large city high schools. On the basis 
of these figures, it appears that be- 
tween the years 1940 and 1954 
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orchestras have failed to keep pace 
with bands. This trend is evident in 
spite of the fact that 96 per cent of 
the respondent music directors in- 
dicated that they believed orchestra 
to be of equal importance with band. 
There is need of a thorough study of 
the high-school orchestra problem. 

11. There is a lag between philoso- 
phy and practice in regard to assem- 
bly singing. Either school adminis- 
trators and music educators should 
cease giving lip service to its values 
or they should increase tangible efforts 
to promote it more effectively. 

12. Although the savings in cost 
and operational efficiency of a central 
circulating library for sheet music are 
obvious for a large city school sys- 
tem, only about one fourth of the 
cities in this survey make any use of 
it. There is need for exchange of in- 
formation among cities about the op- 
eration of these libraries so that more 
might enjoy their advantages. 

13. Summer music programs are in 
the initial experimental stages in 
many large city school systems. Prac- 
tices vary greatly. There is a need 
for an exchange of information among 
the cities sponsoring them in order 
that each might profit by the success- 
ful experiences of the others. 


Recommendations 


On the basis of the data collected 
and summarized in this survey, the 
following recommendations are made 
to serve as an aid toward improving 
the programs of music education in 
the nation’s large city school systems, 
and through the considerable influence 
of these cities to assist the cause of 
music education throughout the coun- 
try. 

1. A working organization of music 
directors of large city school systems 
should be created which would be 
affiliated officially with the Music 
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Educators National Conference, with 
meetings held biennially at the time 
of the national conventions of the 
Conference. This organization could 
have objectives similar to those of the 
informal organization of superintend- 
ents of large city school systems; 
namely, to discuss common problems 
which are pertinent to large city 
schools, and to establish machinery 
for the exchange of bulletins, admin- 
istrative forms, curriculum publica- 
tions, programs, and information re- 
garding experimental projects. This 
organization could publish a simple, 
yet informative, mimeographed news- 
letter which would be circulated peri- 
odically among its members and other 
interested parties. 


2. The general use of a standard 
term to designate the chief music 
official would avoid the present con- 
fusion. In line with common usage of 
other administrative titles such as 
superintendent and principal, the term 
director should be adopted by all 
cities to designate the administrative 
head of the music department. 


3. Other studies should be under- 
taken which will attempt to ascertain 
the most desirable organization of a 
central office music staff in terms of 
number, classification, and responsi- 
bilities. 

4. If the trend toward greater par- 
ticipation of the classroom teacher in 
the music program is to continue, 
more consultants should be provided 
to give the necessary resource help to 
the many teachers whose training and 
background in music is extremely lim- 
ited. The reported average consultant- 
teacher ratio of 1 to 324 is much too 
high. 

5. Both pre-service and in-service 
training programs for primary teach- 
ers should be improved in the areas 
of creative music, reading and read- 
ing readiness, pitch instruments and 
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their use, and correctional work with 
out-of-tune singers. 

6. If music teachers are to be en- 
couraged to adopt newer methods of 
teaching with greater emphasis upon 
individualized instruction and coun- 
seling, general administrators should 
be made aware of the necessity of 
reducing pupil-teacher ratios for mu- 
sic teachers to a figure more nearly 
equal to that of other teachers. 

7. The entire matter of extra pay 
for extra work is of concern to large 
city school systems, for it involves 
not only music teachers, but also 
teachers in such areas as dramatics, 
athletics, and student activities. 
There should be detailed study of this 
problem with an effort made to define 
the meaning of “extra work” and 
“additional responsibilities.” 

8. With awakening interest in the 
special needs of gifted children, large 
city systems are potentially able to 
develop inter-school ensembles de- 
signed especially to meet the needs 
of students gifted in music. No other 
schools have such unique possibilities 
and the large cities should meet this 
opportunity with their best creative 
efforts. 

9. Because music teaching  in- 
volves so much performance and 
teachers need the stimulation of hear- 
ing other groups in order to enlarge 
their ideas for programs, interpreta- 
tions, and repertoire, music conven- 
tions usually include much musical 
performance. They usually require 
considerable self-participation on the 
part of the teacher attendant. Hence, 
the medium of the convention, clinic, 
and workshop is very important to the 
music teacher. He cannot receive all 
of his professional stimulation through 
the reading of books and aotdindD. 
Because school performing groups are 
needed to make the conventions 
functional, they are customarily held 
during the regular school year. 
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Schools have much to gain from hav- 
ing their teachers attend such meet- 
ings, and each large city should de- 
velop policies which are reasonable 
and fair, and which will encourage 
teachers to maintain their professional 
contacts in their respective teaching 
areas. 

10. There are many desirable out- 
comes for both teacher and student 
from those experiences which permit 
them to listen to other school per- 
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forming groups. City school systems, 
with a minimum of transportation 
difficulty and with the natural coor- 
dinating authority of a central music 
department staff, are in a strategic 
position to experiment with various 
types of music festivals. They should 
explore all possibilities for develop- 
ing the full potentialities of the music 
festival and make available their 
findings to county and regional groups 
of school music teachers. 


Appendix—Part V 


For Understanding and Cooperation 
Between School and Professional Musicians 
A Code Adopted by the American Federation of Musicians, 


Music Educators National Conference, and American Association 
of School Administrators 


Tue competition of school bands 
and orchestras in the past years has 
been a matter of grave concern and, 
at times, even hardship to the pro- 
fessional musicians. 

Music educators and professional 
musicians alike are committed to the 
general acceptance of music as a 
desirable factor in the social and cul- 
tural growth of our country. The 
music educators contribute to this 
end by fostering the study of music 
among the children, and by develop- 
ing an interest in better music among 
the masses. The professional mu- 
sicians strive to improve musical taste 
by providing increasingly artistic per- 
formances of worth-while musical 
works. 

This unanimity of purpose is further 
exemplified by the fact that a great 
many professional musicians are mu- 
sic educators, and a great many music 
educators are, or have been, actively 


engaged in the field of professional 
performance. 

The members of high-school sym- 
phonic orchestras and bands look to 
the professional organizations for ex- 
ample and inspiration; they become 
active patrons of music in later life. 
They are not content to listen to a 
twelve-piece ensemble when an or- 
chestra of symphonic proportions is 
necessary to give adequate perform- 
ance. These former music students, 
through their influence on sponsors, 
employers, and program makers in 
demanding adequate musical r- 
formances, have a beneficial effect 
upon the prestige and economic 
status of the mae es musicians. 

Since it is in the interest of the 
music educator to attract public at- 
tention to his attainments for the pur- 
pose of enhancing his prestige and 
subsequently his income, and since 
it is in the interest of the professional 
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musician to create more opportunities 
for employment at increased remuner- 
ation, it is only natural that upon 
certain occasions some incidents might 
occur in which the interests of the 
members’ of one or the other group 
might be infringed upon, either from 
lack of forethought or lack of ethical 


standards among individuals. 


In order to establish a clear under- 
standing as to the limitations of the 
fields of professional music and music 
education in the United States, the 
following statement of policy, adopted 
by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference and the American Federation 
of Musicians, and approved by the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, is recommended to those 
serving in their respective fields. 


Music Education 


The field of music education, in- 
cluding the teaching of music and 
such demonstrations of music educa- 
tion as do not directly conflict with 
the interests of the professional mu- 
sician, is the province of the music 
educator. It is the primary purpose 
of all the parties signatory hereto that 
the professional musician shall have 
the fullest protection in his efforts to 
earn his living from the rendition of 
music; to that end it is recognized 
and accepted that all music perform- 
ances by school students under the 
“Code of Ethics” herein set forth 
shall be in connection with non-profit, 
non-commercial enterprises. Under 
the heading of “Music Education” 
should be included the following: 

(1) School Functions initiated by 
the schools as a part of a school pro- 
gram, whether in a school building 
or other building. 

(2) Community Functions organ- 
ized in the interest of the schools 
strictly for educational purposes, such 
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as those that might be originated by 
the Parent-Teacher Association. 

(3) School Exhibits prepared as a 
part of the school district's courtesies 
for educational organizations or edu- 
cational conventions being entertained 
in the district. 

(4) Educational Broadcasts which 
have the purpose of demonstrating or 
illustrating pupils’ achievements in 
music study, or which represent the 
culmination of a period of study and 
rehearsal. Included in this category 
are local, state, regional and national 
school music festivals and competi- 
tions held under the auspices of 
schools, colleges, and/or educational 
organizations on a non-profit basis and 
broadcast to acquaint the public with 
the results of music instruction in the 
schools. 

(5) Civic Occasions of local, state, 
or national patriotic interest, of suffi- 
cient breadth to enlist the sympathies 
and cooperation of all persons, such 
as those held by the G.A.R., Ameri- 
can Legion, and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars in connection with their Me- 
morial Day services in the cemeteries. 
It is understood that affairs of this 
kind may be participated in only when 
such participation does not in the 
least usurp the rights and privileges 
of local professional musicians. 


(6) Benefit Performances for local 
charities, such as the Welfare Federa- 
tions, Red Cross, hospitals, etc., when 
and where local professional musicians 
would likewise donate their services. 


(7) Educational or Civic Services 
that might beforehand be mutually 
agreed upon by the school authorities 
and official representatives of the local 
professional musicians. 


(8) Audition Recordings for study 
purposes made in the classroom or in 
connection with contest or festival 
performances by students, such re- 
cordings to be limited to exclusive 
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use by the students and their teachers, 
and not offered for general sale or 
other public distribution. This defini- 
tion pertains only to the purpose and 
utilization of audition recordings and 
not to matters concerned with copy- 
right regulations. Compliance with 


copyright requirements applying to 
recording of compositions not in the 
public domain is the responsibility 
of the school, college, or educational 
organization under whose auspices the 
recordings are made. 


Entertainment 


The field of entertainment is the 
province of the —— musicians. 
Under this heading are the following: 

(1) Civic parades, ceremonies, ex- 
positions, community concerts, and 
community-center activities (see I, 
paragraph 2 for further definition) ; 
regattas, non-scholastic contests, fes- 
tivals, athletic games, activities or 
celebrations, and the like; national, 
state, and county fairs (see I, para- 
graph 5 for further definition). 

(2) Functions for the furtherance, 
directly or indirectly, of any public or 
private enterprise; functions by cham- 
bers of commerce; boards of trade, 
and commercial clubs or associations. 

(3) Any occasion that is partisan 
or sectarian in character or purpose. 
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(4) Functions of clubs, societies, 
civic, or fraternal organizations. 

Statements that funds are not avail- 
able for the employment of profes- 
sional musicians, or that, if the talents 
of amateur musical organizations can- 
not be had, other musicians cannot 
or will not be employed, or that the 
amateur musicians are to play with- 
out remuneration of any kind, are all 
immaterial. 

o o o 

This Code shall remain in force for 
one year from September 22, 1947. 
At the end of one year the parties 
may come oe for the purpose 
of making such revisions in this Code 
as they may deem necessary and as 
shall be mutually agreed upon.* 


James C. PETRILLO 
For American Federation of Musicians 


Lutuer A. RICHMAN 
For Music Educators 
National Conference 


Heroitp C. Hunt 
For American Association 
of School Administrators 


Dated at Chicago, September 22, 
1947. 


® The Code was reviewed and renewed, as 
of September 22, 1948, by the executive 
committees of the subscribing 

It has continued in effect since that time to 
the advantage of all concerned. 
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Appendix—Part VI 


The Use of Copyright Music 
for Audio-Visual Education 


LEONARD FEIST 


Tre increasing use in music edu- 
cation of audio-visual aids which in- 
volve recording and/or audio and 
visual reproduction make it of prime 
importance that we examine the ques- 
tion of copyright with reference to 
these new uses of musical composi- 
tions. 

Since there has always been some 
confusion concerning the copyright 
law in other phases of music educa- 
tion, it seems appropriate to discuss 
the entire matter in some detail. It 
is inconceivable that an informed 
world of music education would 
knowingly be guilty of violation of 
copyright, particularly if it is clear 
in their minds just what limitations 
the law places on the educational use 
of music. 

Many of the signs and admonitions 
which we encounter in our daily life 
shout their meaning with great clarity. 
Keep Off the Grass, No Smoking, 
Speed Limit 30 miles an Hour, Wet 
Paint, Keep Out—we all easily com- 
prehend and comply with if we are 
good citizens. 

In the music educator’s daily life, 
there is another admonition which 
confronts him at the bottom of the 
first page of almost any piece of 
music he uses—“Copyright 19—.” Per- 
haps it is because this line whispers 


Mr. Feist was president of the Music Pub- 
lishers’ Association of the United States, Inc., 
and also a member of the Executive Board of 
the Music Industry Council, auxiliary of the 
MENC. (Reprinted from Music Educators 
Journal, April-May 1954.) 


in small type rather than shouts in 
large letters that the admonition is 
sometimes not heeded. tee the 
meaning of the words themselves is 
not too clear. 

In its original connotation nothing 
could be clearer than the meaning of 
the word “Copyright.” It means that 
the sole and exclusive = to copy 
(duplicate, reproduce) belongs to the 
copyright proprietor of the particular 
work. This right is one which has 
been recognized almost since the be- 
ginning of printing. Kings and parlia- 
ments and congresses realized that the 
creations of a man’s mind and in- 
tellect and spirit were as much his 
property as the crops of the fields 
belonged to the farmer who planted 
them, the pewter mug to the crafts- 
man who fashioned it, the bolt of 
cloth to the housewife who wove it. 
But because creative works of art 
were the basis of a nation’s culture 
and a nation’s pride, unlike the owner- 
ship of other kinds of property, a 
time limitation was placed upon 
copyrights. The original European 
idea was that, although this right 
in principle belonged to the creator 
forever, practically, it must at some 
time revert to the ple for their 
free and andieel ao. The time 
limitation varies from country to coun- 
try, but almost always extends beyond 
the lifetime of the creator. The ma- 
terials of culture ultimately belong 
to all the people. 

The United States Copyright Law 
stems from Article I, Paragraph 8, 
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of the United States Constitution 
which provides: 

Congress shall have power . . . to 
promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the ex- 
clusive right to their respective writ- 
ings and discoveries. 


The main purpose of the Copyright 
Law enacted by Congress was to 
stimulate writing by securing to au- 
thors for limited periods the exclusive 
rights to their writings, and by ac- 
cording to them a means of obtaining 
an adequate return for the value of 
their writings. 

Upon the expiration of the “limited 
time,” the work falls into the public 
domain and all may use it freely and 
without restriction. Certain form- 
alities were expressly provided by 
law to establish and maintain the 
copyright. That is the reason why 
the law requires the date of copyright 
in the notice. In this way the public 
is made aware of the copyright and 
the termination thereof. 

It should be pointed out, as addi- 
tional clarification, that musical copy- 
rights today are usually in the name 
of a publishing company. Compos- 
ers grant their rights to the publisher 
who is better equipped to produce, 
publicize, exploit, and _ distrib- 
ute the composition, but we must 
keep in mind that the right itself 
stems from the act of creativity of 
the composer. 

When the principle of copyright 
originated, the right to print or in 
other ways to make copies was the 
only right contemplated. It is per- 
haps unfortunate that the word which 
was so meaningful in its origin should 
today be less precise. Particularly in 
the field of music, technological de- 
velopments have created new uses 
and new methods of reproduction. As 
each of these new uses and methods 
has appeared, it has been clearly 
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determined, in many instances by the 
courts, that copyright protection ex- 
tended to and covered the new de- 
velopment. Thus the right to record 
musical compositions, to synchronize 
them with talking motion pictures, or 
to perform publicly for —_ are all 
rights which belong to the copyright 
owner. 

The following is a list which, while 
not all-inclusive, sets down the main 
rights which belong to the copyright 
proprietor of a musical composition: 

To print, reprint, publish, copy, 
vend, translate, arrange, adapt, per- 
form publicly for profit, and record. 


Under the United States Copyright 
law, infringers of copyright ach 
the unauthorized use of any of the 
above rights are liable, among other 
things, to an injunction and to pay 
to the copyright proprietor damages 
and profits. A willful, knowing in- 
fringer is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction is punishable by 
imprisonment or fine or both. 

Except in the case of a willful or 
flagrant violation, no publisher would 
want to invoke penalties or remedies 
in connection with lapses from the 
law by music educators. Yet the pub- 
lisher’s relationship with the com- 
poser places upon him certain obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. He is in 
a position of trust and is morally and 
legally entrusted with the composer's 
property. Because of the many tech- 
nicalities of the law, violation of a 
copyright by a music educator may 
cause irreparable damage to the rights 
of the composer. This is one of the 
reasons why the educator must take 
the greatest care to avoid unwitting 
infringements and violations. 

Volumes have been written on copy- 
right, and to cite in detail just how 
some of these unwitting acts might 
damage the composer would require 
a more lengthy and technical exposi- 
tion than is possible here. Suffice it 
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to say that this danger does exist 
even though there is the most inno- 
cent intent on the part of the violator. 


The Music Publishers’ Association 
of the United States has been well 
aware of the increasing use of the 
copyright compositions of its mem- 
bers in audio-visual music education. 
It has constantly sought to clarify, 
for the benefit of educators, the legal 
situation concerning such use. To 
this end there is printed in conjunc- 
tion with this discussion a letter in 
which the counsel for the Association 
has stated in detail the legal back- 
ground which restricts the unauthor- 
ized use of copyright music in audio- 
visual aids to music education. 

There is, however, a deeper respon- 
sibility which the music educators 
bear to the composer. Beyond the 
legal facts, there is the ethical con- 
sideration. It is through the educator 
that the cultural heritage of the past is 
transmitted to youth and to the future. 
As custodian and transmitter of this 
culture the music educator bears a 
responsibility for that heritage and 
for the new heritage which is con- 
stantly developing. Our country has 
seen fit to give its creative geniuses 
the right to enjoy the. fruits of their 
labors. It has thus stimulated them 
to enrich our lives with their works. 


The music educator has the respon- 
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sibility to help build, rather than to 
destroy, either knowingly or in- 
nocently. 


It follows, therefore, that the mu- 
sic educator must seek out the facts. 
It is not hard to learn what he may 
or may not do. If he wishes to make 
any use of a copyrighted musical com- 
position from regularly printed copies 
other than for non-profit performance, 
he must communicate with the copy- 
right owner, asking permission and 
explaining just what use he plans. 
The name of the copyright owner 
appears on the bottom of the first 

ge of each composition, placed there 
by law and with this very purpose in 
mind. There will be varying policies 
among different publishing houses, 
dictated by their own ideas of what 
is best for their own purposes. But 
permission must be obtained. 


Let us hope that pene ag and 
awareness about copyright will be- 
come commonplace in the future. The 
music educator and the music pub- 
lisher have traditionally been good 
companions. Greater understanding 
always makes for closer friendship— 
greater mutual benefit. 


[This article is not subject to copyright. It 
may be used for any purpose whatever without 


permission, with the hope that it will be 
reproduced elsewhere so that the facts may 
become familiar to all concerned.] 
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Copyright Protection Applies to Audio-Visual 
Reproduction of Copyright Music 


A LEGAL OPINION 


Mr. Leonard Feist, President 

Music Publishers’ Association of the 
United States, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Feist: 

We have considered the question you 
have raised; namely, “Does the un- 
authorized use of copyrighted musical 
compositions in connection with audio or 
visual reproducers and projectors con- 
stitute a violation of the United States 
Copyright Law?” 

We have reached the conclusion that 
such usage would be in violation of the 
exclusive rights which the law grants to 
the copyright proprietor. 

To be specific, the violations of such 
exclusive rights are as follows: 

(a) The unauthorized use of a copy- 
righted musical composition through the 
medium of an audio reproducer is a 
violation of subsection (e) of Section 1 
of the United States Copyright Law 
which secures to the copyright proprietor 
the right to record. Accordingly, civil 
action could be instituted against per- 
sons responsible for the unauthorized 
placing of copyrighted music on tape, 
records, film, or other like devices for 
the purpose of audibly reproducing it. 

(b) The unauthorized use of a copy- 
righted musical composition through the 
medium of a visual projector is a viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of Section 1 of 
the United States Copyright Law which 
secures to the copyright proprietor the 
right to copy. Therefore, civil action 
could be instituted against persons re- 
sponsible for the unauthorized use of 
copyrighted music in opaque or trans- 
lucent projectors or other like devices 
for the purpose of visually reproducing 
it. This also applies to the unauthorized 
placing of copyrighted music on slides, 


microfilm, or other devices to be used 
in conjunction with such projectors. 

If such actions are instituted, we feel 
certain they will succeed. Our con- 
clusion is based upon sound legal prin- 
ciples and authorities. As a matter of 
fact, to support our opinion, we quote 
from a Court’s decision which would be 
pertinent in the event the issues are 
tested. In the case of F. B. Patterson 
vs. Century Productions, Inc. et al. 
(93 Fed. 2d 489) the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, 
in affirming a decision of the District 
Court, stated: 

“Section I of the Act gives, inter alia, 
to the copyright owner the exclusive 
rights to print, reprint, publish, copy, 
and vend the copyrighted work. In 
making a positive film from the plain- 
tiffs negative and then negatives from the 
positive, the defendants who did it 
clearly copied the film. Besides that, 
when the film was shown, the defendants 
who did that made an enlarged copy of 
the picture. It was, to be sure, tem- 
porary, but still a copy while it lasted. 
I suppose a painting reproduced in colors 
that quickly faded to leave the canvas 
blank would, when the reproduction was 
completed, be a copy regardless of its 
life as such.” 

We have not attempted to place be- 
fore you any of the ethical or moral 
considerations involved in a breaching 
of the Copyright Law. We have at- 
tempted merely to set before you, in a 
straightforward manner, those protections 
which are provided by the Law for 
proprietors of copyrighted matter. 


Yours very truly, 
WATTENBERG & WATTENBERG 
New York, N. Y., December 17, 1953 
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Appendix—Part VII 


Scheduling the Music Program 
in a Small or Middle-Sized High School 


HAROLD L. LICKEY 


(Reprinted from the Music Educators Journal, February-March 1955) 


M USIC is all around us from the 
cradle to the grave. The demand for 
it proves that it is not a frill; time 
proves that is not a fad. 

Where there are schools, there is 
music. However, the school day is 
scheduled so chock-full of good things 
for boys and girls that music some- 
times becomes just another drop in 
a rather full bucket. 

But music cannot be learned as a 
drop in the bucket. Schools need a 
sound, balanced music program. 

In many schools, orchestra has been 
scheduled out of the picture. There 
is no demand, it is said. But orchestra 
can succeed when the director and 
principal recognize its worth and set 
up a long-time program. In it you 
have everything—strings, winds, and 
the finest literature. 

In the vocal field, it is the mixed 
chorus that is often shortchanged. 
Generally, boys will not join, so we 
settle for a girls’ glee club. But a 
mixed chorus is worth working for. 
In it, again, you have everything. 


— Lickey, who has been director of in- 
strumental music in the Marshall, Missouri, 
high school since 1931 and director of the 
high-school band and orchestra, was president 
of the Missouri State Teachers Association. 
This is the first time that a member of the 
music education profession has held this 
post in the MSTA. He is a past-president of 
the Cl Teachers Association 
end quved wo wicoquatiet ¢ stra) of 
the Missouri Music Educat A iati in 
1937-38. Mr. Lickey was assisted in the prep- 
aration of this article by A. H. Bueker, super- 
intendent of the Marshall High School, and 
Richard Kemm, vocal director. 











Honoring orchestra and chorus as the 
apex of the music program is im- 
portant. 

How can a small or medium-sized 
school have a sound music program 
scheduled with a minimum of conflict, 
so that a pupil sincerely interested 
in both instrumental and vocal fields 
may get some of each? 

It is in high school that problems 
begin, and pupils are often forced 
from music by a tight schedule. Gen- 
erally there are only six periods per 
day. Academic subjects fill four of 
them. Physical training takes another 
half-period. That leaves one and one- 
half open periods a day. If a pupil 
takes band, which meets daily, and 

lee club, which meets half-time, 
the day is filled. In a typical sched- 
ule, no pupil can take both band and 
orchestra. 

Here is a simple plan that may be 
helpful to principals and music direc- 
tors who we found it difficult to 
work a well-balanced music program 
into a busy schedule. It makes both 
band and orchestra available—and 
chorus and glee club as well. 

Let orchestra alternate with band 
the same period every other day. First 
semester, during the football season, 
let band meet three periods a week 
and orchestra twice; second semester, 
during the concert season, let orchestra 
meet three times and band twice. Give 
orchestra the indoor events such as 
plays and commencement. Give band 
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the outdoor events and its share of 
indoor concerts. 

We find that the majority of players 
want to be in both organizations. 
String players can quickly learn to 
double on band instruments and the 
surplus band players on strings. This 
plan gives students a broader partici- 
pation with little loss of quality in 
either band or orchestra. 

Mixed chorus can be scheduled in 
the remaining two and one-half 
periods per week. As many as three 
sections of girls’ glee club and two 
sections of boys’ glee club may then 
be staggered during other periods. In 
this way it is possible for a pupil to 
belong to any three of the four major 
organizations—band, orchestra, chorus, 
or glee club. 

If school-bus schedules will it, 
chorus can meet before school, mak- 
ing all four groups available. A course 
in fundamentals also may be sched- 
uled like any other elective academic 
course. 

Listed below are a few simple 
points to remember when scheduling: 


[1] Keep the orchestra, band, and 
chorus periods free of one-section classes 
as far as possible. Place in these periods 
only those one-section classes that seem 
to draw few musicians (as shop or agri- 
culture ). 
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[2] Obtain from the music director 
the names of music pupils before making 
individual schedules. 

[3] Keep the schedule stable from 
year to year for a wider choice. For 
example, if speech and physics are 
the same period, a pupil could take 
speech the eleventh year and physics 
the twelfth. 

[4] Ensembles can sometimes be 
scheduled in the same day, if members 
belong to the same class. Most en- 
sembles, however, must get together 
after school hours. We have what we 
call neighborhood ensembles. 


For example, if a four- or five-block 
area has a violinist, a cellist, and a 
pianist, we give them some music, 
start them out, and turn them loose 
to practice together in their homes. 
Sometimes they do amazingly well. 
The director listens in only occasion- 
ally—and sometimes not at all. A 
spring recital might be scheduled for 
such a group, to give them additional 
motivation. 

This approaches a balanced pro- 
gram for a small or medium-sized 
school. Vocal and instrumental en- 
sembles, large and small, are avail- 
able. It is flexible and economical of 
time. There is a minimum of con- 
flict. But it takes a director and a 
principal who want a balanced pro- 


gram. 
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Scheduling the Music Program 
in a Large Senior High School 
SADIE M. RAFFERTY and LLOYD S. MICHAEL 


(Reprinted from the Music Educators Journal, February-March 1955) 


ScHeDuLinc the music program 
in a large secondary school is an or- 
ganizational problem that requires the 
ability and cooperation of the prin- 
cipal and music staff in its solution. 
The problem is not merely one of 
adequate technics of schedule-making, 
but one which involves a knowledge 
and understanding of the aims of the 
school, the total educational program, 
the objectives and offerings the 
music department, and the level of 
interest in the community. 

The good music program is a bal- 
anced program which aims to give 
all students an opportunity for the 
musical experience for which they 
have aptitude and interest. A wide 
variety of courses is offered in order 
to meet these needs. Such a program 
is effective only if it is successfull 
organized and carefully ferences | 
The principal and the music staff 
must agree as to the total school pro- 
gram and plan ways of providing # se 
extensive and varied opportunities in 


Miss Rafferty, director of music in the 
Evanston, Illinois, Township High School, is 
a former member of the Editorial Board of 
the Music Epucatorns Jounnat, former mem- 
ber of the MENC Executive Committee, and 
has held other posts in the organization such 
as chairman of the Committee on Music in 
Senior High School, and the Committee on 
Music Literature, Composition, and Theory. Dr. 
Michael, who collaborated with Miss Rafferty 
in planning and writing this article for the 
Journal of the National Education Association, 
is the superintendent-principal of Evanston 
Township High School, and was chairman of 
the National Curriculum Planning and De- 
velopment Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals. 


the daily schedule that will make the 
program effective. 


Arranging a satisfactory schedule 
is a major test of administrative com- 
petence, demanding a great deal of 
time and effort and the cooperation 
of the staff. The scheduling of music 
classes and activities requires par- 
ticular skill because of the large per- 
centage of the student body involved, 
and because music is usually elective. 


In making the music schedule at 
Evanston Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois, we have assumed 
that every student needs some mu- 
sic education, and that the students 
vary greatly in skills and interests. 
All students are encouraged to enjoy 
all kinds of music, but provision is 
made for special interests and abili- 
ties. 

The high school has an enrollment 
of 2,460 students from the ninth 
through the twelfth grades. There 
are 150 teachers on the staff. Music 
is entirely elective. Many courses 
are provided for students who wish 
to continue their music work in col- 
leges, universities, or music schools. 
However, music is also an elective in 
all years regardless of the student’s 
major interest and is given credit to- 
ward graduation on the same basis 
as other subjects. In one or more of 
their years in high school, approxi- 
mately forty per cent elect music. 


The school employs four full-time 
teachers who teach choral work, mu- 
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sic appreciation, theory and harmony, 
general music, private and class 
piano, voice, and organ. There are 
two instrumental teachers who also 
teach in the elementary and junior 
high schools. 

There are a few specialists who 
teach voice, piano, strings, and other 
instruments. Space limitations on this 
activity will soon be removed, as a 
result of a bond issue. 

One large rehearsal room is in con- 
stant use. To implement the program 
ideally, a similar one is needed. Two 
classrooms with a capacity of 30 or 
40 are used for students in music 
appreciation or theory and harmony 
and for small rehearsal groups. There 
are two studio-type rooms which are 
used for private and class teaching, 
small groups, and student individual 
practice. There is a radio studio with 
direct lines to two Evanston stations. 
This is also used as an organ studio. 

The following courses in music are 
offered to all students on an elective 
basis: 

1. Girls’ chorus, which is for any girl, 
but which is aimed at freshmen. 

2. Male chorus, which is for any boy, 
but is aimed at freshmen. 

3. Advanced chorus, which is planned 
for sophomores who can qualify, and 
juniors and seniors. 

4. Beginning orchestra, which is di- 
rected to the students who play a string 
instrument, but who are not technically 
prepared to enter the advanced orchestra. 

5. Advanced orchestra, which is sym- 
phonic in character, and is for all stu- 
dents who can qualify. 

6. Beginning band, which is directed 
to students who play wind or percus- 
sion instruments but who are not tech- 
—_ prepared to enter the advanced 


7. Advanced band, which is taught 
as a concert band and also as a march- 
ing band. (This organization is for all 
students who can qualify.) 

8. Music Appreciation I, I, III, IV, 
which are independent units aimed at 
guiding students in music participation 
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leading to better understanding of the 
world of music, both present and past, 
and to the realization of the important 
part music plays in the life of each 
individual and in the affairs of the en- 
tire world. These courses are aimed 
at pupils who do not intend to make 
music their vocation but rather their 
hobby or recreation. All courses are non- 
technical. Each has its own program 
of development. None is a prerequisite 
to the other. Generally speaking, the 
numerals indicate the year at which the 
course is leveled. 

9. General music is designated for 
students who wish to have a variety of 
music activities. Its objectives are to 
arouse and develop interest in music; to 
give information about music that the 
well-informed person should have; to 
provide exploratory experience in sing- 
ing, ing, playing; to provide op- 
portunities to discover musical skills; 
and to further desirable musical skills. 
It is open to sophomores, juniors, and 
seniors. 

10. Harmony I, II, III, IV are playned 
for students seriously interested in the 
theory, harmony, and composition phase 
of music education. The work is cumu- 
lative, and passing Harmony I is neces- 
sary in order to take Harmony II. This 
course is not only designed for students 
who intend to make music their voca- 
tion but also for those who are seriously 
interested in music as a hobby. In- 
dividual as well as group work is empha- 
sized in these classes. 

ll. Fine Arts Survey is a course com- 
bining the study of music and rt. 
It is designed to increase the enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of the fine arts 
rather than to give technical instruction. 
It is also constructed to promote a bet- 
ter understanding of the relationship of 
the arts by means of discussions, lec- 
tures, personal experimentations, demon- 
strations, and visits to museums and con- 
certs. The course is open to all students. 

12. Private piano, voice, organ, orches- 
tra, and band instrument lessons and 
study may earn one-half credit per year 
provided the student also elects one of 
the school courses in music, studies with 
a qualified teacher, and passes semester 
auditions covering his private work. 
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13. Class lessons in piano, voice, and 
orchestral and band instruments are also 
offered, especially for beginning stu- 
dents. No credit is offered for these 
classes. A small fee is charged for this 
special work. 

14. Special choral and instrumental 
groups are organized as the demand 
arises. These groups are selective and 
tend to give extended opportunities to 
students who are especially talented or 
interested or both. These special groups 
are usually scheduled before and after 
the regular school day. Most of the stu- 
dents who participate are also in the 
regular music courses. However, there 
are cases when a very talented student 
is unable to take a music course be- 
cause of a heavy regular schedule but is 
able to qualify for some of the special 
groups. This plan also allows a student 
who has orchestra or band in his regular 
schedule to participate in a choral group 
before or after school. The reverse is 
also true. 

The choral groups which qualify as 
selected honorary groups because no 
credit is attached are as follows: 

1. The ETHS Choir is a mixed group 
of eighty-five voices. All of the girls 
are seniors, as are a large number of the 
boys. However, to maintain a good 
balance of parts, there are some boys 
who are not seniors. Membership in this 
group, as in all special groups, is 
achieved through tryouts which are open 
to anyone in school; it is maintained 
through achievement, regular attendance, 
and loyalty to the group. 

2. Mastersingers is a small group of 
the best male singers who apply for 
membership. This group is used as a 
nucleus for the Festival Male Chorus, 
which is organized for the Spring Music 
Festival. 

3. Girls’ Choir is a group of sixty 
junior girls who rehearse weekly and are 
responsible for many special programs. 

4. The Madrigal Singers are sixty-five 
sophomore girls who sing many other 
compositions besides madrigals. 

5. The Freshman Ensemble is a 
small selected group of freshmen girls. 

6. A Choral and Instrumental Cham- 
ber Music Group 

The instrumental which 


groups 
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genre as highly selective groups 
t 


is year are as follows: 


1. Two flute trios 

2. Woodwind trios 
Woodwind quintet 
Woodwind octet 
Trumpet trio 
French horn quintet 
Brass quintet 

String trio 

Dance band 

. Theater orchestra 


There are approximately 150 stu- 
dents in each advanced chorus class. 
Four teachers are assigned to each 
period. Actually, these class assign- 
ments change daily. For instance, 
there is one sectional rehearsal of 
each special group in each period 
each week. On other days, the boys 
and girls may rehearse separately. 
It is possible to divide for sectionals. 
It is necessary to have at least two 
other rooms available to implement 
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the program. All four teachers are 
rarely at any one rehearsal. Teachers 
work together to plan the program. 
All the teachers are good conductors 


and good pianists. Student accom- 
panists are used in sectional and spe- 
cial group rehearsals. 

Since a basic goal of the Evanston 
Township High School is to provide 
music experiences for the entire 
school, assembly programs are very 
important and are planned as an essen- 
tial part of the school program. 

The school offers musical perform- 
ances for the parents and the 
community, thus stimulating both 
participants and listeners. There are 
orchestra, band, and choral concerts 
and Christmas and spring music 
festivals in which all music students 
participate. There is an opera for the 
especially gifted and interested stu- 
dents. 

With such an offering, music per- 
meates the total educational program 
of the school. 
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A STUDY OF DISTRICT AND ALL-STATE MUSIC FESTIVALS 


Appendix—Part IX 


A Study of District and All-State Music 
Festivals in Pennsylvania with Implications 
for the Pennsylvania Music 
Educators Association 
WILBUR PAUL CAMPBELL 


(This is a condensation of a thesis in Music Education at the Pennsylvania 


State University) 


"Tus study was undertaken with 
the belief that evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of the PMEA District and All- 
State Festivals should be = to 
serve as a basis for justification, ex- 
pansion, or revision of the entire pro- 
gram. It is gratifying to know that 
the study has been used at critical 
points by the PMEA in meetings with 
administrative groups, by District and 
County Workshops, in a series of 
articles in the PMEA News, and cur- 
rently by the PMEA Festival Revision 
Committee as they are faced with the 
challenge of providing even better 
festival experiences for more boys and 
girls with fewer days of off-school 


time involved. 


Statement of the Problem 

The basic question was: Are the 
Pennsylvania Music Educators As- 
sociation Festivals a vital force in the 
total music education program in the 
secondary schools? Eight sub-prob- 
lems were enumerated in the pres- 
entation of the findings. It was the 
purpose of this study to point out 
what were agreed to be the favorable 
and unfavorable features of the fes- 
tival program, and to make recom- 
mendations for the improvement of 
future festivals through the interpre- 
tation of the information received. 


The Groups Studied and the 
Materials Used 


To cover the long-range effective- 
ness of the festival program, a follow- 
up study of participants in the 1947 
All-State Festivals was undertaken. 
To contrast findings of this follow-up 
study, a parallel survey was made of 
the 1954 members of the all-state 
events. 


The music educator's viewpoint was 
obtained by a survey of the segment 
of the PMEA membership concerned 
with the sponsorship of District and 
All-State Festivals. The reactions of 
the high-school principals were 
solicited in a fourth study, with em- 
phasis upon the place of these music 
festivals in the total education pro- 
gram. 


1947 Follow-Up Study 

Of the 623 students involved, 290 
questionnaires were returned for a 
total of 46.54 per cent. 


1954 All-State Festival Study 

The four All-State Festivals for 
1954 were cevered on the spot by 
the questionnaire survey, thus making 
possible 100 per cent participation of 
the 760 students. 


The PMEA Study 
With 349 questionnaires received 
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from 884 PMEA members who par- 
ticipated in the District and All-State 
Festivals, a return of 39.48 per cent 
was obtained. 


The Survey of the Pennsylvania 
Branch, National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals 

A mailing list of high-school prin- 
cipals was developed from the active 
roster of this professional group on 
December 12, 1953. Of the 603 on 
the mailing list, questionnaires were 
returned by 310 for a total of 51.4 per 


cent. 


Conclusions and 
Recommendations 

1. Are All-State and District Fes- 
tivals providing the musical, educa- 
tional, social, and aesthetic experi- 
ences that are expressed in the Aims 
and Objectives of the Pennsylvania 
Music Educators Association? 

This sub-problem and those to fol- 
low will be considered from the re- 
sponses to pertinent questionnaire 
items: 

Question: Do you believe the 
sponsorship of these District and All- 
State Festivals to be worthy of the 
efforts of the Pennsylvania Music Ed- 
ucators Association? 

Follow-Up and 1954 Studies: 100 
per cent “yes” for all classes. 

Question: How would you evalu- 
ate the total District and All-State 
Festival program of PMEA? 

PMEA Study: 98 per cent from 
“extremely” to “fairly satisfactory” for 
all classes. 

Principals’ Study: 95 per cent from 
“extremely” to “fairly satisfactory” for 
all classes. 

Question: Do you believe that 
District and All-State Festivals pro- 
vide opportunities for musically 
talented students from your school 
beyond the performance level of your 
school organizations? 
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PMEA Study: 95 per cent “yes” 
for all classes. 

Principals’ Study: 
“yes” for all classes. 

2. Do these festivals carry over in- 
to the individual schools in terms of 
—— to those who have par- 
ticipate 

PMEA Study: 88 per cent “yes” 
for all classes. 

Principals’ Study: 86 per cent “yes” 
for all classes. 

3. Do these festivals tend to raise 
the level of performance of the local 
music organizations? 

Question: Was the music per- 
formed ‘worth while, leading you to 
a better music performance and a 
higher degree of attainment after you 
returned? 

Follow-Up Study: 
“yes” for all classes. 

1954 Study: 96 per cent “yes” for 
all classes. 

However, unless the event is held in 
a local school, it does not generally 
act as a great incentive for home 
groups. 

Question: Do you feel that fes- 
tivals act as one incentive toward 
new recruits in your school music 
organizations? 

PMEA Study: 48 per cent “yes” 
for all classes. 

Principals’ Study: 45 per cent “yes” 
for all classes. 

4. Are these festivals a real moti- 
vating force for music later in the 
adult lives of the participants? 


96 per cent 


98 per cent 


The follow-up students answered 
this with 100 per cent, expressing 
themselves as wishing to repeat the 
experience if such were possible, many 
claiming it to be the high point of 
their entire school life. Likewise 98 
per cent agreed that the music was 
worth while, leading them to a better 
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musical performance and a_ higher 
degree of attainment after they re- 
turned home. 

5. Is there an outcome of profes- 
sional growth on the part of the 
actively participating director who 
takes responsibilities as follows: (a) 
trains his students prior to takin~ part 
in an event, (b) shares in the admin- 
istration of the festival in cooperation 
with the host director and his fellow 
PMEA members, (c) observes the 
guest conductor at work with the boys 
and girls, and attends the clinics, 
panels, and rehearsals in conjunction 
with the festival? 

The PMEA Study gives 97 per 
cent agreement (Principals—92 per 
cent) that inspiration and technical 
knowledge are to be gained, with 98 
per cent giving the same vote of ap- 
proval (Principals—98 per cent) for 
the values to be gained from the fel- 
lowship and informal exchange of 
ideas. 

6. Is the time-out-of school for stu- 
dents and directors justified by the 
outcomes of these festivals? 


This question was presented to the 
principals. The 90 per cent “yes” for 
all classes might well be a determin- 
ing factor in this study. If festival 
activity is as worth while as has been 
indicated in this study and if such 
participation can be justified by re- 
sponses from students, music direc- 
tors, and administrators, then it re- 
solves itself to a problem of working 
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out ways and means for this experi- 
ence to reach as many students as 
possible, and at the same time 
devising ways to eliminate the points 
of controversy that arise in the ad- 
ministration of the program. 

7. Is there a significant difference 
between the responses reported by 
class A, B, and C schools? 

In general, the chi-square tech- 
nique which was applied to the ques- 
tionnaire items indicated that for most 
items there was no significant differ- 
ence between the responses reported 
by class A, B, and C schools at the 
5 per cent level. 

8. Is the organization of the total 
festival program in keeping with the 
best procedures of administration? 

In the area of rating versus audi- 
tions for the selection of participants, 
the PMEA Study gives 61 per cent to 
rating, and the Principals, 72 per cent. 
The district quota policies as they 
now exist are ened by 84 per cent 
of PMEA and 82 per cent of the ad- 
ministrators, while the all-state quota 
policy received 78 per cent of PMEA 
and 82 per cent of the Principals. 
Regarding payment of fees, 79 per 
cent of PMEA and 83 per cent of the 
Principals favor the present policy. 

Although the vote favors main- 
tenance of the present festival plan— 
music directors 61 per cent and ad- 
ministrators 53 per cent as against 
all other proposals—this is an area 
needing further study. 
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Appendix—Part X 


Music for the Educable Mentally Retarded 


(Abstract of a Thesis in Music Education. Margaretta A. Carey. The 


Pennsylvania State University, 1958.) 


Statement af the Problem 


Tue basic question was: What ex- 
periences in music education are 
effective and profitable for the edu- 
cable mentally retarded children in 
the public schools? The choice of 
experiences and materials was con- 
sidered in terms of social maturation, 
emotional and creative expression, 
personal satisfaction, and physical 
development. Four subordinate prob- 
lems are enumerated in the presenta- 
tion of the findings. 


Procedure 


A survey was made of all cities in 
the United States with populations of 
25,000 or over to determine the status 
of music curricula for the educable 
mentally retarded. Nine field situa- 
tions were established in the northern 
part of Illinois. Included in the nine 
groups of educable mentally retarded 
were two primary, five intermediate, 
and two junior high levels. 

These children experienced singing, 
listening, rhythms, creativity, and 
the playing of percussion instruments 
under the direction of the researcher 
and the regular classroom teacher for 
a period of four months. During that 
time various methods and wide vari- 
eties of materials were used. 

The progress of each child in the 
fields of listening, singing, body 
rhythms, and playing rhythm instru- 
ments was recorded on achievement 
and attitude sheets which were con- 
structed for the study. The ratings 
for each child were determined by the 


regular classroom teacher and the 
music teacher. 


Conclusions 

The answers to the four subordinate 
problems are as follows: 

1. Music was included as a regular 
part of the curriculum for the educa- 
ble mentally retarded children in four 
hundred fifty-eight of the four hun- 
dred sixty-five cities which partici- 
pated in the study. 

2. The survey disclosed that the 
same methods are used for teaching 
music to the mentally retarded chil- 
dren as are used for the normal chil- 
dren but the pace of teaching is 
slower and more repetition is used. 


3. Any proposed music curriculum 
must be extremely practical. The mu- 
sic experiences should include rote 
singing, listening, free and controlled 
rhythmic activities, creativity, and 
playing percussion instruments. 


4. Those methods which deal with 
concrete experiences and in which 
there is much repetition are the most 
effective. Careful explanation, sim- 
plicity of presentation, and demon- 
strations are essential to successful 
teaching of the educable mentally re- 
tarded. 

Those musical experiences which 
are effective for the educable mentally 
retarded children on a short term 
basis are singing, listening, and con- 
trolled rhythmic activities. Those 
which are effective over a longer 
period of time are free rhythmic 
activities, creativity, and playing per- 
cussion and melody instruments. 
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It was found that the educable men- 
tally retarded children responded to 
the musical activities and progressed 
at the same rate in music as ras | 
seemed to progress in academic stud- 
ies. Because music can play such a 
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vital part in emotional and creative 
expression, enjoyment, personal satis- 
faction, and physical development, it 
should be an integral = of the 
curriculum for the educable mentally 
retarded. 


Appendix—Part XI 


Budget Analysis: Wilmington, Delaware, 
Public Schools 


WARD I. MILLER, Superintendent 
ALLEN L. RICHARDSON, Supervisor of Music Education 


There is no overall music budget 
for the Wilmington Public Schools. 
Each of the twenty-two schools in 
our system determines its own 
budget according to the following 
separate allocations: 


1. Capital Outlay (G1) 


Under this allocation any item 
which is not consumed in the using, 
and which costs over $25.00 is in- 
cluded. All of the schools purchase 
their instruments and other such 
equipment as meets the above defini- 
tion under this particular allocation. 
It varies from year to year and to a 
great extent is reflected by the per- 
sonal pressures exerted upon each 
individual school, as well as the total 
amount released to the schools for 
capital outlay expenditures. 


2. Textbook List (B4) 


All books which can be considered 
as textbooks are purchased from this 
general account in each individual 
school. Perhaps the most obvious ex- 
ample under this category are the 
many series books that are regularly 
purchased in each school. Again, as 
in all of these categories, the specific 


amount is determined after each prin- 
cipal is given her budget allocation 
for each category, i.e., capital outlay, 
textbooks, testing, etc. 


3. Testing (B6-1) 


All testing materials come out of a 
special fund which is set aside in each 
school under the category of general 
testing. At the present time we are 
using the Kwalwasser Aptitude worn 
and this is about the only 
that is common throughout all of the 
schools. 


4. Instructional Supplies (B2-A) 


This is one item that we can 
fairly well depend on. Certain 
amounts have been set up in the 
various schools ranging from $40.00 
in the very small elementary schools 
to $500.00 in our largest high school. 
This account is for expendable sup- 
plies and materials. 


5. Travel (B3-B) 
Each school has a travel budget 
for the total teacher os grsgmne Mu- 


sic teachers are eligible to make ap- 
plication for travel funds from these 
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accounts. I might say that this par- 
ticular account is never large enough 
to satisfy all travel needs, conse- 
quently it often happens that, in 
taking turns, a music teacher might 
not have any travel funds for a year 
or. two. If this happens, it is usually 
brought to my attention and I trans- 
fer funds from my own travel budget 
to that particular school to cover at 
least a portion of their travel. 


6. All-City Accounts (T4) 


This is a special account that has 
been set up to take care of all — 
events that may be organized throug 
this office. It includes funds for travel, 
instrumental demonstrations, ma- 
terials, and supplies. 


7. Supervisor’s Budget 


In addition to the budgets set up 
in each different category in each in- 
dividual school, the supervisor has a 
budget in the following amounts: 

B2-C Instructional Supplies (used 
for experimental purposes) $150.00 

B6-H Professional Books $30.00 

B3-B Personal Travel $150.00 

T 4 Transportation for all-city 
travel $400.00 

T 4 Instrumental Demonstrations 
$400.00 

T 4 All-city Concerts $400.00 


Average Net Enrollment 
Wilmington, Delaware, Schools 


June 1958 
Total school population in: 
Kindergarten .......... 929 
Elementary Schools .... 6,836 
Secondary Schools (includes all 


pupils ) 
Senior High School. . 2,837 
Junior High School. . 3,044 
Opportunity School .... 62 
Granp TOTAL........... 13,708 
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Music Budget for 1956-1957 College 
Area Schools, Roy S. Jamison, Super- 
vising Principal; and Franklin B. 
Hege, Head, High School Music De- 
partment, State College, Pa. 


Tue instruction budget for music 
is based on $3.00 per pupil for classes 
that meet three or more times per 
week. There is also $1.50 per pupil 
for classes that meet fewer than 
three times per week. This amounts 
to a budget for instructional ma- 
terials of $3,085.50. The department 
head is responsible for seeing that 
the different musical organizations 
share this amount. 
Junior High School Organizations 
(Junior High-School Population—830) 
Amount of 
Enrollment Budget-Spent 


9th Grade Band ....... 50 $100.00 
7th and 8th Grade 
i icecekhenaweiaks 90 175.00 
9th Grade Choir ....... 90 300.00 
Phonograph Records for 
General Music Classes 
7th, 8th and 9th Grade— 
Music Books for General 
Music Classes ....... 








588.50 


300.00 
$1,463.50 


Senior High School Organizations 
(Senior High-School Population—650) 











Amount of 
Enrollment Budget Spent 
SSSR 125 $ 600.00 
Orchestra 40 150.00 
=a 100 450.00 
Polka Dots and 
Ten Tones (small vocal 
groups) .... 18 60.00 
Girls Glee 
ee 130 280.00 
Boys Glee Club 40 100.00 
TE $1,640.00 





Capital Outlay: Only item of music 
budget—Band Uniforms and Top 
Coats for 134 senior high-school 
bandsmen—$7,000. 
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“Toss publication was prepared in cooperation with the Music 
Educators National Conference, a department of the National Edu- 
cation Association. At the request of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals, the following persons were appointed 
by the Music Educators National Conference to serve as the 
Editorial Committee responsible for the content of Music—A Vital 
Force in Today's Secondary Schools: Frances M. Andrews (Chair- 
man), Professor, Music Education, Pennsylvania State University, 
University Park, Pennsylvania; Dorothy Baumle, Supervisor of In- 
strumental Music, Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, Vir- 
ginia; Florence Booker, Supervisor of Vocal Music and Chairman 
of Music Department, Arlington County Public Schools, Arlington, 
Virginia; Charles T. Horn, Supervisor of Music, Montgomery 
County Public Schools, Rockville, Maryland. 
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IMAGES OF THE FUTURE 
A New Approach to Secondary Education 


a 


Mosr of you received the above titled booklet either at the 
NASSP Convention in Philadelphia or through the mail. Published 
by NASSP’s Commission on the Experimental Study of the Utiliza- 
tion of the Staff in the Secondary School, this 40-page booklet sets 
forth proposals on such subjects as organization of instruction, cur- 
riculum, and class schedules; the instructional staff; administration; 
facilities; training and developing teachers; and relations with 
higher institutions and employers. Some of the current proposals 
for improving the quality of education are examined in the light 
of the suggestions provided. 


7 
ak, 





Those who did not receive a copy of Images of the Future, or 
who wish additional copies for faculty study, may obtain them 
without charge by writing J. Lloyd Trump, Director of the Com- 
mission, 200 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 














Part Two: Conference on Russian Studies 
in American Secondary Education 





Woodner Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
October 17-19, 1958 
Sponsored by 
The American Council of Learned Societies 
and 
The National Association of Secondary School Principals 


Review of Russian Studies 


D URING 1957-59 a general survey and review of the field of Russian 
studies in the United States is being conducted under the supervision of 
the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, a group of American scholars 
concerned with the study of Russia and Eastern Europe who are 
appointed jointly by the American Council of Learned Societies and the 
Social Science Research Council. This review of Russian studies is 
being carried out by a subcommittee consisting of Professors Black 
(Princeton ), chairman, Byrnes (Indiana), Jelavich (California), Roberts 
(Columbia), Shulman (Harvard), Treadgold (Washington), and 
Ruggles (Council on Library Resources). John M. Thompson is staff 
assistant for the review. 

The objectives of the review are as follows: in the light of changing 
educational and world conditions, to review- and assess the performance 
of the past decade in Russian studies, to take stock of the present posi- 
tion of the field, and to suggest fruitful lines of development for Russian 
studies over the next decade. These objectives have been reinforced 
and made more urgent by the increased national concern with Russian 
studies that followed the launching of the first Soviet satellite in the fall 
of 1957. The opportunities and responsibilities of Russian studies are 
now greater A more demanding than ever. 

The review is examining five major issues: research, library problems, 
the organization and development of the field, specialized area training, 
and the place of Russian studies in American education. The review 
has sponsored (or co-sponsored) five conferences: on area training, 
in New York, December 1957; on research, in Cambridge, January 1958; 
on training and on the organization and development of the field, in 
Berkeley, March 1958; on Russian and other non-Western areas in 
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undergraduate education in Bloomington, Indiana, September 1958; and, 
in cooperation with the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, on Russian studies in secondary education in Washington, D. C.., 
October 1958. The discussion papers and summary of this last conference 
are published in this issue. 

By means of these conferences, visits to a number of universities and 
colleges, and interviews with scholars, government officials, adminis- 
trators,.and educators, the review has consulted with several hundred 
individuals interested in the problems of Russian studies and American 
education and has been able to draw upon a wide body of opinion and 
experience. It is hoped that through circulation of the draft and final 
reports of the review, presentation of the results of the review at annual 
meetings of professional associations, and publication of some of the 
reports of the review, an even larger number of Americans can be in- 
formed of the findings of the review and can be encouraged to discuss 
the important question of the role of Russian studies in our educational 
system. 

In order to review American research on Russia, leading scholars were 
asked to survey and assess the research effort relating to Russia in each 
of the following eleven fields: history, geography, economics, political 
science, social relations, philosophy and religion, literature, linguistics, 
music, architecture, and science. The purposes of these papers was to 
summarize the chief research accomplishments in each field, to point out 
major gaps and deficiencies, and to suggest fruitful lines for the develop- 
ment of future research. The papers were discussed at the Cambridge 
conference and were subsequently revised on the basis of that discussion 
and other comments. The resulting essays will be published by the 
Indiana University Press in the spring of 1959 in a volume, American 
Research on Russia, edited by Professor Harold H. Fisher of San Fran- 
cisco State College with an introduction by Dr. Philip E. Mosely of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. It is hoped that this volume will be of 
interest and use not only to Russian specialists, but also to scholars, 
government officials, and educators outside the Russian field. 

The question of library resources and needs on Russia and Eastern 
Europe was considered of such importance that the Association of 
Research Libraries was asked to undertake a separate but complementary 
review of this question in detail. This survey, conducted by Melville 
]. Ruggles of the Council on Library Resources and Professor Vaclav 
Mosteeky of Catholic University, examines problems in the selection, 
acquisition, processing, and bibliographic control of Russian and East 
European materials, as well as related questions. It is expected that a 
report will be published during 1959. 

In connection with the organization and development of the field, 
the review examined such issues as exchanges and relations with scholars 
in the USSR, relations between the academic and government com- 
munities interested in Russian studies, and the future organization of the 
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field, including the role of a journal of Russian studies. A paper on ex- 
changes with the Soviet Union, prepared by Professor Henry L. Roberts 
of Columbia University, was delivered at the Cambridge conference of 
the review and was subsequently published in the Columbia University 
Forum, Spring 1958 (Volume I, Number 2, pp. 28-31). On the recom- 
mendation of the review, the Joint Committee on Slavic Studies has 
appointed two subcommittees—on Government-Academic Relations and 
on Library Problems. The question of the future organization of the 
Russian field is undergoing further study. 

As a major part of its work, the review has analyzed the role of 
Russian studies in graduate, undergraduate, and secondary education. 
The report on Russian studies in graduate education is based on question- 
naires and visits to a dozen universities with seed om programs in 
this field and on questionnaires to over six hundred graduates and stu- 
dents of the four largest Russian area programs. The report on under- 
graduate education is based on a — survey of the role of Russian and 
other non-Western studies in undergraduate education in the state of 


Indiana. Visits were made to the thirty-four colleges and universities in 
that state. The results of this survey, which are believed to be repre- 
sentative of the situation in undergraduate education in the country as a 
whole, were discussed at a conference in Bloomington in September 
1958. The report on Russian studies in secondary education is based on a 
conference of Russian specialists, educators, government officials, and 
publishers held in Washington, D. C., in October 1958. These three 


reports will be published by the Indiana University Press in late 1959 
in a volume tentatively entitled The Study of Russia in American 
Education. 

A common theme of all these reports is that more attention should be 
devoted to the study of Russia and the Communist world in our educa- 
tional system if we are adequately to prepare students at all levels for 
responsible citizenship in the world of 1980 and if we are to offer them a 
broad and up-to-date liberal education. 





What Is Taught Today on Russia 
in American Secondary Schools 


BETH ARVESON 


Part One: The Social Studies and the Study of Russia 


I. Wuart Is THE SoctaL Strupres ProcRAM 
IN AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS? 


A. Differences in schools 


ean education is the responsibility of local school boards, each 
school system varies in quantity and quality and on finances, curriculum, 
and staff. Hence the social studies programs in the American high 
schools vary tremendously in content and sequence. Not all the schools 
provide social studies instruction in each grade. Even though the courses 
offered may have traditional titles, the content varies considerably ac- 
cording to the needs and abilities of the students, the interests and 
preparation of the teachers, and many other factors. There is no nation- 
ally accepted sequence. The school requirements in social studies Mew § 
from one to four years; and often there is student choice as to whic 
courses may be taken to fulfill the number of years of social studies 
required. 
B. Pattern of Courses 

Although the school systems vary as mentioned, there is a rather widely 
accepted pattern: in the ninth or tenth grade, Civics is sometimes re- 
quired, and sometimes elective; in the ninth or tenth grade, World His- 
tory is sometimes required and sometimes elective; in the ninth or tenth 
grade, World Geography is offered in some schools; in the eleventh 
grade, American History is required; in the twelfth grade, Problems of 
Democracy, or a pair of semester courses (Economics, Government, 
Sociology) or Senior History, are sometimes required, but usually elec- 
tive. 


C. Requirements and Registrations a Decade Ago 

A decade ago during the period 1945-47 three studies were made— 
one by Dorothy Merideth for the Minnesota Council for the Social 
Studies based on 34 states and 33 cities of the United States; another 
by Leonard Haas based on the Department of Public Instruction figures 


Beth Arveson, Wisconsin High School, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
1 Dorothy Merideth, “Secondary School Social Studies in 1945,” Social Education, IX (Decem- 
ber 1945), pp. 345-49. 
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for the State of Wisconsin;? and the.third by Howard Anderson of 
the United States Office of Education, based on a survey of a cross 
section of public high schools, and expressed in terms of percentages of 
pupils registered as taking that subject.* 

Different questions were asked and statistics apron on different 
bases, hence the figures technically cannot be compared. Pertinent 
conclusions in each of the three studies are summarized in the following 
chart: 





(1) 34 states (3) cross sec- 
and 33 cities (2) Wisconsin tion of U. S. 


CIVICS required by half required by 81 84 per cent of 
(9th grade) of the states; percentofthe the pupils are 
required by two _ schools registered 
thirds of the 
cities 
WORLD elective required by 64 58 per cent of | 
HISTORY percentofthe the pupils are 
(10th grade) schools registered 


U. S. HISTORY required ) required by 98.5 95 per cent of 
(11th grade) per cent of the the pupils are 
schools registered 





PROBLEMS OF — required by two wo required | by33 97 per cent of — 
DEMOCRACY thirds of the percentofthe the pupils are 
(12th grade) schools schools registered 





Anderson compared the 1933-34 survey with the 1946-47 survey and 
reported these trends in pupil registration. For all the social studies 
courses, there was an increasing registration from 66 per cent to 71 
per cent. Within the number of pupils registered for all the social studies 
courses, the greatest increase was in American History, from 16 per cent 
to 24 per cent, with smaller gains for World History, Civics, Geography, 
Modern History, and a decrease in Ancient and Medieval History from 
14 per cent to one per cent. Merideth reported that there was a slight 
increase during the preceding five years in the amount of social studies 
required. Haas reported that the average social studies requirement in 
Wisconsin was three years but that 24 per cent of the schools required 
less than three years. 

D. Present Requirements and Registrations 

The most recent statistics on this topic, known to me, were gathered 

in the period 1954-56 by the Department of Public Instruction for the 
“® Leonard Haas, “The Status of the Social Studies in Wisconsin Secondary Schools,” Social 
Education, X (May 1946), pp. 213-16. 


* Howard R. A “7 of U. S. History in Public High Schools; an pete Into 
Offerings and Registrations, 1946-47,” U. S. Office of Education, Bulletin 1949 No. 
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State of Wisconsin.‘ With one exception, the general results are 
similar to those of a decade ago, just discussed. This exception is that 
the percentage of pupils animal for Problems of Democracy in Wis- 
consin is about 60, but, in the national survey, the figure was 97. It is 
doubtful that in the last couple of years conditions will have altered 
materially in Wisconsin schools, so the following statistics give a quite 
accurate statement of the present enrollment in social studies. In this 
respect Wisconsin is probably average for the nation. 

Civics is required of 75 per cent of the pupils and taken by 80 per 
cent; World History is required of 43 per cent of the pupils and taken 
by 61 per cent; American History is required of all; Problems of Democ- 
racy is required of 46 per cent and taken by 60 per cent. 


E. Conclusions 

The important conclusion is that 40 per cent of the high-school stu- 
dents do not take World History and 40 per cent do not take Problems 
of Democracy. The figures do not indicate whether these are necessarily 
the same students. 


F. Questions 

For those interested in the social studies curriculum this raises some 
important questions: 

1. If these subjects are as important as many believe, what shall be done to 
interest the students in taking them? Is requiring the subject necessarily the 


answer? 

2. Perhaps the Soviet “Sputniks” have jolted Americans out of this 
complacency; but now, a year later, has anything really significant been 
done to improve the educational system?® 

3. Where is the dynamic leadership? “One Woman’s Fight to Sound the 
Alarm” is found in the August 9, 1958, issue of The Saturday Review of 
Literature, entitled “An Adventure in Red Tape.” 


But the leadership must be found on every level: national, state, 
and local. This conference is making important contributions. At the 
same time, it is not enough for each person to work at improving his 
own performance; each, in his own way, must contribute leadership in 
his local and state areas, and professional organizations. 


Il. WuHere Does THE Stupy or Russia Fit INTO THE 
SoctaL Stupres PROGRAM? 


In differing degrees of quantity and quality, the study of Russia is 
generally part of the content of World History courses. In Problems of 
Democracy courses, the units taught vary but often include one on 
economic systems or one on the conditions ‘of the people who live under 
totalitarian and under democratic rule. Thus the discussion is apt to be 

*John Hanson and Norris Sanders, “Social Studies Courses and Enrollments in Junior and 
Senior High Schools in Wi in,” The Wiscouncillor, published by the Wisconsin Council 
for the Social Studies, XI (April 1958), pp. 4-5. 


5 Eleanor S. Lowman, “Adventures in Red Tape,” The Saturday Review of Literature, August 
9, 1958, p. 7. 
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about the present Soviet Union and is not likely to have the historical 
approach. In American history relatively little is studied about Russia, 
except in connection with World War I and World II, and this is likely 
to be incidental. In Civics, Russia is less likely to be studied other than 
as it appears for discussion in weekly current affairs. In World Geography 
it may be studied, but relatively few pupils take this subject. Thus one 
concludes that, at present, the study of Russia fits most directly into the 
World History and Problems of Democracy courses. As previously 
stated, however, probably 40 per cent of the students do not take World 
History, and 40 per cent do not take Problems of Democracy. 

In connection with the place of Russian study in the social studies 
program these questions suggest themselves: 


1. Should the study of Russia be taken by all students? If yes, then in 
what course and in what year? If no, then is it to be optional, and open to all? 
If selective, then by what criteria? 

2. Should the study of Russia be a long unit in a revised World History 
course? Should this have a chiefly historical approach? 

3. Should the study of Russia be a long unit in a revised Problems of 
Democracy course? Should it be a unit chiefly devoted to contrasting eco- 
nomic, political, and social systems? 

4. Should the study of Russia be a semester course and paired with one 
of these; Economics, Sociology, Government, Latin America, Far East? 

5. Should a new course for seniors be organized as World Problems and 
have a unit on each major area? The University of Minnesota High School 
offers such a course in alternate years. 

6. Should the whole social studies sequence be revised into a required two- 
year sequence that puts America and Russia into a World History setting? 
America in a World History setting is being taught in a two-year required 
sequence in some schools now. 

7. Would it be advisable and feasible to teach the high-school students 
thoroughly their Western civilization in language, literature, and _ history, 
first, then proceed to Russian civilization, then to non-Western civilization, and, 
finally, put it all into a world setting? 


Part Two: An Abstract of the Burkhardt Study 


In the period 1945-48, Richard W. Burkhardt was searching for 
answers to the question: “What is taught about the Soviet Union in 
American secondary schools?” His findings and conclusions were the 
subject of his doctoral dissertation for the Graduate School of Education 
of Harvard University in 1950.° 


I. Survey or Previous Reports 


To learn what had been reported about the study of the Soviet Union, 
Burkhardt surveyed the educational literature from 1929 to 1940. He 


- * Richard W. Burkhardt, “The Teaching About the Soviet Union in American Secondary 
Schools,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, Graduate School of Education, 1950. 
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found only one study on what American students learn about the Soviet 
Union. This study was made in 1930 by Bessie L. Pierce.’ 

Wilbur Murra reported in the Civic Leader in 1944 an average of two 
articles a year on Russia, from 1934 to June 1941, listed in the Educa- 
tional Index; from June 1941 to March 1944, there were seventeen 
articles.® 

Burkhardt found fifty-six articles printed between March 1944 and 
the end of 1947. Of these, six articles were concerned with classroom 
instruction on the Soviet Union and six with the place of the Soviet 
Union in the curriculum. From this he concluded that only brief atten- 
tion was given to the Soviet Union in educational literature before 1948. 
Burkhardt indicated that because not much was written on this subject 
did not necessarily mean that there was no instruction. He concluded, 
however, that relatively little was being taught about the Soviet Union. 


II. ORGANIZATION AND FINDINGS OF THE BURKHARDT STUDY 


For his own study, Burkhardt gathered information from three sources: 
(1) an analysis of the presentation in social studies textbooks; (2) an 
analysis of teachers’ responses to a curriculum questionnaire; (3) an 
analysis of the results of a test of information about the Soviet Union 
taken by high-school seniors. 


A. Textbooks 

Burkhardt pointed out that, because information about the Soviet 
Union had not been widely available and because few teachers had had 
the opportunity to study Russian history, language, and literature, the 
textbook became more important. He concluded, therefore, that from 
the material in the textbooks one could get a reasonably accurate picture 
of what was taught. He indicated that the purpose of the textbook study 
was to make suggestions for improvement. He further indicated that 
his findings were similar to those of other textbook analyses: that errors 
and oversights noted were not peculiar to material on the Soviet Union, 
but were symptomatic of the general presentation of foreign nations in 
American textbooks. 

Burkhardt divided the books into four groups: Geography, World 
History, American History, and Modern Problems and Civics treated 
as one. Since this paper is concerned primarily with World History 
and Problems of Democracy courses, only two groups will be discussed 
in summarizing Burkhardt’s findings. 

Burkhardt reported on the basis of fifteen World History textbooks 
that about seven per cent of the space was allotted to the Soviet Union. 
Of the twenty-five textbooks classed under the heading of Problems, 
Sociology, Economics, Government, less than one per cent (.9 per cent) 
of the space was allotted to the Soviet Union; and of sixteen Civics books, 
three per cent of the space was allotted to the Soviet Union. 

7 Bessie L. Pierce, Civic Attitudes in American School Textbooks (Chicago: University of 


Chicago Press, 1930). 
* Wilbur Murra, Civic Leader, Nov. 13, 1944. 
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On the basis of the analysis of seventy-nine textbooks in all categories, 
Burkhardt concluded: 
There was too little material on the Soviet Union. 
Topics presented were not always well-chosen or evenly balanced. 
Where statements tended to be inaccurate or misleading, this 
seemed to be the result of over-condensation. 
Relations between the United States and the Soviet Union were 
rarely treated. 
5. The illustrations of Russian life were not consistently up-to-date, 
accurately captioned, or — 
6. The maps were not so carefully selected as they might have been. 
Burkhardt reached the conclusion that students had little opportunity 
to learn about the Soviet Union from their textbooks, which devoted little 
attention to this topic. Some material was misleading and inaccurate, 
and a major problem was misplaced emphasis—too much attention to items 
of relatively little importance and inadequate presentation of significant 
material. 


B. Teachers’ Responses on the Curriculum Questionnaire 

On the basis of one hundred and sixty-four usable replies from 
teachers in school systems reported to have better than average social 
studies programs, Burkhardt concluded that: 

1. It was difficult to determine how much attention was given to the 
Soviet Union. In schools with outstanding programs, the presentation 
was likely to be incidental; in standard programs, the emphasis on Soviet 
affairs would be even less. 

2. The Soviet Union was treated equally as a topic of regular in- 
struction and as current events material. Since all the current events 
material normally accounted for only one fifth of the social studies 
instruction, that was another indication of the scanty treatment accorded 
the Soviet Union. 

3. Teachers seemed to agree (79 per cent) that textbooks were not 
adequate for instruction about the Soviet Union. 

4. Much of the material used in studying the Soviet Union came from 
current periodicals and pamphlets. There seemed to be a wealth of 
material available to the ingenious teacher who took time to find it and 
choose useful items from it. 

5. Teaching about the Soviet Union was not so effective as it might 
have been since there was little agreement among the teachers as to the 
important topics to be treated. 


C. Test of Information 
A test was given in the spring of 1945 to twenty-five hundred school 
seniors in school systems reported to have outstanding social studies 
programs.® Burkhardt concluded that: (1) The students’ knowledge 
® Richard W. Burkhardt, “Report on a Test of Information about the Soviet Union in Ameri- 


can Secondary Schools,” The American Slavic and East European Review (November 1946), 
pp. 1-28. 
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was uneven; they knew fewer of the significant items and more of the 
less significant ones (as classified by expert consultants). (2) Pupils did 
poorly on items dealing with history, politics, and relations with the 
United States, and did better on items relating to general foreign rela- 
tions, geography, and social conditions. (3) Since these were students 
from schools with outstanding social studies programs, it was assumed 
that students in average schools would have been less well informed. 


III. BurkHarpt’s CONCLUSIONS 


American secondary-school students did not know a great deal about 
the Soviet Union, nor was there much opportunity for them to learn, 
given the existing curriculum opportunities and textbooks. Full use was 
not being made of the opportunities available for effective teaching 
concerning the Soviet Union. 

An analysis of the textbooks showed that much of the space given to 
less significant nations might have been used to present a fuller picture 
of the Soviet Union. A major criticism of the presentation of the Soviet 
Union in the textbooks, made by outstanding social scientists in Russian 
studies, was that the most significant information to be learned about 
the Soviet Union was neglected by textbook authors. 

Even in schools reported to have superior social studies programs, 
students had little opportunity to study the Soviet Union. Teachers re- 
ported dissatisfaction with the presentation of Soviet affairs in textbooks 
and described their use of pamphlets and other current materials as 
illustrative of their attempts to teach the most important information. 
There was no real agreement among these teachers as to what were the 
most important topics to teach. There was reason to believe that time 
was not being used as efficiently as it might have been, because of the 
lack of agreement upon the most vital topics to be taught within the time 
available. 

Students’ knowledge of the Soviet Union reflected their learning op- 
portunities. Pupils did not know more of the really important data about 
the Soviet Union than the less important information. They were learn- 
ing many things, some of little significance. Instruction was not as 
effective as it might have been because of the lack of focus upon the 
most significant aspects of the study of the Soviet Union. 


Part Three: The Search 


The search for the answer to the question “What is taught today on 
Russia?” raises these questions: What is indicated by the most recent 
studies, by examination of the current textbooks, and by review of the 
current supplementary materials? Only three independent partial an- 
swers could be found. The Burkhardt study has not brought up-to- 
date. To my knowledge, the only recent study of this question was made 
in 1955 in Nebraska. 
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I. Tue Resutts or THE NEBRASKA STUDY 


Calvin H. Reed and Evelyn Caha reported on their study in an article 
entitled: “Teaching about Communism in Nebraska’s Junior High 
Schools” in the April 1958 issue of Social Education.” 

Questionnaires were mailed in the spring of 1955 to the social studies 
teachets of grades seven, eight, and nine in 134 Nebraska public junior 
high schools accredited by the North Central Association. Approxi- 
mately half of the teachers returned the questionnaires with complete 
information. 

The study dealt with the junior high school, of course, and the question- 
naire was concerned with the extent and nature of teaching about com- 
munism, not with other aspects of Russian studies. Senior high-school 
teachers, however, need to know what has been the previous learning 
experience of the students who come to them; moreover, the study of 
communism is one important part of the whole area of Russian studies. 
Thus, it is important to learn what this study reveals that is pertinent 
to the basic question of this article. The results of the Nebraska study are 
summarized as follows: 


1. Very little time is devoted to the topic. Forty per cent of the teachers 
of grades seven and eight, and 50 per cent of the teachers of grade nine, said 
that they gave one to three periods during the year. Less than 18 per cent 
of the teachers devoted more than three periods. About one third of the 
teachers said they could not estimate the time devoted to this topic because 
the study of communism was incidental to other topics. 

2. Dissatisfaction with the teaching materials was apparent. Less than 
5 per cent said that their materials were totally adequate. The fact that the 
instructional materials are inadequate probably accounts in part for the 
little time devoted to the subject. 

3. Teachers considered themselves only partially prepared to teach this 
subject. Teacher training institutions had not given ion adequate prepara- 
tion. Teachers evidenced a sincere desire to be better trained. 


This study points up the problems of the inadequacy of materials and 
the difficulties of teacher preparation. Why are these such important 
factors? Perhaps part of the explanation is found in certain conclusions 
reached by Alfred A. Skerpan in an article in the February 1956 issue of 
Social Education entitled: “Problems in Teaching About Russia.”" 


1. Contributing to the difficulty of learning fully about the Soviet Union 
has been the inadequacy of knowledge and, therefore, of much of the writing 
and teaching about Russia. 

2. The traditional approach in studying and teaching social studies has been 
to emphasize Western civilization. 

3. One of the crucial phases of modern Russia’s development is the sixty 
years that preceded the revolutions of 1917. There are serious gaps in the 
basic research and writing necessary to illumine those sixty years. These gaps 

1° Social Education, Vol. XXII (April 1958). Whole issue devoted to communism. 


11 Alfred A. Skerpan, “Problems in Teaching About Russia,” Social Education, XX (February 
1956), pp. 54-55. 
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reveal themselves immediately in the shortcomings of the textbooks; these, 
in turn, contribute to the inadequacies of the teachers. 

4. The important thing to note is that, since the number of specially 
trained researchers and teachers is growing, more and more teachers of social 
studies will have the opportunity of studying and working with specialists. 


II. Content or 13 Wortp History TexTsooxs 
In the course of this study, thirteen World History and seven Problems 
of Democracy textbooks, which are rather widely used and which have 
been published within the last five years, were examined. (See appendix 
for a list of these textbooks. ) 





Date Published Approx. Pages Content 





1958 40 Contains portions on Peter I, liberal reforms, 
both 1917 revolutions, Soviet state, NEP, 
Stalin’s program, World War II, expansion, 
Korea. 


Has completely different organization, with 
7 major societies; thus one whole unit of 
three chapters is devoted to Slavic society. 


Mentions early Russian history; contains por- 
tions on the power of tsars, the geographical 
setting, Marx; contains a section on socialism 
and communism; devotes a whole chapter 
to the Soviet period. 


Contains a chapter on autocracy; mentions 
Marx, music, literature; contains a section 
on despotism, and on communist dictator- 
ship. 

Mentions early Russian history; contains a 
chapter on expanding power of Russia and a 
chapter on the struggle for reform; has a 
portion on both 1917 revolutions and on the 
Soviet era. 


Contains separate sections, disconnected, on 
about a dozen items as they fit into the nar- 
rative. 


Contains 4 chapters as a unit on Russia, in- 


cluding the cultural aspects. 


Gives the geographical setting, contains a 
section on Marxian socialism, has a chapter 
on nineteenth and twentieth century history 
and the Soviet period. 


Has a section on the Romanovs, on national- 
ism and autocracy, on both the 1917 revolu- 
tions, and on communist aggression. 
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Date Published 


1955 
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20 


Approx. Pages Content 


Mentions early Russian history, has a chap- 
ter on autocracy and the revolts against it, 
and a chapter on the rise of autocracy under 
a new name, mentioning Soviet expansion 
and the “iron curtain.” 

Has a section on the rise of Russia, a chap- 
ter on the Romanov’s rule, a section on both 
the 1917 revolutions, a section on the com- 
munist state, on World War II, expansion, 
Korea. 

Has a section on early Russian history, a 
chapter on Westernization, mentioning later 
events, and has a chapter on both 1917 
revolutions and the Soviet period. 
Mentions items separately and has one por- 
tion on the Russian upheaval in 1917 through 
the Five-Year Plan and World War II. 

Has a chapter on world communism divided 
into 8 sections, of which some are: origins 
of the communist movement, how com- 
munism came to Russia, a look at Russia 
today, objectives and methods of world com- 
munism, communist expansion, communism 
in America. 

Has a unit on international problems, and 
one chapter of this is on Russian-American 
relations, divided into 5 sections: how did 
Russia evolve; American vs. Russian way of 
life; economic and military strength of both 
nations, Russian-American relations before 
World War II, Russian-American relations 
during and after World War II. 

Has a portion on the basis of communism, 
USSR, daily life, threats, control, totalitarian 
vs. democratic rule. 

Has a brief discussion comparing com- 
munism and democracy, mentions Soviet 
expansion. 

Has a whole section entitled “Democracy 
Challenges Totalitarianism,” divided into 7 
sections, some of which are: ideologies have 
split our world; totalitarianism takes differ- 
ent forms, Russian communism enslaves the 
people, democracy frees the people; has a 
double-page world map, north polar projec- 
tion. 

Has a general chapter on American foreign 


policy and world peace. 
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Ill. A Brier SuMMARY OF CURRENT SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 


A. Guides for the Teachers 


1. Anatole Mazour wrote a chapter, “Perspective in Studying Russian 
History,” for the Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the National Council for the 
Social Studies entitled Approaches to an Understanding of World Affairs, 
1951. This suggests some excellent supplementary resources for the 
teacher.'? 


2. Social Education published a special issue in April 1958."° Partic- 
ularly pertinent are the following six articles: 


(a) John H. Fischer, Superintendent of Public Schools in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, analyzes the problems from the school’s point of view in “Teaching 
the Nature of Communism.” 

(b) George B. Carson, Jr., discusses “Recent Materials and Viewpoints 
on the Soviet Union” and gives a useful bibliography of materials. 

(c) Samuel Steinberg discusses “Teaching About Communism” in terms 
of objectives and methods. 

(d) Clarence D. Stephenson reports on the approach of the state of 
Pennsylvania to the problem of teaching about communism and lists twenty 
sources of materials. 

(e) Manson Van B. Jennings discusses a number of helpful items in his 
section, “Pamphlets and Government Documents.” 

(f) William H. Hartley evaluates a half-dozen of the films on Russia, as 
well as a number of filmstrips, in his section “Sight and Sound in the Social 
Studies” and indicates where the teacher may obtain them. 

His list does not include “Iron Curtain Lands,” a Grover-Jennings film, 
narrated and edited under the supervision of Dr. Petrovich. 

McGraw-Hill has compiled a film from different sources called “Nightmare 
in Red.” 

3. World Communism, A Selected, Annotated Bibliography, lists 
materials suitable for use on the secondary-school level. It was pre- 
nape by the Legislative Reference Service of the Library of Congress 
or, and published by, the Department of Public Instruction of Pennsyl- 
vania in April 1958." 


4. A cross section of school administrators, secondary-school and 
college social studies teachers, and others are in the process of examining 
a preliminary guide entitled Communism and Democracy: Suggestions 
and Resources, prepared by the Pennsylvania Department of Public 
Intsruction, which will probably be available soon. 


5. The following helpful articles have appeared in Social Education: 
Gabriel, Gersh, “Russian Imperialism,” May 1956;'* Kenneth S. 


12 Anatole G. Mazour, “Perspective in Studying Russian History,” Twenty-fifth Yeerbook of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, Approaches to an Understanding of World Affairs 
(1945), pp. 156-70. : 

18 Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, World Communism: A_ Selected 
Annotated Bibliography, published by Department of Public Instruction, Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg, 1958. 

14 Gabriel Gersh, “Russian Imperialism,” Social Education, XX (May 1956), pp. 201-2. 
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Weaver, “Russia in American History,” March 1952;'° Ernest F. 
Seegers, “US—USSR—A Twelfth Grade Unit,” December 1949."* 

6. A sixteen-page section in the March 1951 issue of The School 
Executive contained articles by several authors on teaching about com- 
munism."? 

B. Readings for the Teachers and Students 

The April 1958 issue of Social Education contained excellent articles 
by specialists in Russian studies. There are at least a dozen paperback 
editions of works by Russian specialists. Some are listed with the 
suggested materials following the course outline summary at the end of 
this article. 

C. For the Students 

Weekly current events materials provide additional sources of in- 
formation. Scholastic publications, Civic Education Press publications 
such as The American Observer and The Weekly News Review, and the 
American Education Publications, such as Our Times and Every Week, 
and others are subscribed to by many schools. Often they present 
the historical background of current problems, or the pros and cons of 
controversial issues; sometimes there is a special issue devoted to one 
topic. Because these publications are designed for students of different 
levels of reading ability and are written in different styles, they serve 
their supplementary purposes well and have some advantages over the 
textbooks. 

Many home libraries subscribe to the various weekly and monthly 
news magazines which are designed to interest the general public. 
Noting their variations in quality and their — advantages and 
disadvantages, some teachers use them effectively. 

Thus, during the last few years there seems to have been a distinct 
improvement in instructional materials on the Soviet Union in quality, 
usability, and availability. Lack of materials need not discourage Rus- 
sian studies, although more and better materials are urgently needed. 


IV. QUESTIONS 

This examination of studies, textbooks, and supplementary materials 
does not give a complete answer to the question of what is taught about 
the Soviet Union. Perhaps the question cannot be answered specifically 
since what is taught depends on so many factors, tangible and intangible, 
measurable and unmeasurable. Among the variables to be considered 
are the teacher, the curriculum, the textbooks, the students, school 
policies, finances, and the community's attitude. In view of these 
variables perhaps further study would not yield a significantly different 
answer about what is taught. 


"18 Kenneth S. Weaver, “Russia in American History,” Social Education, XVI (March 1952), 


pp. 111-14. 

1¢ Ernest F. Seegers, “The U. S. and the U. S. S. R.: A Twelfth Grade Unit,” Social Educa- 
tion, XIII (December 1949), pp. 372-74. 

17 The Social Executive (March 1951), pp. 59-74. Various authors contributed to a sixteen- 
page section on teaching about communism. 
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1. Would an extensive testing program give more useful information— 
in view of the difficulty of utilizing tests to measure what is taught? 

2. Would a more thorough analysis of textboeks and other materials 
provide more useful information to facilitate the improvement of in- 
structional materials? 

3. Would a questionnaire to the schools yield more useful informa- 
tion about what is taught in terms of the preparation of the teachers, 
the adequacy of materials, and these two in relation to each other? 

Perhaps it is enough to accept these three partial answers as in- 
dicators, on the basis of which the next question can be considered: 
What step can be taken to increase the amount of attention devoted to 
studies in American secondary schools? 


Part Four: My Satellite 


My answer to the question “What shall be the next course of action?” 
was that I launched my own satellite four months after the Soviets 
launched theirs. It was an eleven-week experimental unit in the teach- 
ing of Russian history to sixteen seniors selected from a Social Problems 
class in the University of Wisconsin High School. 

From drafting board to launching took only two months. The tenta- 
tive outline was ready by January 17, 1958, and preliminary approval 
was indicated when I was relieved of my afternoon classes for the 
second semester. At the end of the next week, February 10, 1958, the 
official green light flashed. 

The “crash program” to prepare for the launching scheduled for 
February 24, 1958, included: an explanation of the plans to the Social 
Problems class for discussion at home too (it was finally agreed which 
students would be the guinea pigs; twelve of the sixteen were of A or 
high B caliber in the social studies; for the most part, it was mutual choice 
with the students indicating a great interest and willingness to study 
hard); a revision of the tentative outline to fit into the eleven weeks; and 
the selection of a textbook and paper-bound atlas; the persuasion of uni- 
versity professors to lecture to the class; the gathering of materials plus 
the beginnings of a classroom library. 

A major reason that the experiment was reasonably successful was 
that on ten special occasions different university professors gave lec- 
tures based on their studies. This gave interpretation and perspective 
to the facts the students were learning, and they valued the opportunity 
to learn to take lecture notes. Dr. Petrovich gave five lectures to help us 
see significant ideas for study and conclusions to reach. Without his 
expert advice and continuing helpful interest, this experiment could 
not have succeeded. 

Class discussions were based only partially on the textbook. Several 
films were shown, including the Eisenstein classics, tape recordings of 
the American Broadcasting Company’s series of four programs entitled 
“U. S. S. R—Documented Reports” were played. Some of the students 
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managed a little extra time for additional readings, and half of them 
chose a Russian subject for their English term paper. Most of the 
students kept good notebooks and files of important clippings. 

A shortened version of the Burkhardt test was used as both a pretest 
and a retest. The most valuable result of comparison and analysis of 
the test responses was to indicate any weaknesses in the teaching. From 
informal conversations, class discussions, and questionnaires, student 
opinion was gleaned which appeared to indicate that the students felt 
their ideas of the Soviet Union had changed drastically because of the 
course and that they had learned much which would be of value in under- 
standing the cultures of other peoples and in studying other subjects such 
as art, music, and literature. 

Students, parents, teacher, and administrators were pleased with the 
results, so we are teaching Russian history the second semester next 
year to twenty-seven seniors (first semester will be Social Problems). 
Dr. Petrovich has a Ford grant for released time to do a television series 
of weekly programs beamed to the classroom, and another parallel series 
for evening telecast. The summary of the course outline appears below. 

The students will again study the textbook and paperbound atlas. 
Each student will be asked to make one biographical study, if possible 
comparing different sources on the person selected. Each student will 
be asked to read and discuss one literary work and its author. Depend- 


ing on his English class, this may be an ——- to compare a Russian 


and an English literary work. A list of suggested materials, not com- 
prehensive but rather the nucleus for our classroom library for next 
year, appears following the outline. 


SUMMARY OF THE COURSE OUTLINE FOR RUSSIAN HISTORY 
FOR SECOND SEMESTER 
1958-59 
(See the Appendix for detailed outline) 





Television Casts 
wind Class Evening 


The Introduction to ihe Course 
Plans, pretest, film. 

Toric One: The Soviet Land and People Introduction 
Geography, ethnic groups, language 

Toric Two: Kievan Times Byzantinism 
Foundations of Russian civilization 


Toric Turee: Muscovite Times Autocracy 
Growth of the Russian state 

Toric Four: Early 18th Century (to 1762) East-West 
Window on the West 
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4 Toprtc Frve: Late 18th Century 


The reign of Catharine the Great 


Toric Srx: Early 19th Century (to 1856) 
Beginnings of modern Russia 


Toric Seven: Late 19th Century 
Reforms and repression 


( Mid-term review and exam. ) 


Toric Eicut: Russian Culture in the 19th 
Century 
Art, music, literature, science 
Toric Nive: Economics and Marx 
The background and his Theories 


Toric Ten: Pre-Revolutionary Times 
Revolt of 1905 and events to 1917 

Toric E.even: Revolutionary Era 
The liberal revolution and the violent 
revolution, the civil war, and new 
economic policy 

Toric Twetve: The Stalin Era 
Collectivization and Industrialization; 
World War II; expansion; Korea 

Toric TurrTeen: The Last 5 Years in 

Soviet Union 

Toric Fourteen: Culture in Soviet Union 

Education, literature, music, science 
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Peasantry Catharine II 


Effects of Pushkin 


Napoleonic Era 


Empire Dostoyevsky 


Dramatic Repin 
sketches 


Marx in Plekhanov 


Russia 


Conditions Chernyshevsky 


“Causes” Lenin 


“Building 
S . li ” 


Satellites 


Meaning of the 
revolution 


ConcLusion—Summary of Russian past and 
World War II; expansions; Korea 





SUGGESTED MATERIALS FOR Russian History 


Textbooks (College) 

Harcave, Sidney,-A History. Lippincott, 1956. 

Mazour, Anatole. Russian, Past and Present. Van Nostrand, 1951. 
Pares, Sir Bernard. A History of Russia (revised). Knopf, 1953. 
Wren, Melvin C. A Course in Russian History. Macmillan, 1958. 


Textbook (Easy high-school reader) 

Seeger, Elizabeth. The Pageant of Russian History. Longmans, Green, 1950. 
Paperback Textbooks 

Kohn, Hans. Basic History of Modern Russia. Anvil #24, 1957. 

Pares, Bernard. Russia, Past and Present. Mentor, 1949. 

Sethe, Paul. A Short History of Russia. Gateway, 1956. 

Charques, R. D. A Short History of Russia. Dutton, Everyman, 1956. 
Curtiss, John S. The Russian Revolutions of 1917. Anvil #16, 1957. 
Paper Atlas 

Denoyer-Geppert. Soviet Union 
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Other Useful Books and Pamphlets 
Martin, J. S. A Picture History of Russia. Crown, 1956. 5.95 
Wolfe, Bertram. Three Who Made a Revolution. Beacon, 1955. 1.95 
Reed, John. Ten Days that Shook the World. Modern Library, 1919. 1.65 
Shub, David. Lenin. Mentor. 50 
Lengyel, Emil. Soviet Union: The Land and Its People. Oxford, 1951. 60 
Rice, T. T. Russian Art. Pelican, 1949. 60 
Foreign Relations Project. American Policy and the Soviet Challenge. 
Science Research Associates. 50 
Life Magazine reprints of four in a series on the Russian Revolution. 
Literary works of many authors. 
Musical works of many composers. 
Biographies of many personalities. 
Reference books. 
Communist Manifesto, Das Kapital, various editions of Marx writings and also the 
writings and speeches of Lenin, Stalin, etc. Government Printing Office— 
5 paperback series on communist documents. 
Suggestions for the Classroom 
Wall map: Denoyer-Geppert. 
Several copies of the different textbooks, additional pamphlets, articles, and books. 


APPENDIX 
13 WORLD HISTORY TEXTBOOKS REFERRED TO IN PART III 





Author and Title Date Publisher 


Becker, Carl 1958 Silver Burdett 
Modern History: The Rise of a 
Democratic, Scientific, and In- 
dustrialized Civilization. 


Bining-Shyrock-Wolf Van Nostrand 
This Our World (3rd rev.) 


Ewing, Ethel E. Rand, McNally 
Our Widening World 


Habberton, Roth Laidlaw 
Man’s Achievements Through the Ages 

Hayes, Moon, Wayland Macmillan 
World History (3rd rev. ed.) 

Hughes, Pullen Allyn & Bacon 
The Making of Today’s World 

Lane-Goldman-Hunt Harcourt, Brace 
The World’s History 

Magenis, Appel American Book 
A History of the World 


Platt, Drummond Prentice Hall 
Our World Through the Ages 
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Rogers-Adams-Brown 1956 Holt 
The Story of Nations 

Smith-Muzzey-Lloyd 1955 Ginn 
World History (rev. ed.) 

Wallbank 1956 Scott, Foresman 
Man’s Story 

Wallbank-Fletcher 1958 Scott, Foresman 
Living World History 





APPENDIX 
7 PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY TEXTBOOKS REFERRED TO IN PART III 





Author and Title Date Publisher 


Alilunas-Sayre - Lippincott 
Youth Faces American Citizenship 

Blaich-Baumgartner McGraw-Hill 
The Challenge of American Democracy 


Bossing-Martin Laidlaw 
Solving Our Problems in a Democracy 


Greenan, J. T. Houghton, Mifflin 


Everyday Problems of American Democracy 

Hall-Klinger American Book 
Problem Solving in Our American Democracy 

Hanna, Lavone Rand, McNally 
Facing Life’s Problems 


Kidger-Dunwiddie Ginn 
Problems Facing America and You 





Films (available from University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction): 
To introduce the Soviet Union today, Iron Curtain Lands, 22 minutes. 
To survey geography and people, Soviet Union Land and People, 20 minutes. 
For Kievan times, Alexander Nevsky (by Eisenstein ), 90 minutes. 
For Moscovite times, Ivan the Terrible (by Eisenstein), 90 minutes. 
For background of revolution, Nightmare in Red (McGraw-Hill), 60 minutes. 
For World War II, Battle of Russia, 80 minutes. 





What Knowledge of Russia and the 
Soviet Orbit Should Be Made Available 
in American Secondary Schools? 


GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


| * ANY planning for what ought to be done, one of the problems often 
confronted is the limitation imposed upon thinking by what is being done. 
The other papers for this conference have surveyed what is being done 
today and some of the problems involved in doing more—within the 
framework of our present pattern of high-school curriculum, teacher 
preparation programs, and availability of nanguage and area specialists. 
I do not believe we necessarily are planning for tomorrow by accepting 
a statistical extension of today’s facts. 

Ideally, education should be directed toward developing to the fullest 
any given individual’s particular talents for learning. Practically, the 
direct or implied purpose of all public education is to develop effective 
citizens. Plainly, i immediate requirements in this regard could change 
almost from day to day. But an educational system would be impossibly 
chaotic under those circumstances. The time required for an effective 
educational process to work varies with individuals, to be sure, but in 
almost any instance it is too long to permit the close and unvarying 
correlation between training for citizenship and current policy which 
100 per cent efficiency in a public educational system might suggest. 

The essential conclusion to be drawn from a reminder of these familiar 
facts about our educational system is that we cannot effectively plan 
anything in it to fit today’s needs. I think we should, for a moment, cut 
loose from any such base to consider what should be done in the area 
of knowledge of Russian studies in American secondary education. 
What can we do about planning under the shadow of today’s needs 
without coming a cropper because of changes that are certain to come 
in this immediate situation and in the demands it makes upon us? What 
are the common demoninators that would be helpful in a sound educa- 
tional program even if the USSR ceased to exist as a political unit? 

Russian studies at the secondary-school level can hardly be logically 
included for the utilitarian purposes of such work as auto shop, secre- 
tarial skills, or cosmetology. The high-school student in these fields 


George Barr Carson, Jr., Director of the Conference on Russian Studies in 
American Secondary Education, 400 A Street, S. E., Washington 3, D. C. 
American Secondary Education, 400 A Street, S. E., Washington 3, D. C. A some- 
what different version, entitled “Russia and American Education,” appears in the 
Spring 1959 issue of the Centennial Review, copyright 1959 by the Centennial 
Review of Arts and Science. 
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normally expects to use the work for trade purposes. In other than voca- 
tional skills, work in whatever area—math, foreign language, social studies 
—is general education and is no longer expected to serve direct vocational 
ends. A general education course may serve as preparation for college 
work, or may introduce a student to knowledge of himself and society 
basic to good citizenship, but the knowledge gained is not something 
which in itself gives the student an immediately saleable skill in a 
commercial market. 

It should be candidly admitted that not every high-school pupil is 
going to want to engage in Russian studies—whether language, history, 
economic institutions, geography, or what—any more than every high- 
school pupil now wants to study English, science, and math, or any 
more than any adult wants to. A course that is not intended to serve 
purely vocational and professional purposes—and this would apply to 
all secondary-school Russian studies—should be directed toward giving 
the student an understanding of the concepts and principles that 
are basic in Russian history, society, and language. Even the student 
who intends to embark upon a career of specialization in Russian area 
studies would benefit by learning these subjects at the secondary-school 
level almost exclusively as cultural subjects designed to enhance his in- 
tellectual breadth. This certainly means that they do not have to be tied 
to his own immediate daily experience; as a famous historian once said, 


“Trying to teach the lessons of history without teaching history itself is 
like trying to plant cut-flowers.” 

In the study of any subject, such as history, in the secondary-school 
program, we want that type of knowledge which is going to be service- 
able to the individual an indeterminate number of bw later. Russian 


studies, to be of value under these circumstances, definitely should not 
be headline oriented. We cannot justify a subject only on the basis of 
headlines and today’s importance—whether the subject is Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, the Soviet Union—or the education is as ephemeral 
as the headlines. Some more enduring value in the study of the subject 
must be found or general education is not training people for what 
they need. There will be people with a detailed knowledge about Indo- 
China in 1954 whose ede wd is obsolete in 1958 when the focus of 
headline interest has shifted to Egypt or Algeria. And the pattern will 
be repeated year after year. 

Unfortunately headline orientation in social studies courses is one of 
the commonest forms of motivation, apparently under the assumption 
that it is easy or infallible or both. This scarcely seems appropriate if 
the main purpose of general education courses is to teach the ability to 
recognize the facts and understand the logic of an opposing point of 
view (whether the issue concerned is the nature of Soviet society, or the 
support of a rival political candidate, or whatever) without losing one’s 
own sense of values. Such a lesson is not likely to be learned merely from 
a juxtaposition of facts in a cold war setting, for one set will inevitably 
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be cast as evil and the other as truth without any fundamental under- 
standing of the foundation for either. 

Arthur Adams’ point [“The Impenetrable Front,” in The Centennial 
Review, II (1958), 318] is, I think, well put—that we do not need “to 
understand communism better; we conpaienl communist ideology and 
practice quite well enough to condemn it.” That is, we do not accept it, 
preferring our own ideology, which we believe superior and incapable 
of improvement by borrowing, at least from communism. The latter is 
alien to our thinking and we wish it to continue so. What we need to 
learn about Russia and the communist orbit is the same thing that we 
need to learn from studying other eras in the past where the con- 
temporary peoples were divided into two camps and each looked upon 
the other as the host of Satan. 

Decades of bloody war—sometimes civil, international, guerrilla, and 
undeclared—were required to convince the peoples of Western civiliza- 
tion that Protestantism could not be extirpated “ the sword. From the 
vantage point of the twentieth century, we can see the futility, in the 
long run, of some of the behavior of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 

men, and we recognize the possibility of a world in which both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant can live peaceably and constructively. 
The average sixteenth century European would not have accepted that 
possibility, believing that sooner or later God in his wrath would destroy 
the opposition for » be salvation of humanity. 


Today of course we cannot employ the perspective of 400 years to view 
the “free-world” vs. “communist-world” struggle of the twentieth cen- 
tury. But from the comparative approach to history we might learn 
much about ourselves, our world, and our future. Many ee today 

ly 


appear to believe that the world cannot continue peaceably and con- 
structively with communists or anti-communists both in it; sooner or 
later man in his madness must destroy the opposition. The evidence of 
history is against us. The cost of many a catastrophic conflict has been 
= only to learn that the victors, whoever they may be, must learn to 
ive in a world with the ideology of the vanquished. The compromise 
that inevitably comes at the end of conflict has been based on a mutual 
recognition—tacit or explicit—of those common principles upon which 
both sides can live. This does not mean accepting all the enemy's prin- 
ciples, note; there would always continue to be doctrines on either side 
the other could not accept. But in effect there is an agreement to disa- 
gree and an acceptance of some common ground. 

This understanding from comparative history we must learn, and it 
involves quite a different approach from one which seeks to show that 
on every point we are different—and better—and that in the end we shall 
destroy the enemy root and branch. It means an abandonment of the 
idea that we must prepare only and always for destruction, an accept- 
ance of the idea that there can and will be formed some modus vivendi, 
and that this will happen whether or not there is another great effort to 
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resolve the areas of conflict through force. The attitude in this matter 
of approach is fundamental regardless of what selection of factual ma- 
terial or content is made for any course of study on Russia. The end 
result to be achieved in Russian studies is, therefore, a realization that we 
are alike but also different, and that in those differences which exist 
because of genuine divergence in ideology we wish to remain different. 
But in those areas where we are alike we must face the fact honestly 
and frankly rather than try to twist the similarity, by semantic or any 
other trifling, to try to show we are not. Indeed one of the greatest 
advantages of the comparative approach to history is the value of learn- 
ing to understand oneself by understanding others. 

There was a period in our development when a prime function of the 
study of history in schools was a citizenship education for a melting-pot 
society. The perspective was directed inward toward the United States 
and its institutions and customs. Large numbers of people from other 
backgrounds were being absorbed and all who were being educated 
needed a common focus to accomplish the melting-pot process. We no 
longer have those rivers of newcomers from old worlds. 

The perspective in citizenship training now should be directed out 
from the United States toward the institutions and customs of other 
parts of the world. This is necessary because we are no longer trying to 
absorb the peoples of other institutional and cultural background; rather 
we are trying to make ourselves accepted in the world with which we 
can no longer escape contact. To do so we must make at least as compre- 
hensive an effort to know others as we make to know ourselves. 

Every society has a rule of order by which it operates—even if that 
rule is the uncontrolled caprice of a tyrannical individual. This does 
not mean that the United States must accept the rule of order that 
prevails in the USSR in order to deal with it. Knowing what the rule is, 
however, clarifies what can and cannot be expected of it and helps to 
locate those means by which common action or non-interference can be 
accomplished. We should know what this rule is both for ourselves 
and for others. 

To argue that we should learn to understand ourselves, and that 
trying to understand others will help us to do this, is certainly valid 
from a general educational point of view. But we can support the 
argument further with the practical consideration that all secondary- 
school graduates, whether their formal education continues or not, will 
become voters. 

In a democratically inspired society, it is not permanently satisfactory 
to delegate understanding of areas of vital national concern to a handful 
of experts. Appreciation of the issues and the basis of understanding 
them must permeate the various levels of our society or we cannot main- 
tain effective interrelationship between governors and governed and 
the principle of consent. A democratic society does not function because 
a few experts know how it operates and tell all the others what to do. 
It functions because all, or practically all, its members have a sense of 
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its principles and a more or less instinctive response when they are 
called into play. Like the good language student, who when you ask 
him “Where are you going?” automatically responds “I'm going. ..” with- 
out stopping to consider: in this situation I shall require the first person 
singular of the verb to go, in the progressive form, etc. Only a general 
awareness of the instinctive reactions called for in a functioning demo- 
cratically inspired society can make it work. In that way both leaders 
and those led have a common basis of understanding. 


What we need to effect is that degree of general understanding of 
important foreign areas, or cultures, or societies, or states, which will 
permit intelligent communication between expert and layman. We must 
acquire sufficient knowledge of the foreign area to understand problems 
arising from relationships—forced or voluntary—with it, but without 
sacrificing our own values in the process. 

The importance of foreign areas to the United States and to the 
education of its citizens, and in particular the significance of Russian 
studies, is excellently stated in a recent paper by Dr. John R. Seeley of 
Toronto: 


Education today stands shaken in the shadow of Sputnik—and, as usual, 
under attack for the wrong reasons, and at the wrong time, partly because 
education is misunderstood and partly, more seriously, because Suptnik is. 

The satellite circles the heavens as the sign of a tremendous spiritual victory 
—and it is for that reason, if there is a good one, that we should be afraid. 
Problems in physics and mathematics of the order of magnitude involved are 
not solved by slaves; technologic triumphs on this scale are not achieved by 
individuals but by teams, and teams imply the morale we covet, if we do not 
worship, in our group-oriented society. What is to see in the sky is then less 
significantly a symbol of the triumph of materialism and more surely a cer- 
tificate that something has taken fire in Russia, something other than liquid 
oxygen, something not made with hands, sometliing that takes fire when men 
serve, even when what they serve is not altogether or not at all admirable. 

If it is the technological detail that we set ourselves to imitate instead of 
asking ourselves what is implied for our whole society, our way of life, our 
beliefs, and our educational system, we may well jeopardize together the 
society we belong to, the values that, however murkily perceived, we stand for, 
and the power-position, precarious as it is, that protects both. 


I think this statement may well point the way to one of those common 
principles which must be discovered if two societies are to live together 
in the world peaceably and constructively. 

We need the kind of organic, comprehensive program of foreign area 
studies in our public schools which I am talking about for material as 
well as spiritual reasons, to be sure. It may well be an elemental prob- 
lem of survival, in that we should know in advance as much as we can 
of the kind of environment in which we must compete for survival. But 
we need to include Russian studies first and foremost because the Rus- 
sians are now the kind of people who can produce Sputniks—an ac- 
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complishment that is not explained away merely by allusions to whips 
cracked over slaves. 

Given the time required for learning, no program is going to provide 
overnight any general remedy to our present problem of inadequate ex- 
pertness in non-Western languages, history, institutions, and culture. 
“Crash” programs can meet the irreducible demand by concentrating 
on a few people and training them without regard to the cost—to the 
persons or the programs—of ignoring other desirable educational ends. 
But the relatively inflexible a education should not be expected to 
convert en masse to any “crash” program. 

Yet the demands of international affairs require general knowledge 
of major foreign areas. Indeed if we had the kind of background from 
educational training that wide acquaintance with foreign languages, 
peoples, and areas would provide, we would probably be compelled to 
take much more part, economically as well as politically, in those areas. 
Too many people would know about the opportunities and the problems 
for a nation so responsive to popular awareness as the United States to 
ignore them. It is undoubtedly a major weakness of our educational 
system that we have made no serious effort to introduce Chinese study. 
It may indeed be true today that we have no particular demand for 
Chinese specialists. We have no intercourse with China, our official 
policy is to seek none, and this policy at the moment is static. And yet 
the population of China is the largest of any single linguistic or national 
group in the world and, if any of the facts just recited should change, it 
might be important for us to have some basic background for the estab- 
lishment of intercourse—whether economic, political, cultural, tourist, 
or what. It is extremely poor planning to assume that we may officially 
neglect nearly 1/5 of the globe’s inhabitants in our educational system 
because our govérnment does not recognize theirs. One hundred years 
ago it made relatively little difference—the state of communications was 
such, the stage of economic development both in the United States and 
in China was such, and the role of the United States in international 
affairs was such that our educational program was and should have been 
logically oriented to other areas. Today this is not the case, and we can- 
not escape the effect of the status of 20 per cent of the world’s people, 
whether we recognize and understand that status or not. 

So of Russia. Its population is not as large as that of China, but its 
role in areas where the United States has had and continues to show a 
vital economic, cultural, and political interest requires that we take 
cognizance of it. The same argument applies for the study of Spanish 
and of Latin America. We may not be taking an interest in the 
potentialities for us on the scale that this program implies for the USSR 
—but we should be. And so we should for China. Obviously it would 
be neither practical nor desirable to have every public school pupil 
learn Russian, Spanish, Chinese, French, German, Hindi, Arabic, etc. etc. 
But it is equally impractical for 92 per cent of those who study a modern 
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foreign language to study Spanish and French, 5.6 per cent German, 2 
per cent Italian, .4 per cent ‘Russian and Portuguese, and no Chinese, 
Hindi, etc. 

If non-Western studies are to receive the serious attention which the 
role of the United States in international affairs requires, then there must 
be a change in their place in American secondary education. What we 
should gain from foreign area studies is that degree of familiarity which, 
set along side our familiarity with our own area, will enable us to act 
together on common principles while adhering to our own convictions 
on principles which are not common. Clearly, this result cannot be 
achieved by scissors-and-paste curriculum-making, inserting a unit here 
or an elective for academically talented there. We must divide the 
available time according to the significance to be attached to these 
studies. 

Such a division, rather than interlarding special courses whenever the 
contemporary importance strikes us, will commit us to a long-range 
approach. Much of the introduction of foreign area courses at present 
smacks of fad. The worst of reasons for introducing Russian language 
courses is that embodied in the often quoted statement that 10 million 
Russians are studying English and only 8,000 Americans are studying 
Russian. Hundreds of thousands of Danes are studying English too— 
how many Americans are studying Danish? Danes study English for 
plain dollars and cents—or shillings and pence—reasons. What if we do 
not need the expertness in non-Western areas which will result a decade 
or two hence by following a long-range program? We should have at 
least as much familiarity to live at peace with any area of the world as 
large and as potentially valuable to us as customer or ally. To act 
otherwise would be to assume that, if there were not a cold war, we 
would not need to take any interest in Russia. This is not the case. 

Even if the Soviet Union should disappear into the sea, solving our 
biggest cold war problem overnight, there is enormous gain from the 
study of Russian language, history, and institutions. There is the very 
practical lesson of what some of the effects may be from massive state 
planning in an interrelated advanced industrial society. There is a case 
history of the political consequences of monopoly party rule. There is 
the evidence of the power of nationalism (i.e., ideas) to withstand ma- 
terial pressure in modern society. There is, above all, the heritage of 
imperialism and colonialism in important remaining areas of the world: 
eastern Europe, India, China, and other non-contiguous territories to 
the Soviet Union which felt the material or ideological impact of Soviet 
or Marxist imperialism and with which we still would have to deal— 
the Arab states, Italy, France, etc. 

If language study is to be properly coordinated with area study of 
the region where the language is spoken, then we cannot use the 
present secondary-school curriculum for the purpose. This is especially 
true if language study is looked upon in any event as primarily useful 
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for those going on to college. Not more than 14 per cent of those enrolled 
in secondary schools take any foreign language at all (I am told that 
in the state of Indiana the figure is nearer five per cent). Yet about 30 
per cent of college age young people enter college. To begin with 
then, we can raise the questions—using Russian studies as an example of 
foreign area programs—how widely should Russian be taught? Is it 
desirable as a first foreign language, a second, or what number? How 
general can we expect the study of Russian to be? What should our 
objectives be for the next five years? 


With respect to language our objective should be to double the 
percentage of those enrolled in secondary school who take foreign lan- 
guage. Without affecting the number of those now taking French and 
Spanish—the cultural, scientific, commercial, political, or general educa- 
tional value of which it is not our purpose here to dispute—this would 
enable us to give more adequate recognition to other languages more 
important to our twentieth-century world today than a generation or 
two ago. It would be a hopelessly divisive proposal to suggest today 
that Russian language should be the first foreign language taught. 
But we can expect that it be considered desirable that as many people 
study Russian as a first foreign language as study French or Spanish in 
that way. Then instead of having 92 per cent of those who study a 
foreign language in secondary schools study Spanish and French, 25 
per cent will be studying Russian. There will still be some three 
quarters of a million secondary-school enrollments in Spanish and 
French, but we shall be adding to them a substantial enrollment in 
Russian, and other languages now neglected. This will require that 
Russian become as widely taught as any modern foreign language 
now in the curriculum. We will still have only some 30 per cent of the 
secondary-school enrollment in any foreign language program, but we 
should include all those who are likely to continue formal study beyond 
the twelfth grade. 


If we cannot expect modern foreign language study for all in the 
secondary schools—and we cannot, since it appears in the program of so 
small a percentage of the enrollment now—we can be somewhat more 
uncompromising about foreign area study. Social studies are a part of all 
programs, and an increasing tendency is to require two or more units 
of social studies. Fifty years ago a fairly general pattern prevailed in 
secondary schools; four years of history (ancient, medieval, modern, 
and American) was common fare. But after history as then conceived 
was given the bounce in favor of a more broadly interpreted social 
studies the pattern changed. The only specifically required subject was 
American history, and it is only now that the requirement of two or three 
units of social studies is again becoming general, with a recommendation 
that four units be required appearing regularly in conferences on pro- 
grams for the academically talented or other meetings concerned with 
continuing high standards in the secondary-school academic program. 
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Undoubtedly, it is in the social studies program, if anywhere, that the 
widest cross-section of the secondary-school population can be reached 
in foreign area studies. Again taking Russia as an example, how much 
and what kind of material on Russia can be introduced into existing 
world history, social studies, and citizenship education courses? Not 
much. Of paramount importance to success in any Russian studies pro- 
gram is the recognition that (1) there are too many things now in the 
curriculum to allow for mere addition of any new desirable subject; 
for the new, something old must give way, and (2) schools cannot in 
the time available to them at present do the most effective job in teaching 
some of the subjects offered. 

The present orientation of the social studies curriculum, so far as it 
is required, is toward America and Western civilization in the second- 
ary school. Furthermore, we should be concerned lest the view that 
value and worth can only be found in the social studies curriculum 
by study of the contemporary world should be adopted. The prevalent 
term “world history” for the only generally offered course in secondary 
schools aside from civics or social problems and American history may 
sound encouraging. But it is seldom required, and upon examination 
often proves to be a history of Western civilization, European cen- 
tered, primarily in the last four centuries and designed to provide a 
backdrop for the study of American history and its antecedents. 

Special projects like that of Miss Arveson in Russian history at Madi- 
son are excellent in that they stand on their own merits as study in a 
foreign area. The difficulty is that they do not reach more than a fraction 
of those in social studies programs and must compete for attention 
against other subjects aimed at the same fraction. There is a social 
demand today for some subjects, particularly those dealing with scientific 
knowledge and technology. A disproportionate growth in some fields 
leads to competition for students an shortages in others. Until our 
secondary schools are prepared to recognize non-Western areas as 
deserving time and attention proportional to that devoted to America 
and western Europe, special projects for a few rather than systematic 
study by any representative cross-section of secondary-school pupils is 
the most that can be expected. 

During the next five years our goal should be to take non-Western area 
studies out of the special projects category and give them an organic 
connection with the general education program. There are, happily, 
places where this has already been begun by devoting a sequence of time 
over four or six grades. Perhaps it would be useful to point out what 
one can teach about Russia, taken as an example of foreign area pro- 
grams, that would illumine our understanding of Russia in the world 
today and its relationship to us, and at the same time our understanding 
of ourselves. 

Certainly Russian history should be more than “chronologically ar- 
ranged facts about strange, bearded people doing un-American things.” 
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To integrate Russian history with the whole of a pupil's education, the 
question of Russian origins and the relation of Russia to Europe should 
be raised. In its origins Russia was a fusion of Germanic tribal custom 
and Greek Christianity imposed on a Slavic population. Medieval 
Western civilization similarly grew out of the fusion of Germanic peoples 
and Latin Christianity. Students should not be permitted to forget, in 
this age of Soviet anti-clericalism, that Russia was a great Christian 
country throughout the centuries which witnessed the rise of the 
major western European nation states. 

A sound interpretation of Russian history must include an examination 
of whether we should regard Russia as part of the Western world or not. 
Amold Toynbee tests the line between Western and non-Western civili- 
zation by adherence to Latin Christianity. During the expansion of 
Western civilization other parts of the world borrowed, or were forced to 
adopt, aspects of Western civilization. Russia fought the eastward 
expansion of Europe as systematically as it had the westward expansion 
of central Asia during earlier centuries. Both America and Russia can 
be seen as extensions of Europe, America as a positive extension be- 
coming a new center of Western civilization, Russia as a negative re- 
action, learning from Europe but holding to its own Messianic vision, 
adapting what it learns to use the knowledge in combating European 
hegemony, and treating Europe as the corrupt deviant in the develop- 
ment of civilization. The thesis that Russia will replace Europe as the 
center of civilization has a long tradition in Russian history and should 
be one of the insights into Russian development acquired from a Russian 
studies program. 

The periodization of Russian history can be used to illustrate some 
important universal principles in the history of other modern civilized 
peoples. The significance of 1861 as a turning point in Russian history is 
well recognized. What should be equally recognized is the continuity be- 
tween pre- and emt pe peasant life. As is always true in any major 
revolutionary upheaval, the characteristics of the prerevolutionary organ- 
ization or society that were preserved may be quite as important as those 
which were changed. The same, in differing degree, is true of the 
problem of 1917 as a turning point in Russian history. 

There are also several topics tinged with controversy that should serve 
to broaden the secondary-school student’s basic information about modern 
society. The relationship between economic development and political 
and social structure in Marxian thought is one. Another is the problem 
of large-scale state planning and operation of an advanced industrial 
economy. Using the Cold War concept to examine the Soviet orbit, and 
the tendency to use Communist stereotypes, can obscure the fact that 
Soviet society is not static; students should learn the non-fixed character. 
of even Soviet institutions or concepts despite the doctrinaire character 
of Soviet Marxism. Soviet budgetary development, financing, and man- 
agement incentive problems, the experimentation with centralization 
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and decentralization in administrative organization, all can be used 
to learn about basically similar problems of advanced industrialization 
whether in the USSR, the United States, or elsewhere. In this respect, 
Russian studies should serve directly to help students understand our own 
industrial society better. 

These are some aspects of Russian history and institutions that should 
be made generally available at the secondary level. They should be in- 
troduced by broader use of comparative history in the social studies 
units now offered to all, by teachers trained to understand them, and 
expanded in special units designed to emphasize the integral role of 
foreign area studies in any general education program. 

But even the gains from a program of systematic study in school can 
be quickly stifled by an attitude unfavorable to them outside of school. 
“If we are not good citizens we can hardly expect the schools to make 
good citizens of our children. If there is a conflict between what is taught 
in the school and what is done in the community, it is not the school 
which will be victorious.” [Edgar B. Wesley et al., American History in 
Schools and Colleges (New York, 1944), pp. 23-4.] Therefore, an 
aggressive leadership from the schools is going to be required to bring 
the communities into the program to support foreign area study courses. 
Only by securing community recognition of the effort are the young 
people who take the program going to be convinced of its importance 
and its value, without which any but the most ephemeral and “faddist” 
motivation will be impossible. 





Educating Teachers for Russian Studies 
in American Secondary Schools 


JACK ALLEN 


‘ion title of this article has a familiar ring. It is not so much because 
of the timeliness of the subject, however, as because of the implications 
of the demand. In recent years, the American high school has become 
fair game for well-intentioned groups of every size and character. 

For a considerable body of American youth, the high-school diploma 
has become the symbol of terminal education. As a consequence, these 
years of schooling represent the last chance to influence the general 
education of many young citizens. Depending on one’s educational 
philosophy, some of the pressures on the high school seem right and 
proper, others little more than sheer nonsense. Altogether, they add up 
to quite an array. And the venerable curriculum often creaks with its 
added burdens. 

There are, of course, often excellent reasons for pressures on the 
school program. To say that the curriculum must change with the 
changing times is merely to state a truism. 

During the past decade or so, the high-school social studies program 
has felt the impact of a number of promising curriculum emphases. One 
of these, the broad area of international understanding, is closely as- 
sociated with the subject under consideration. Typifying this emphasis 
was the publication, in 1948, by the Committee on International Rela- 
tions of the National Education Association of a volume entitled Educa- 
tion for International Understanding in American Schools. Previously 
the American Council on Education had produced studies of textbooks 
and teaching materials relating to Latin America, Canada, and Asia.’ 
Subsequently, in a similar vein, the United States National Commission 
for Unesco sponsored a textbook study dealing with international 
agencies. Among other movements affecting the social studies cur- 
riculum, the following are noteworthy: intercultural and intergroup re- 
lations; citizenship one economic education; moral and spiritual 
values. In the interest of better perspective each will be touched on 
briefly. 


Jack Allen, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

1 Latin America in School and College Teaching Materials (1944); A Study of National History 
Textbooks Used in the Schools of Canada and the United States (1947); Treatment of Asia in 
American Textbooks (1946). 

2 The Treatment of International Agencies in School History Textbooks in the United States 
(n.d.) 
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Of significance to the area-of intercultural and intergroup relations 
have been the activities and publications of the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education and the National Conference of Christians and Jews. Among 
a flood of publications, one by the American Council on Education,* 
and another by the National Council for the Social Studies,‘ are cited 
merely as examples. 

Citizenship education, an area often fuzzily defined, has been the 
subject of considerable activity. Columbia University’s Citizenship 
Education Project has placed particular emphasis on political citizen- 
ship. Human development factors loomed large in the Detroit citizenship 
study and in a recent yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators.’ The Tufts Civic Education Center, directing its at- 
tention toward the student rather than the teacher, has concentrated 
on a series of publications for high-school use, touching on a variety 
of civic issues. 

Economic education has also had its fair share of champions. The 
Joint Council on Economic Education, through its workshops and publi- 
cations program, has attained national influence. The initial activities 
of the Council for the Advancement of Secondary Education, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, bid fair to carry the economic 
emphasis even farther. 

The movement toward an increased emphasis on moral and spiritual 
values encompasses the entire school program and, thus, has had at least 
a measure of impact on the social studies. Familiar are publications 
of the Educational Policies Commission,® and the American Council on 
Education.’ With special reference to the social studies, it should be 
noted that a recently issued report of the American Council is devoted 
largely to the study of religion in American history.* 

It is difficult to determine with any objectivity the degree to which 
these, or additional movements which might have been mentioned, 
have affected the high-school social studtes curriculum. One thing, 
however, is reasonably clear. They have not produced a new pattern 
of course offerings. To be sure, here and there isolated courses have 
sprung up. Their presence, however, has done little more than emphasize 
that the exception proves the rule. For a generation or so, the prevailing 
pattern of course offerings in secondary-school social studies has been 
something like the following: seventh grade, geography and United 
States history; eighth grade, United States history; ninth grade, com- 
munity civics; tenth grade, world history; eleventh grade, United States 
history; and twelfth grade, modern problems and/or more United States 
history. Seventh- and ss e courses and senior high-school 
American history are usually required. Ninth-grade civics is sometimes 

° Intergroup Relations in Teaching Materials (1949). 

* Democratic Human Relations, 16th Yearbook (1945) 

® Educating for American Citizenship, 32d Yearbook (1954). 

* Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools (1951). 


* The Relation of Religion to Public Education (1947). 
* The Study of Religion in the Public Schools: An Appraisal (1958). 
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a required course, and occasionally this is true of twelfth-grade modern 
problems. Generally the tenth-grade world history course is an elective 
offering. 

Admittedly, this is an overly simplified view of a social studies program 
that has become one of increasingly wider range and complexity. There 
are, for instance, such offerings as junior high-school core curriculum or 
social living classes and senior high-school courses in world geography 
and American government, any of which might well be required in 
particular school systems. What the summary does provide, however, 
is a context within which Russian studies and the attendant question of 
teacher education can be fitted. The education of teachers, after all, 
must necessarily be considered in relation to the realities and prospects 
of the school curriculum. 

The current interest in Russian studies can be regarded as another 
effort to influence the character of the social studies curriculum. This 
admittedly implies a limited definition of Russian studies. For purposes 
of this paper, therefore, the boundaries are fixed by social science— 
Russian culture defined in historical and contemporary terms. Language 
study is omitted by design. The natural sciences and the humanities 
are considered only tangentially. 

Granted the need, one of the central issues is whether an emphasis 
on Russian studies should be built into prevailing curriculum patterns 
or whether an accommodation can be achieved only through a change in 
pattern. If the former, the issue is further complicated by the existing 
situation in the most likely available niche; namely, world history. As 
previously noted, the elective character of the course in world history 
serves to eliminate it from the school program of a goodly number of 
students. The course in modern problems is a second area into which 
some aspects of Russian studies might be fitted, but it also is usually an 
elective offering.. These illustrations are but another way of saying that 
the high-school general education program in the social studies remains 
decidedly provincial, a situation, of course, in which teacher education 
is a partner. 

Pre-Service EpucaTion OF TEACHERS 

The concept of pre-service education, in company with other phases 
of American education, has progressed through a number of stages. It 
means, in effect, educating individuals for their initial full-time teaching 
experience. Within the confines of this definition, there are actually a 
number of young teachers entering the classroom today, with five years 
of college preparation and possessing both a baccalaureate and a 
master’s degree. Currently, nevertheless, the pre-service program is 
generally considered to be the four-year undergraduate program and 
will be so defined for purposes of this discussion. 

The immediate problem of the college student with teaching plans, 
entering upon a four-year program of studies, is that of dealing with the 
multiple demands upon his time. In the interest of improving his civic 
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literacy and general culture, he is expected to satisfy the requirements 
of general education. To acquire a degree of specialization, he must 
successfully complete a planned program of academic studies. To 
develop a measure of teaching competence, he must fulfill certain 
requirements in professional education. Confronted with a considerable 
body of prescribed work, the undergraduate finds his elective program 
narrowed to a series of hard and realistic choices. 

General education is, by definition, nonprofessional. Even so, the 
college program of general education offers a promising field for the 
a, of Russian studies in teacher education. Assuming that a 

tter understanding of Russia and Russian institutions is a legitimate 
social need of the American, an increased emphasis here can ion its 
effect on the teacher-citizen, as well as on other citizens. 

General education programs tend to emerge from certain philosophical 
assumptions, even if the relationship of a functioning program to a par- 
ticular philosophy is not always clear. But not to split theoretical hairs, 
one might state simply that college general education programs in social 
studies are weighted sometimes toward a cultural heritage approach, 
sometimes more nearly toward an emphasis on current social realities. 
Many programs, moreover, tend to follow an eclectic principle, using 
both an historical and a contemporary approach. 

Selection is always a major problem in general education, regardless of 
approach. In programs with a cultural heritage orientation, the emphasis 
is apt to be upon either Western or world civilization. But which? 
One might assume a growing tendency to emphasize the latter, and this 
may be the case. If currently published college “civilization” textbooks 
furnish any guide, though, there is at least room for speculation that a 
reversion to Western emphasis may have set in. Admittedly, the books 
often carry the word “world” in their titles. And there are scattered non- 
Western chapters. But whether this adds up to a world orientation is 
another matter. Furthermore, to those with a special concern for Russian 
studies, the textbook emphases, either Western or world, might appear 
something less than satisfactory. 

On the other hand, in considering programs based on current social 
realities, the question that immediately comes to mind relates to accuracy 
of information. What are the current realities in the Soviet Union? True, 
the American in Russia is becoming more commonplace. His observa- 
tions are recorded everywhere, from the rostrum of the Lions Club to 
the pages of Harpers. And efforts are being made to bring scholarly 
information to the attention of teachers; one illustration is the April 
1958 issue of Social Education, with its articles and suggested — 
on Soviet resources, agriculture, industry, and labor. But the rapidly 
expanding technology of the Soviet Union, coupled with the continuous 
changes in its social and political relationships, poses a real problem 
of keeping in touch with varying data, not to mention the problem of 
getting at certain types of data at all. 
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One further observation is relevant. General education involves more 
than the transmission of knowledge or the building of understandings. 
Any adequate program should also be concerned about those behavior 
outcomes associated with the learning of skills and the development of 
attitudes. Methods of inquiry, scholarly interests—these are also impor- 
tant. They have a special relevance for the prospective teacher, and 
their application to a newer kind of emphasis, exemplified here by 
Russian studies, is of great consequence. 

Specialization in the pre-service program of teacher education is, like 
general education, a series of evolving issues. There are questions re- 
lating to academic majors and minors, as well as issues associated with 
professional preparation in education and psychology. 

Within the academic major, there is a growing tendency to stress both 
breadth and depth of experience. This implies an emphasis on area 
majors (social science, science, humanities) rather than single-subject 
majors (history, chemistry, literature). Apart from other considerations, 
the area major with its emphasis on breadth is dictated by existing 
curriculum patterns in the high school and their relationship to the 
teaching assignment. 

The merits of depth, however, must not and need not be sacrificed for 
these considerations. There are values in relatively intense study which 
are as useful to the teacher’s intellectual growth as any ascribed to inter- 


disciplinary experiences. Obviously, all students in the social sciences 
would not be expected to pe studies in depth in the same discipline 


or in the same phase of a single discipline. Consequently, certain 
students might well be encouraged to undertake the study of Russia 
in a somewhat specialized manner. Others might choose the broader 
concept of non-Western study, including some attention to Russia. 
In either case, they could approach the matter in a variety of ways. It 
could be accomplished — specialized courses. It —_ be achieved 
effectively through a senior departmental paper. It could be made to fit 
admirably into the plans of those colleges which sponsor an honors 
program. 

Even within considerations of breadth, there exists opportunity for 
specialized study. It is entirely within the realm of possibility for pros- 
pective social studies teachers to find time for one or more of such courses 
as comparative economic systems, comparative government, the history 
of Russia, and political geography In sum, the concept of the area major 
implies considerably more than a succession of survey-type courses in a 
group of related disciplines. 

The minor program is likewise a point of issue in undergraduate educa- 
tion. Where the principle of the area major is in operation, a minor is 
sometimes required, often not. For colleges which support the idea of 
majors in a single discipline, the only issue is whether to require of the 
student one or two minors. Where a minor or minors are required, 
irrespective of the major program, some encouragement might well be 
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given to experimentation in a program of Russian studies. Exciting pos- 
sibilities suggest themselves at one considers the variety of combina- 
tions that might be achieved through the use of history, literature, music, 
language, contemporary social and scientific developments. As a matter 
of fact, even in those situations where no minor is required, this type of 
program could be developed. Conceivably it might even be simpler to 
accomplish, since it would have the advantage of the flexibility inherent 
in electives. 

Associated with any kind of experimentation with majors and minors is 
the problem of certification. This could prove particularly involved in 
those states where certification is the exclusive jurisdiction of the state 
department of education. Actually, the problem may be more apparent 
than real, however, since requirements are often written in somewhat 
generalized terms—a specific number of credit-hours in history, political 
science, economics, and so on. In states where the department of educa- 
tion does not dictate specific prescriptions, but rather approves college 
programs of teacher preparation individually, institutions might well 
take advantage of the situation and explore new-type programs. Many 
state departments are sympathetic to curriculum experimentation, certain 
educational critics to the contrary. 

These critics of education are usually more inclined to direct their fire 
at the professional phases of the teacher education program than at the 
academic side of the preparation. And it might appear at first glance that 
pre-service professional preparation would have little or no relationship 
to this discussion. Quite the contrary. The potentialities are there 
whether they are being utilized or not. Take the area commonly identi- 
fied as the foundations of education. Courses labeled “School and 
Society,” “Principles of Secondary Education,” and so on, are often 
excessively provincial. They would, by contrast, well afford to give 
some consideration to comparative education. This would appear 
especially timely in view of the current interest in Russian education. 
(Interestingly enough, since writing this I have chanced across the 
manuscript for a revised edition of a widely used textbook in principles 
of secondary education; one of the revisions is the addition of a section 
on comparative education, including the Russian school system. ) 

The materials and methods area also provides fruitful possibilities. 
Courses concerned with the teaching of high-school social studies, in par- 
ticular, offer excellent opportunity > presentation of Russian materials, 
though the more generalized methods courses could accomplish the same 
end. 

Student teaching presents still other opportunities. Some student 
teachers in appropriate situations should be encouraged to prepare and 
teach Russian units. Few types of learning experiences contain greater 
potentialities. 

Obviously the professional phase of the pre-service program has aca- 
demic features; conversely, the academic phases, whether general educa- 
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tion or subject specialization, have their professional aspects. It is, 
therefore, not only unrealistic but misleading to set up a kind of dichotomy 
between the academic and professional phases of teacher education. 


In-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


There is no better example of the upgrading of teaching than the 
growing acceptance of the idea that the recipient of a baccalaureate 
degree has completed only one state in his professional preparation. This 
trend is causing colleges to re-evaluate their efforts to accomplish the 
impossible task of building a comprehensive teacher preparation pro- 
gram into four years. One of the consequences of this re-evaluation is 
that undergraduate programs are beginning to direct increasing attention 
to the development of investigative skills that will be useful to the 
teacher in his preparation for varied instructional assignments and to 
encourage attitudes which will serve as stimulation to continued profes- 
sional growth. Such skills and attitudes bear direct relationship to that 
concept usually referred to as “in-service education.” 

In-service education can take many directions. It is through these 
avenues to increased professional competency that a program of Russian 
studies has its best opportunity to achieve an immediate impact on the 
school program. 

Apprentice teaching, a term used in connection with fifth-year pro- 
grams of teacher education and referring to the experiences of beginning 
teachers under supervision, provides some interesting prospects. School 
systems with apprentice nikine programs in operation could well afford 
to use a portion of the fifth year to stimulate interest in Russian studies 
among young teachers. The prospects would be particularly promising 
in systems where there were selected supervisors with experience in 
Russian studies. One logical step in dealing with the problem, there- 
fore, would be to provide educative experiences for key supervisory 
personnel. Such individuals could acquire competence in Russian 
studies in a number of ways as indicated through subsequent discussion 
of types of in-service training. 

Graduate study is a prime illustration of in-service education. In 
many colleges and universities the M.A. has become, in fact, an in-service 
degree. Even sixth-year programs are becoming increasingly common. 
And certain of these, designed for in-service purposes, also culminate 
in the awarding of a degree. Doctoral graduates, too, are becoming 
much less of a rarity in the schools—particularly among administrative 
and supervisory personnel, but also among members of the teaching 
staffs. The assumption at any of these levels of graduate study is that 
there is opportunity for greater specialization. Consequently, in in- 
stitutions with resources for the kind of graduate. study contemplated 
in this discussion, some programs in Russian studies might well be 
directed toward educators in the schools. 
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Once again there is the issue: Should the graduate program concen- 
trate exclusively on Russian studies, or would it be both realistic and 
desirable for interested graduate students to deal more broadly with 
non-Western cultures, including Russia? Regardless of how the issue 
is resolved, the basic idea of including Russia would appear to have merit. 
Therefore, to stimulate such programs, this Conference might well con- 
sider a recommendation for scholarship or fellowship aid which would 
enable selected educators to study at graduate schools where Russian 
and non-Western studies are offered. 

The path from the school to the university is not a one-way street. The 
time is long past due for more college and university specialists to consult 
and cooperate with schools on a local or regional basis. There are few 
greater potentialities for the improvement of American education than 
the development of better relationships between scholars and teachers. 
The cooperation can take different forms, depending upon the nature of 
local situations. In metropolitan areas evening sessions might be ap- 
propriate; in more thinly populated regions, week-end conferences 
would — be more feasible. With such activities, a major considera- 
tion is how best to use the specialist's time. It is unreasonable to e 
a busy professor to make himself available to every teachers’ group which 
wishes to hear a speech about Russia. As a matter of fact, speech- 
making may well be the least useful function that a specialist can per- 
form in such situations. If, in contrast, interested teachers could develop 
a series of conferences which would utilize the specialist on a con- 
sultative basis, much might be accomplished. 

In recent years, cal. sal and brief institutes have been favorite 
means for the dissemination of curriculum emphases and, often, for the 
utilization of specialists. This type of in-service activity has become so 
widespread as to be an educational fad. In some quarters, the first 
response to practically any educational problem is “Let’s have a work- 
shop.” As a consequence, one may question the effectiveness of particular 
workshop experiences. There is, nevertheless, little doubt that the 
workshop has been a valuable medium for the in-service growth of 
large numbers of teachers, and it is entirely possible that a well-planned 
series of workshops, with the right personnel, could serve as one means 
for creating both initial and continuing interest in Russian studies. 

Workshops and institutes, unless conceived as a phase of a school 
system’s in-service program or a college’s curriculum offering, need 
financial support in order to function effectively. But money is only 
a means, and funds could easily be poured into an educational rat hole 
unless associated with clear and useful purposes. The key words are 
“planned” and “personnel.” What can be planned to provide worth- 
while experiences in a brief one-week, two-week, or even six-week 
period? Equally important, who shall participate? 

Anything associated with the word “Russia” today is interest-catching. 
Workshops on this subject would doubtless have an appeal. They would 
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appeal to the teacher who is vitally interested, but might also strike the 
fancy of the “workshop bum” who, it is belatedly discovered, has come 
along just for the ride. If, then, efforts are to be expended toward the 
promotion of workshops and institutes, much care chould be exercised 
with their planning and operation. 

Up to this point, in-service education has been associated in one manner 
or another with activities of groups of teachers. A few words now about 
things which the individual a can do for himself—reading, travel, 
involvement in professional organizations. 

Independent reading has always been one of the most effective means 
for the in-service education of professionally minded teachers. But to 
get access to reading material is a simpler matter in some subject areas 
than in others. Many teachers with special interest in Russian studies 
encounter considerable difficulty in providing themselves with profitable 
reading, although this is not the same problem in university communities, 
in large municipalities, and even in a few school systems that many a 
professionally alert teacher finds in a rural consolidated high school 
or even in a small city of, say, 20,000 population. 

Profitable reading suggests more than mere quantity. Many teachers 
need guidance in their reading, professional evaluations which provide 
direction to worth-while materials. A noteworthy application of this 
principle is the current pamphlet series published under the auspices of 
the Service Center for Teachers of History of the American Historical 
Association. 

One possibility for dealing with the reading problem, both quantita- 
tively and qualitatively, is through more extensive use of relatively in- 
expensive paperbacks. There are currently many useful titles available, 
particularly in the broader area of non-Western study. A guide to these, 
including appropriate annotations, would be helpful. Furthermore, 
suggestions to publishers of other likely titles might be productive of 
useful results. 

If travel is a broadening experience, presumably foreign travel, par- 
ticularly to the more distant reaches of the non-Western world is even 
more expansive. Some exchange teachers, after extended bouts with 
the prevailing diet of certain locales, are inclined to question such a neat 
generalization. Indeed, many travelers returning from abroad actually 
seem to have slimmed intellectually because their baggage includes a 
new accumulation of prejudices. Travel for travel’s sake has, in other 
words, the same limitations as any other intellectual exercise carried on 
purely for the joy of the experience. 

There need be no argument, however, that travel properly conceived 
has clearly recognizable values. It would not appear excessive to sug- 
gest that one means of stimulating Russian studies would be to provide 
means for a selected group of high-school teachers and curriculum 
workers to travel under proper sponsorship in the Soviet Union. Such 
individuals might subsequently serve as focal points in their own 
communities or regions for the dissemination of information and in- 
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terest, though, as one experienced observer has noted, there is danger 
of returning from a conducted tour of Russia with some misinformation 
and other information badly slanted or skewed. 

Americans may be a nation of joiners, but the typical American 
teacher has not distinguished himself by over-activity in professional 
organizations. This is particularly true of educational organizations 
whose primary concern is his teaching specialty. Yet surely organiza- 
tional activity bears a relationship to professional growth. 

As teachers strive for increased professional status, means need to be 
found for increasing the quality and quantity of their professional re- 
lationships. High-school social studies teachers, the group of par- 
ticular concern here, have in the National Council for the Social 
Studies an organization particularly devoted to their purposes. The 
Council has, in fact, displayed a continuing interest in questions relating 
directly or indirectly to Russian studies—a yearbook in 1954, Approaches 
to an Understanding of World Affairs; a ial issue in April 1958 of 
its official organ, Social Education; the oak its Committee on Inter- 
national Activities; and sessions on the Soviet Union at its national meet- 
ings. 

Learned societies in the social sciences represent another type of pro- 
fessional potential. Admittedly, there are people inclined to question 
whether a place exists in such organizations for interested high-school 
teachers. The answer ought surely to be yes; but, if the teachers have 
been remiss in their responsibilities, so have the societies. Far too 
frequently social science organizations have functioned almost ex- 
clusively as research-centered bodies, cheerfully ignoring any responsi- 
bility for contributing to the general education of the American citizen. 
Put baldly, a considerable body within the membership has conceived 
the organizations as an extension of a nineteenth-century German con- 
cept of the university, choosing to accept little direct responsibility for 
the social literacy of the populace. It would be an error to infer from 
this charge any disparagement of research; these comments should only 
be interpreted as a plea for increased attention by learned groups to 
the problems of general education. That the sponsorship of this con- 
ference should have been undertaken by the American Council of 
Learned Societies is encouraging. Other recent activities of the Council 
deserve equal commendation. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AND TEACHER EDUCATION 

Instructional materials are designed primarily for students’ use. It goes 
without saying, however, that teachers also learn from these materials. 
There are, in fact, accompanying most textbooks and many audio-visual 
resources, manuals and guides designed specifically to assist the teacher 
in his learning and his instruction. 

Students of education are in rather general agreement that nothing 
determines the nature of the curriculum so much as the textbook. It is 
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little wonder, then, that some of the recent efforts to influence the cur- 
riculum should have taken textbook studies as a point of departure. 
With reference to Russian studies, history has already been suggested 
as a likely point of entry into the curriculum. Consequently, world history 
textbooks might be one medium which the Conference would seek to 
influence. Before conferees wax too enthusiastic about the potentialities, 
however, there should be some reflection on the problem of the publisher 
in building what the educational public will regard as an adequate 
volume. The book must not be too long, so many teachers say, for they 
cannot get their students through it in a single year. But it must be a 
truly world history, they insist, and this must include Mayan, for ex- 
ample, as well as, Russian civilization. Such demands bring to mind 
vivid recollections of the expansion and contraction of one such world 
history manuscript as its author fought this dilemma for a period of 
years before finally seeing the light of day. Times do change, though, 
and they influence the ever-present problem of selection. Appeals for an 
alteration in balance or emphasis can be rationalized, and often with 
justice. 

Another textbook potential is represented by the course in senior high- 
school modern problems. This offering has generally carried a national 
emphasis, “Problems of American Democracy” being its most usual title. 
The changing position of America in the world has produced a number 
of alterations in the course, however, since it was first recommended 
by a national committee in 1916. A recent publication entitled Democ- 
racy Versus Communism,® designed either for text or supplementary 
purposes, carries the international emphasis farther. 

Beyond the world history and modern problems areas, the textbook 
potentialities hold less promise. Opportunities exist in a re-evaluation of 
textbooks in world geography, but this course, as previously indicated, is 
not frequently given. Somewhat peripheral, but much more promising 
in terms of student audience, is the study of United States-Russian rela- 
tions in courses in American history. There exist in this story many ex- 
amples of good will that could help to balance somewhat the more com- 
monly held impressions based on study of the Cold War. 

The teachers’ manual can have a measure of influence over and beyond 
the textbook it is designed to accompany. Properly conceived, it can 
prove an effective adjunct, providing guides to instructional resources 
and useful activities. In the preparation of manuals, added attention 
might be given, therefore, to the inclusion of Russian materials. 

It is an extremely limited view of teaching which confines the reading 
of students to a single textbook. Consequently, the high-school student 
developing a reading program in Russian studies should be directed to 
every type of reading resource that falls within the scope of his reading 
ability. Clarence D. Stephenson has prepared a list of likely possibilities.’ 
= Kenneth Colegrove, Democracy Versus Communism. (Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand 1957). 


1° Clarence D. Stephenson, “Resources for Teaching About Communism in Secondary Schools.” 
Social Education ( April 1958), pp. 207-9. 
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For students of above-average reading ability a number of the volumes 
in a considerably more extensive list, prepared by George Barr Carson, 
Jr., is suggestive. 11 Book lists such as these are obviously of value to the 
teacher as well. Additional reading is available through articles 
which appear from time to time in popular magazines—Life, 
National Geographic, and others. (The January and February 1958 
issues of Life, dealing with the Russian revolution, provide an example. ) 
To the popular magazines should be added the daily newspaper with 
its continuous flow of information that can serve as grist for the teaching 
mill. 

A variety of learning materials on this subject are available for listen- 
ing and seeing. Radio and television immediately come to mind, but 
there are also more permanent materials in the form of motion pictures, 
filmstrips, and tape recordings. William H. Hartley has recently pre- 
pared an article dealing with some of the more promising of these.'? 

If instructional materials are to be brought to the attention of schools 
and teachers and, ultimately, students, quick and efficient means of so 
doing should be investigated. The textbook and its accompanying 
teacher's manual is, obviously, one possibility. Not only does the text- 
book pose limitations of space, however, but there is a time lag in the 
production process that will postpone action, in some cases literally for 
years. More immediate results could be achieved through the produc- 
tion of resource units or guides. The Conference, therefore, might well 
consider the question of support for the production of one or a number 
of useful resource units dealing with appropriate aspects of Russian 
study. Such guides could be prepared either by individuals or small 
groups. By the right people, they could be prepared with considerable 
al and published at nominal costs. With anything resembling ade- 
quate financial support, they could be made available to hundreds of 
schools. 


ALTERNATIVE OUTCOMES 


As suggested at the outset, influencing changes in the curriculum pat- 
tern of American schools is no small undertaking. Before a movement 
has a chance of success, there must be some agreement as to desired 
outcomes. What, then, are the goals of Russian studies, particularly, 
in this instance, in relationship to teacher education? 

With reference to the social studies curriculum in general, at least 
three alternative approaches suggest themselves. Some may see the 
need as best and most properly realized through a separate course in 
Russian studies, taught for a semester or even a year. Others may feel 
it better to encourage an increased emphasis on Russian studies within 
existing curriculum patterns. In either case, many will undoubtedly 


1 George Barr Carson, Jr., “Reading Materials and Viewpoints on the Soviet Union.” Social 
09. 


Education ( April 1958), pp. 191-98, 2 
12 William H. Hartley, “Sight and Sound in the Social Studies.” Social Education (April 


1958), pp. 215-16. 
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regard the pressure for Russian studies as merely an opening wedge 
toward the goal of greater emphasis upon non-Western studies in the 
high-school curriculum. 

The teacher education goals may be stated in terms of two alternatives. 
The objective could be a small, select group of Russian specialists in a 
few secondary schools. Such teachers might be students of Russian 
culture, or again they might be persons who combine this with the ability 
to teach the Russian language. As an alternative, the goal would be to 
bring an increased understanding of Russian culture to a large number 
of secondary-school teachers. 

It is only fair to observe that, as with so many problems of choice, 
the solution may not have to dangle on the horns of an either-or dilemma. 
Perhaps the desirable answers are a variety of curriculum approaches 
and teachers of different levels of specialization. Surely, in terms of 
the realities of the Mid-Twentieth Century, the general goal is a de- 
sirable one. The problem is one of means, not end. 








Where To Write 


For information concerning teaching about Russia in social studies 
courses, contact: 


Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary 

National Council for the Social Studies 

A department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


For information concerning Russian language instruction in secondary 
education, contact: 


Dr. Kenneth Mildenberger, Director 

The Foreign Language Program 

The Modern Language Association of America 
6 Washington Square North 

New York 3, N. Y 


To conduct statistical surveys and to report data on Russian language 
courses that have already been started in secondary schools, write: 
Dr. Fan Parker 
National Information Center 
Status of Russian in Secondary Schools 
Brooklyn College 
Brooklyn 10, N. Y. 

















The Place of Russian in American 
Secondary Education 


HELEN B. YAKOBSON 
I. Wry Do We NeEep To Srupy Russian? 


iy IS no longer possible to underestimate the importance of the study 
of a language spoken by 200 million Soviet people, of a language which 
is the vehicle of one of the great literatures of all time, and the con- 
veyance for vital scientific information. As it happens, education has 
come to be regarded as one of America’s crucial weapons in an arms 
race with the Soviet Union and communist dominated parts of the world. 
But even without military necessity, Russian language study is essential 
for scientific and economic information to further our understanding 
of the Soviet people. 

In his recent book, What's Happened to Our High Schools, Dr. John 
F. Latimer rightly states that: “Historians will undoubtedly characterize 
the period between October 4 and November 4, 1957, as a prelude to a 
real educational awakening on the part of the American people. On the 
first of these two dates, as everybody knows, the Russians launched 
Sputnik I. On the second, they sent Laika on her epochal one-way flight 
in Sputnik II.” But did Sputnik, in fact, challenge our system of education 
more than it challenged our system of defense? 

Public anxiety over the state of American education became focussed 
on the problem of how best to raise a generation equal to the task of 
survival in our post-Sputnik age. Critics of American education took 
our educators to task for concerning themselves too much with “life 
adjustment” courses and not enough with the teaching of basic knowl- 
edge “without frills.” At the same time, there appeared exaggerated 
accounts of the strength and efficiency of the Soviet system of education, 
inviting unfavorable comparisons with American schools and teaching 
methods. 

The United States government tried to meet Russia’s challenge “to 
competition in the classroom” by stepping up the teaching of high-school 
science and language courses. At least, there appeared to be great na- 
tional concern with the “suicidal linguistic lethargy” of our citizens. Dr. 
Marjorie Johnston, speaking at a conference sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education in Washington, D. C., on May 8-10, 1957, 
correctly said that “we no longer live in an age in which knowledge of a 


~ Helen B. Yakobson is Executive Officer of George Washington University’s Slavic 
Languages and Literatures Department, Washington, D. C. 
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foreign language can be considered more or less exclusively as either 
the hallmark of the literary scholar or the sign of the illiterate immigrant. 
Nor can it be any longer the sole domain of a handful of specialists 
who make their living by teaching, research, translating, or interpreting.” 

As to the Russian language, the Office of Education bill presented to 
Congress contains an isolated statement that “It is believed that top 
priority attention must be given to Russian at both the high-school and 
college levels” (p. 343). This is an important and welcome step in the 
right direction. Except for this isolated statement, however, Russian is 
otherwise referred to in the bill as just one of the so-called “unusual” 
languages, such as Swahili, Farsi, Hebrew, and Indonesian. This sounds 
rather strange in 1958, since there can be hardly any doubt that Russian 
has ceased to be an exotic language. The study of any major foreign 
language is certainly a useful educational experience, and no one 
will dispute the fact that it is important to know as many foreign lan- 
guages as possible. Yet an evaluation of the relative importance of these 
“unusual” languages is called for, and preference should be given to 
promoting the study of the language of most immediate importance to our 
nation. 


A. Russian Is a Language of Critical Interest to Our Government 

The need of the United States government for personnel trained in the 
Russian language continues at an ever-increasing rate. Out of 3,350 
United States foreign service officers, only 73 speak “useful” Russian. 
Among the 1200 overseas officers in U.S.I.A., only 11 know Russian. The 
situation in other government agencies is just as bad. The fact that more 
than 250 diplomats are now studying foreign languages full time and 
1100 part time, either in Washington at the State Department Foreign 
Service Institute or in the six overseas centers, and that many govern- 
ment agencies send their personnel to obtain language training at vari- 
ous universities or military service schools, underlines the scarcity of 
personnel in government service with adequate knowledge of modern 
languages, particularly Russian. 


B. Russian as a Language of Science and Scholarship 

Last October, to some people who up to now have felt that, if anyone 
had anything worth while to say, he would say it in English, came the 

inful realization that Russian as a language of science rivals western 
anguages. Indeed, a few months before Sputnik I was launched, a 
Russian technical magazine disclosed that the event was imminent and 
that the satellite would be broadcasting on 20 and 40 megacycles. How- 
ever, it was not until a few days before the sphere was successfully 
orbited and broadcasting that our officials belatedly caught up with 
this vital information. 

In many instances, Russian scientists publish the results of their re- 
search just as their opposite numbers, the American scientists, do; but, 
while the Russian scientists are able to read the published reports of 
our scientists and make full and effective use P our findings, most 
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American scientists are not in a position to read the Russian publica- 
tions. As a result, American scientists are often ignorant of scientific 
ame 990 in the Soviet Union and waste time and money duplicating 
work already performed there. The National Science Foundation esti- 
mates that not more than two per cent of all American scientists can 
read Russian effectively. A recent Unesco publication on “Scientific 
and Technical Translating and Other Aspects of Language Problems” 
also states that there are about 905,000 scientists and engineers in the 
United States, of whom only about 1,000 can read Russian. This is 
about 0.1 per cent as compared with 50 per cent of approximately one 
million Soviet scientists, engineers (mechanics, plumbers, etc.), and 
technicians who can read English. A study made by Dr. Saul Herner 
indicates further that only six per cent of a sample group of American 
medical scientists could read Russian. It seems hardly reasonable to 
perpetuate the language barrier which separates us from the findings of 
Soviet research. 

Today many of America’s prominent scientists strongly advocate the 
necessity of studying Russian. They contend that to maintain an 
effective translating and abstracting service of Soviet technical journals 
would undoubtedly be a more costly operation than to teach scientists 
to read them in the original Russian. Testifying before a subcommittee 
of the United States Senate Committee on Government Operations, Mr. 
Melville J. Ruggles, Vice President of the Council on Library Resources, 
Inc., pointed out that “translations of Russian materials cost about $25 
per page from the point of air mail receipt of the publications to the 
point of deposit of the translations into the post office box of the re- 
cipient . . .” He estimated that the total annual cost of translating 
all important Russian publications would come to $25 million. Should 
this figure be applied to the teaching of Russian, on the basis of about 
fifteen students per class and a realistic salary of $4,000 to $5,000 for the 
Russian teachers, he thinks that within a year (and a full year’s training 
gives a good basis for reading at least scientific and technical Russian ) 
one could train 75,000 to 100,000 people for the same amount of money. 
Mr. Ruggles further rightly emphasized that “translations do not serve 
any person unless they are done by experts in the subject matter. These 
experts are not easy to find. A man who is a specialist in nuclear physics 
and who happens to know Russian would usually much prefer to spend 
his time doing research in nuclear physics rather than translating journals 
on the subject.” 


C. Russian for the American Citizen 

All would agree that, besides the importance of Russian for the govern- 
ment and for science, the educated American citizen must now learn 
more about the world in which Russia plays such a dominant role. 
There is a growing awareness among American educators that studies 
in history, political science, economics, sociology, and literature of both 
the old ook Gis contemporary Russia should be conducted on a much 
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broader scale, with the utilization of original source materials, and these 
should form a part of the educational experience of a great number of 
American citizens. Our educational institutions, however, are handi- 
capped in trying to produce the needed number of Russian language 
specialists unless students are given an opportunity to study the 
Russian language in high school. Whereas a college student majoring 
in traditional modern languages such as French, Spanish, or German 
will have had a total of seven years’ training in the language, a student of 
Russian can have, at the most, only three years of the language, be- 
cause in his freshman year he is encouraged to continue with the 
language which he studied in high school. As a result, sometimes a 
Russian major even on the graduate level has difficulty in acquiring 
proficiency in reading Russian and speaking it fluently. 


D. Russian in the Classroom 

These considerations support the conclusion that, in the “competition 
in the classroom” to which we are challenged by Russia and in the 
process of the reappraisal of our educational system, Russian must find 
its logical place in the secondary-school curriculum. While it is important 
to enlarge the scope of foreign-language teaching by adding the many 
so-called “unusual” languages, preference should be given to Russian; 
indeed it should be the first “unusual” language to be added to the 
American secondary-school curriculum. 


II. THe Present Status or Russtan LANGUAGE TEACHING 


At present, interest in the Russian language is great, both among pro- 
fessional educators and the general public. In the March 1958 issue of 
School Life, the United States Office of Education announced: “Sputnik 
has launched a world of inquiries about teaching the Russian language. 
The ‘beep-beep’ of the artificial satellite has sent teachers, school admin- 
istrators, newspaper editorial and news writers, television and radio 
news commentators to query the Office of Education: “Who is teaching 
Russian in the U.S.A.? How are they teaching it?’ And most often 
comes this question from editorial writers: “Why aren't they teaching 
Russian in our schools?’ ” 

During the past year, the study of Russian in secondary schools was 
strongly urged by several conferences of foreign-language teachers, 
and resolutions stressing the urgent need of adding Russian to the public 
school curricula were passed by several education conferences.? 





1 Joint Meeting of the Foreign Language A iation of Northern California and the Modern 
Language Association of Southern California, Fresno, California, April 19, 1958; Southeastern 
Conference, University of Miami, May 29, 1958; Modern Language Association of America, 
Conference on the Teaching of Russian in American Schools, May 24-25, 1958; New York 
Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages, Con- 
ference on the Teaching of Russian in Secondary Schools, Brooklyn College, May 17, 1958. 

® Conference of the New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education, New York, 
March 7, 1958; Conference on the Identification and Education of the Academically Talented 
in the American Secondary Schools, Washington, D. C., February 6-8, 1958. 
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But perhaps even more indicative of the interest in the study of 
Russian in secondary schools is the public reaction. In Schenectady, New 
York, where recently a course in scientific Russian was initiated on 
television twice a week at 6:30 in the morning, 4,000 people registered 
for the course; and a oo of high-school boys taking the course proudly 
stated that “It is worth losing a little sleep for a course with some meat 
in it,” though their teacher had thought that “only dynamite could get 
them up that early.” Similar reaction was noted to a Russian TV course 
given by Dr. Anna Perscenok in Philadelphia over station WHYY-UHF. 
It is apparent that there is a widespread conviction that it is no longer 
realistic to limit the choice of modern language in secondary schools 
to the traditional few, and there seems to be a general public readiness 
to welcome ie ms in Russian in public schools. It would seem, 
therefore, that efforts to include Russian in high-school curricula come 
at a most opportune time. 

In September 1957, at the annual convention of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Slavic and East European Languages (AATSEEL) 
in Madison, yore a Committee for Promoting the Study of Russian 
in American High Schools was organized. Its primary task was to in- 
vestigate ‘spear ities for encouraging the teaching of Russian in second- 
ary schools and to develop pilot programs wherever feasible. Since this 
type of education program is best handled on a regional level, the 
committee was organized on the basis of regional representation.* 


Even before the committee could start functioning officially, world 


events suddenly focussed public interest on the teaching of Russian in 
the public schools. Some of the members of the committee found them- 
selves a center of feverish oe Swe manag | surveys both on the 


national and — scale, testifying before school boards, addressing 
PTA meetings, being interviewed by the local press and radio stations, 
interviewing prospective teachers of Russian, consulting with school 
administrators, and, in some cases, even supervising the setting up of 
courses in Russian in secondary schools. 

The chairman of the committee has prepared two reports: one present- 
ing general background information on the study of Russian in secondary 
schools and the other dealing more specifically with the Russian courses 
in American secondary schools as they existed at the time. Both of these 
reports were widely distributed by the United States Office of Education. 
Dr. Marjorie Johnston, Foreign Language Specialist, United States 
Office of Education, has been extremely helpful in many ways to the 
committee and to its chairman. 

® West Coast: Professor Oleg A. Maslenikoff, University of California, Berkeley; Midwestern 
States: Professor Frances Sobotka, University of Illinois; Professor Justina D. Epp, Ohio State 
University; Professor Emma Birkmaier, University of oe East Coast: Professor Serge A. 
—— Harvard ee Mrs. Kyra T. Bostr etary of the committee), University 

of Connecticut, Waterbury; Professor Claude P. "Lomdous, _United States Naval Academy; Pro- 


fessor Catherine Wolkonsky, Vassar College; F. Brooklyn College; Professor 
Helen B. Yakobson, (chairman of the committee), George Washington University, Washington, 
D.C. 
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As of today, there are in the United States over 100 public and private 
seccndary schools teaching Russian. There is, however, very little 
concrete information available regarding the background of these 
Russian programs, the methods used, and the types of teachers conduct- 
ing these courses. I have written to several schools where Russian is 
being taught and have interviewed some of the teachers. The following 
is a summary of replies received: 


1. Maine Township High School, Des Plaines, Illinois 

Started teaching Russian about four years ago. The course of study is 
a two-year program. It is open to four grades of students—from freshmen to 
seniors. As of February 1958, there were 17 students enrolled in Russian 
I. The method of instruction follows a more traditional approach to language 
study. The grammar text is M. Fayer’s Simplified Russian. Student interest 
is both considerable and steady. 

2. Portland, Oregon, High Schools 

At present, Washington and Franklin High Schools are each teaching one 
class of Russian, and Cleveland High School is teaching three classes. In 
these high schools, Russian classes are offered to the four grades of students. 
As a rule, however, they are composed of sophomores and juniors, and 
occasionally of freshmen. In the spring of 1958, there were 66 students 
enrolled in Russian: 48 in the first year and 18 in the second. However, 
the registration for the year indicates that there will be at least 100 students in 
Russian. 

Mrs. Marjorie McDonald, who has been teaching Russian at Washington 
High School since 1944, states that her Russian courses serve as an introduction 
to the Russian language. Twenty-five is the average number of students in 
the Russian classes. In the past, books used were Essentials of Russian by 
Von Gronicka and Bates-Yakobson, Graded Russian Readers, edited by Otto F. 
Bond and George V. Bobrinskoy, and Elementary Russian Conversation by 
Charles E. Kany and Alexander Kaun. This year, Mrs. McDonald is using 
N. Potapova’s Russian Grammar (a Soviet publication). Besides Mrs. 
McDonald there are two other teachers of Russian in the Portland high schools; 
they all teach other subjects in addition to Russian. Mrs. McDonald was 
transferred to Madison High School this year; there she teaches two beginning 
classes in Russian. 

3. New York City High Schools: 
(Stuyvesant High School, Erasmus Hall High School, and the Bronx 
School of Science) 

At the present time, Russian is offered to juniors and seniors who have 
had three years of another foreign language. The classes are not part of the 
regular high-school curriculum but function as clubs, meeting one hour a 
week. At Stuyvesant High, 75 students are participating; Erasmus Hall has 
five groups of 30 students each. They use mimeographed materials prepared 
by their instructors and the Essentials of Russian and Simplified Russian 
Grammar texts. 

4. Special and Private Schools 

Among the private schools, some follow the traditional grammar-reading- 
conversation approach (St. Alban’s School, Washington, D. C.); others follow 
the “direct method” of instruction (Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
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and the Horace Mann School, New York City); and several employ an area 
approach in their language’ study. The following is a brief description of the 
area approach used in two schools and of an experimental program initiated 
last spring by a Catholic school in the Washington, D. C., area. 

a. Chatham Hall—In her article, “Chatham Hall's Russian Course,” printed in 
A Pedagogical Journal (1958), Marie Gagarine states: 


. . . Chatham Hall is a college preparatory girls’ school. I have given here for the 
past 15 years a combined course on the elementary Russian language and on Russian 
culture. I have organized this myself in an effort to sow the seed of interest in the 
subject. .. . 

. .. This combined course offers not only elementary study of the Russian language 
but also a serious acquaintance with Russia’s history and literature up to the present 
time, and essential data on the geography of USSR. A continuation of elementary 
Russian comes in the second year, with a detailed study of Modern Russia, which 
includes Soviet literature, music, broadcasts, and drama, as well as a serious study 
of a detailed geography. We study Russia’s land structure, climate, vegetation, 
population, administrative divisions, transportation, natural resources, industry, etc. 
In a word, this “Modern Russia” course represents again a combination of material. 
. . . The course is open to members of the junior and senior classes; it meets five 
times a week throughout the school year and calls for five hours of preparation each 
week. 

. . . Chatham Hall has also had opportunities to hear known Russian artists, to 
see outstanding Russian films, to listen to well-known lecturers, such as Vera Dean, 
who spoke to us on the USSR regime, Nila Magidoff, who gave us her impression of 
the Nazis’ approach to Moscow during the last World War, Alexandra Tolstoy, who 
talked about the ideas, work, and life of her father, Mrs. Roosevelt, who spoke to 
us of the UNO and the DP camps. In other words, all that can be done to arouse 
a pupil's interest in Russia is done! 


b. University of Minnesota High School—The University of Minnesota High 
School, with only 300 students (grades 7-12), has been offering a very in- 
teresting Russian course since 1944. It is called the “Russian Language and 
Civilization Course” and is similar to the school’s German, French, and Spanish 
Language and Civilization courses. The University of Minnesota High 
School prefers this approach to the language in the belief that “the content 
through which the language is to be learned is as important as the actual 
learning of the language itself."* Thus, when the Russian program was 
initiated, not only was instruction in the Russian rye « offered, but also 
a series of lectures on Russian literature was added to the English class on 
World Literature, Russian folk songs and Stravinsky’s and Prokofiev's music 
were added to a class of music appreciation, and Russian folk dances and a 
class in Russian ballet, taught by a Russian ballet master from a nearby town, 
became part of the physical education class. 

At the present time, 54 students are enrolled in these classes. The in- 
struction starts at the seventh-grade level and is not given on a selective basis 
(1.Q.’s range from 90 to 172). The students can have four years of work in 
the language and, according to Dr. Birkmaier, the program has good holding 
power. A starting class of 25 will ordinarily end up with 16 in fourth-year 
Russian. Although Russian script and the printed alphabet are taught from 


‘ Birkmaier, Emma M.: “Russian in the High School,” Modern Foreign Languages in the High 
School, United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education Bul- 
letin No. 16, 1958, contains a detailed description of the University of Minnesota High-School 


Russian program. 
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the very first lessons, the approach is aural-oral. A large number of tapes and 
records are at the disposal of the students. After taking a lesson in class, the 
students work on the same lesson with tape and make their own recordings. 
The textbooks used are Morris Swadesh’s Talking Russian Before You Know 
It, William S. Cornyn’s Beginning Russian (Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 1950), and Jacques’ Russian Primer. Holt’s Spoken 
Russian and several Russian readers are listed as additional teaching material. 
c. St. John Baptist de Lasalle School, Chillum, Maryland—Two years ago 
several Catholic schools in the Washington, D. C., area announced plans to 
add Russian to their elelmentary- and secondary-school curriculum. A ten- 
week experimental course in Russian was initiated at the St. John Baptist de 
Lasalle School. It was offered to students in grades four to eight on a 
selective basis—the top one third of the class. About 300 children were 
eligible for the course, and 103 signed up. Classes met for one hour after 
school twice a week, but students were expected to do seven hours of home- 
work each week. The courses were taught by four teachers from the Sanz 
School of Languages. Mr. Sanz’ course is designed to produce fluency in both 
speaking and reading a foreign language after four years. The method 
employed could be called the direct method; i.e., the Russian language is 
used almost exclusively during the lesson and all the teachers are native Rus- 
sians. 

It is hard to evaluate the effectiveness of a ten-week experimental program 
given to a highly select and highly motivated group of children. But this past 
fall seven other parochial schools in the area have added Russian to their cur- 
ricula; certainly this pilot program will provide new data for further study. 

The Russian programs examined above show great variation in their 
approach to the language, and the degree of their effectiveness undoubtedly 
varies to some extent. In her article Dr. Emma Birkmaier rightly sums up: 


The high-school Russian classes which seem to weather the storm best are those 
in which the class program originates from the grass roots—where the students have 
an intimate part in the planning, where the teacher knows what they want. . . 
where the programs are backed by administration and community, and where the 
community becomes an interested part of the Russian program of the school, the 
venture succeeds.® 
d. Programs should be initiated by the school—It is interesting to note that 
the same ideas were expressed at the MLA-sponsored Conference on the 
Teaching of Russian in American High Schools, May 24-25, 1958, in the 
following resolution regarding the introduction of Russian into secondary 
schools: 

Programs in Russian should be initiated in the schools only when (1) community 
support is assumed for at least an experimental program and (2) local school boards 
and administrators are convinced that necessary preparations have been made. 
Necessary preparations include (a) recruitment of an adequate number of in- 
terested teachers who have both skill in guiding students and the necessary lan- 
guage qualifications, (b) availability of appropriate material and carefully planned 
syllabi, and (c) adequate provisions for appraisal. 


The long-neglected task of teaching Russian in America has placed 
us in a position of general unreadiness to meet quickly the present 
rapidly growing demand for starting Russian language courses. There- 


® Ibid. 
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fore, the conference’s recommendation is particularly timely and will 
perhaps help to prevent the mushrooming of hastily conceived, make- 
shift Russian programs in secondary schools. 

The AATSEEL’s committee was fully aware of the complexity of its 
task of initiating Russian courses in secondary schools. As originally 
planned, the development of Russian programs was to be guided not 
only by individual members of the committee, but also by the Slavic 
departments of the local colleges and universities, with which, in 
most cases, committee members were associated. Slavic departments of 
several universities not connected with the AATSEEL’s committee were 
also active in promoting the study of Russian in secondary schools. 

Cooperation between the Russian or Slavic departments of the local 
universities and colleges and the local secondary schools should be re- 

arded as a most welcome development. Russian is still a relatively new 
field of study in this country. Most foreign language specialists in state 
departments of education, school administrators, and school board 
members do welcome guidance and help from people working in the 
Russian field. A Russian or Slavic department of a local university 
should be the logical place to turn to for guidance. singin. what is 
more important is that it assures the student a continuity and a certain 


unity of approach in his language study, much to be desired when a 
transfer from high school to college takes place. 
e. More secondary schools introduce Russian—According to the 


AATSEEL committee's statistics, next year Russian programs will be 
started in an increased number of secondary schools all over the country. 
For the purpose of identifying and discussing some of the problems and 
difficulties which are likely to be encountered by these schools. the 
Modern Language Association, in cooperation with the AATSEEL 
committee, sponsored a conference on the Teaching of Russian in 
American Secondary Schools. The conference unanimously endorsed 
the following official statement on values adapted to the teaching of 
Russian: 


The conference agreed unanimously that an effective course in Russian will 
provide the student with a reasonable degree of ability in each of the four 
skills of listening comprehension, speaking, reading, and writing. Partic- 
ipants also agreed that language learning proceeds most efficiently when 
any specific portion of the language is first heard and then spoken by the 
student before he progresses to reading and writing it. Naturally, the time gap 
between (1) hearing-speaking any linguistic passage and (2) reading-writing 
it will vary with individual teachers and with differing learning situetions.* 

A two-year course in Russian was regarded by the conference as too 
brief for satisfactory results. At the minimum, a three-year high-school 
course was advised, and a four-year sequence was felt desirable. Where 
possible, a start should be made with Russian in the elementary schools.’ 


* FL Bulletin No. 59, June 1958. 
* Ibid. 
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In the work papers prepared for the conference and at the conference 
itself, considerable attention was given to the discussion of the proper 
method of instruction in secondary-school Russian courses. Most 
teachers were concerned with the fact that Russian has an undeserved 
reputation for difficulty which, in some cases, acts as a deterrent in 
a student’s choice of subjects. A great many misconceptions exist in a 
student’s mind as to the nature and origin of the Russian language. 
The teacher should stress that Russian belongs to the family of Indo- 
European languages, and that not only is Russian no more difficult to 
learn than some of the other languages offered in secondary schools, but 
that in some respects it is even an easier language to learn. Russian 
spelling, for example, is simpler than French and much more phonetic 
than English. 

As an inflected language, Russian resembles Latin, Greek, and German 
from the point of view of morphology. The Russian sentence has no 
rigid word order. It has been the experience of many students of Rus- 
sian that, as they advance in their studies, they soon observe a definite 
pattern in the acquired vocabulary. By breaking down words into their 
component parts, they soon learn how to develop a great many 
derivatives and compounds from a single root, thus considerably en- 
larging their vocabulary and acquiring greater ease in reading. 


III. Pracricat ProptemMs CONFRONTING THE TEACHING OF RussIAN 


A. Many plans for establishing Russian language courses in second- 
ary schools were dropped last spring because of a critical shortage of 
qualified teachers. A definition of desirable qualifications for a foreign 
language teacher, offered by Mr. N. Brooks* and the MLA Statement 
of Qualifications for Secondary-School Teachers of Modern Foreign 
Languages,® is of help in interviewing prospective teachers of Russian. 
But if as reported, there is a great national shortage of qualified foreign 
language teachers, where shall we find teachers of Russian to meet all 
these qualifications? How many of them will have complete oral-aural 
facility in the language and a thorough knowledge of the historical and 
cultural background of Russia, as well as an understanding of the 
theory of languages and a familiarity with classroom procedures? And 
if we cannot have an “ideal” teacher, which qualifications should be 
waived? What would constitute an “acceptable” teacher? 

As a solution to this problem we should consider: (1) “Acclimatization” 
of native Russian teachers who have complete command of the language 
but who will have to be initiated into the intricacies of the American 
educational system and oriented toward the proper methods and ma- 
terials to be used in classrooms. (2) Canvassing the field of Russian 
majors, graduates of various universities and colleges—they are familiar 
~ ® Modern Foreign Languages in the High School, United States Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Office of Education Bulletin No. 16, 1958. 


® Reprinted from THe BuLietin of National Association of Secondary School Principals, Nov 
1955, Vol. XXXIX, No. 214. 
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not only with the language, but also with the manifold problems of 
proper presentation of a’ language course; they are also familiar with 
the American school situation and will fit better into the school system; 
with the aid of tapes and records they will be able to train their students 
to pronounce Russian correctly. (3) Training teachers of other subjects 
to become teachers of Russian—this is a practice followed by many 
American schools and has many advantages if the teachers are provided 
with proper training for their new subject. 

Active steps have been taken for the emergency qualification of 
teachers to offer Russian in high schools last fall. Prospect Heights High 
School and Brooklyn Technical High School, both in Brooklyn, and 
Junior High School 67, Queens, New York, are offering in-training courses 
for teachers. During the summer, teacher-training courses were given 
at Middlebury College, Columbia Teachers College, Indiana University, 
Miami University, University of Pennsylvania, and Yale University. 
Brooklyn College and the University of Minnesota are offering a minor 
in Russian for their teachers. 

Recognizing the emergency existing in the rapid expansion of Russian- 
language training in the high schools, educational officials have indicated 
a to accept teachers on a temporary basis to get the program 
started. The Connecticut State Department of Education is willing to 
accept native speakers into the school system, provided their proficiency 
and cultural background are tested by a competent authority—in this 
case, Yale. Indiana education officials indicated that teachers finishing 
the Indiana University Russian program may be permitted to begin 
teaching the language last fall. 

B. Just as serious as the problem of the a of teachers of 
Russian is the problem of finding textbooks suitable for the secondary- 
school level. So far no textbook has been written for secondary schools, 
but an imaginative teacher can find enough published material suitable 
to his needs in a Russian course. The choice of textbook will, of course, 
depend on the method of instruction used and on the teacher’s own 
ideas as to what book is suitable for his class. Those who prefer 
emphasis on the hearing-speaking approach to language learning can 
use William Cornyn’s Beginning Russian, and the Holt Spoken Russian 
series of phonograph records. 

In the experience of some teachers now working with Russian in high 
schools, textbooks such as M. Fayer’s Simplified Russian and Gronicka 
and Bates-Yakobson’s Essentials of Russian, used by the majority of 
universities and colleges, can be adopted for use in high schools. 
The material will perhaps have to be covered in two years of study 
instead of one, since the teacher may feel the need to provide more 
exercise material for a particular grammar unit or to allow more time 
for work on the vocabulary of a given lesson. 

The textbooks will have to be supplemented by additional reading. 


There are conversational readers, readers on Russian history, adapta- 
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tions of Russian classics, literary readers, scientific readers, phrase books, 
and collections of short-short stories and anecdotes from which to choose. 
There are also books of Russian songs, picture books on Russia, collections 
of photographs and picture postcards, and even a book of Russian cross- 
word puzzles! Any English picture dictionary or a picture-word Bingo 
or Lotto game, of the type used in the elementary grades, can be easily 
adapted for use ‘in a Russian class. Also, there are some Russian records 
and recorded Russian courses which might be of help to the teacher. 
Prentice-Hall, in cooperation with Dover Publications, Inc., is bringing 
out a set of records to be used with the Essentials of Russian. 

The list of audio-visual aids is increasing constantly. As more and 
more of the secondary schools get their own laboratory equipment, it 
will be possible for them to adopt the procedure used by the University 
of Minnesota High School, which records the voices of native Russians 
and then uses the tapes in the classroom. 

Despite the fact that there has been a great deal of interesting material 
published in the Soviet Union for secondary schools, definite caution 
should be urged in making use of this type of material. A teacher him- 
self can consult this material and can adopt some of it for his classes, but 
the unrestricted use of Soviet publications by the pupils may lead to 
unpleasant complications in the school and community. 

It is quite obvious that all these are only emergency stop-gap measures 
and that a Russian textbook designed especially for use in secondary 
schools will have to be written. But to put off the introduction of Russian 
into secondary schools because there is no “perfect” textbook would be 
an unrealistic policy. 


C. One of the minor problems connected with the successful launch- 
ing of Russian programs is the adding of Russian to the College Board 
Examinations. The AATSEEL committee has been advised that, as 
soon as it can be expected that about 50 students per year will wish to 
take the College Board Examinations in Russian, arrangements can be 
made to include Russian in the examinations. 


IV. Im™MeEDIATE NEEDS AND PROSPECTS 


In summing up the situation regarding the teaching of Russian in 
secondary schools, one can safely say that Russian programs in the 
secondary schools have made a good start and indications are that they 
will have good holding power. Russian courses are being initiated in 
schools where they are assured of active support from the community 
and school administration. Student interest at present is high; and, 
with luck, schools will be able to find, not an “ideal” Russian teacher, 
perhaps, but a teacher willing and able to teach a new course satisfac- 
torily. If a teacher shows some imagination and ingenuity, he can find 
enough teaching materials to see him through until a Russian textbook 
especially designed for the secondary-school level appears on the market. 
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But what of the future? Obviously, the two most important problems 
facing the teaching of Russian in secondary schools—teacher training pro- 
grams and the development of teaching materials—cannot be solved by 
such emergency measures as are being relied on at present. The 
following figures illustrate the present situation as regards the training 
of potential teachers of Russian: In 1956-57, out of 340,000 Bachelor's 
degrees granted, 107 were majors in Russian; out of 61,955 Master's, 
only 33 were majors in Russian; out of 8,756 persons awarded Doctor's 
degrees, only ten were Russian language specialists.'° The universities’ 
summer school teacher-training programs will have to be enlarged and 
in-service programs for language teachers, properly directed and super- 
vised to assure their greater effectiveness, will have to be set up. *The 
defense education bill, which includes a plan for sponsoring language 
training institutes, may in part help to solve this problem. A blueprint 
for desirable secondary-school foreign language teacher qualifications 
has been most carefully designed by the MLA. 

The teaching of Russian will no doubt further benefit by the applica- 
tion of the findings of the comparatively new science of linguistics and 
by the present extensive research devoted to foreign language teaching 
techniques and materials under the sponsorship of the foreign language 
program of the MLA and other educational organizations. Perhaps 
it would also be advisable to establish a branch in such research pro- 
grams dealing with the special problems of the teaching of the Russian 
language. The first step in this direction was taken at the MLA Con- 
ference for the Teaching of Russian in Secondary Schools: 


Participants in this Conference unanimously recommended that the Director 
of the Foreign Language Program investigate the possibility of foundation 
support for the preparation and production of a course of study in the 
Russian language at the high-school level. Such a project would probably 
be a joint MLA-AATSEEL venture. The course of study would employ the 
most effective and appropriate methods for teaching Russian and would be 
prepared by a team of specialists. In addition to a textbook and teacher's 
guide, it would include supplementary audio-visual aids." 


In surveying available teaching materials, one can see an immediate 
and definite need for readers on the (a) cultural history of Russia, its 
religion, arts, literature, folklore, and tradition; (b) the Soviet Union and 
its varied problems—an area reader presenting a series of objective 
short articles on geography, economic structure (industry, agriculture), 
the Soviet government, the structure of Soviet society, and Soviet educa- 
tional institutions. Moreover, in addition to the textbooks, tapes, and 
records, we look forward to the development of such new educational 
media as films and television. In this respect, Wayne University’s experi- 
mental use of films in its French classes may prove to be of interest to 
Russian teachers. As to television, a start has been made this year in 


1° FL Bulletin No. 59, June 1958, p. 7. 
11 Ibid, p. 8. 
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teaching Russian on television, and some universities are planning to add 
televised Russian courses in the coming year: A great deal of research 
will have to be done, however, to determine the extent of their effective- 
ness in the teaching of Russian. Wider use of the language laboratory 
should be made, and further development of its possibilities ought to be 
investigated. ” 

Provisions for periodic evaluations of the progress of Russian studies 
in the secondary schools should be undertaken in the immediate future 
to assure the steady growth and development of the program. In 
particular, plans will have to be evolved as soon as possible to prepare 
the ground for the teaching of Russian in the elementary schools—since 
this is the place where, ideally, language study should begin. 

As things now stand, Russian language courses in the secondary 
schools should enable us eventually to meet the desperate shortage of 
Russian language specialists in government service and scientific re- 
search, and, further, Russian courses will give our students all the 
advantages of any foreign language study by providing them with a 
skill to be used and further developed in any direction they may choose 
and by broadening their cultural horizons. 








Summer Programs on Russia 


At least two institutions offer special summer instruction in the Russian 
language and welcome enrollment of qualified secondary-school teachers 
—for information, write: 


The Russian School, Middlebury College, Middlebury, 
Vermont, or 


The Russian Summer Workshop, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


Summer teacher-training courses in the Russian language are also 
offered at Columbia Teachers College, Pennsylvania, Brooklyn, Min- 
nesota, and Yale. 


Under the provisions of the National Defense Education Act, other 
institutions will undoubtedly be offering special summer programs in 
the Russian language in the near future. 


Both the Russian language and the Russian area may be studied during 
the summer months at a number of universities: California, Michigan, 
Ohio State, and Wisconsin, to give only a few examples. 














Education in the Soviet Union 


BYRON D. STUART 


Fir five weeks this last summer and fall I studied Soviet education 
at first hand. Over forty-three years ago as a history major in Colgate, I 
was introduced to the story of Russia as a part of the study of European 
Civilization. The ever recurring struggles of this semi-primitive and 
backward peoples, tinged with Oriental ancestry and spotlighted with 
the liberal and progressive ideas of Tolstoy, fascinated my imagination. 
Listening in the dark of the night, at our home in Hamilton, to the 
celebrated Russian refugee—Maurice Hindus—describe the vivid ghost 
stories and the deprived but romantic lives of the Russian peasants 
in the Black Sea area, completed the picture of youthful enchantment 
of the land of the “Big Sleeping Bear.” So, naturally, when the oppor- 
tunity to visit the Soviet Union opened up as a result of the cultural, 
technical, and educational exchange pact, I immediately applied for 
membership in the Soviet Union Field Study Group sponsored by the 
Comparative Education Society of the United States. 

Our party of seventy-one educators left the International Air Port at 
Idlewild on the Scandinavian Airlines Service on the 17th of August 
1958, for an adventure in learning behind the Iron Curtain. The wheels 
of the big plane had scarcely left the runway before the ship swerved 
sharply to the right and turned back to the field. A moment later the 
flight captain announced that there was “a bird in the motor” and we 
would be required to disembark in order that the motors might be 
checked. This was not the most reassuring way to introduce the 
pleasures of air travel to one who had been a lieutenant in the Aviation 
Section of the Signal Corps in World War I, but who had never ventured 
off the terra firma since 1918. However, after four and one-half hours 
of waiting, we were again aboard the plane. The Captain announced 
that a gull had actually been sucked into the intake and that the damage 
had been repaired. He wished us a pleasant journey to Moscow. 

We arrived at our destination the following day and, although we 
were several hours late, a large delegation of Soviet educators was on 
hand at the Moscow Air Port to welcome us to the Soviet Union. A 
short formal speech and armfuls of flowers were presented to the 
members of our party. I mention this incident of patience and courtesy 
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because it was typical of the hospitality we met in all areas visited 
in the Soviet Union. 

Our itinerary had been in the planning stage by the officers of the 
Comparative Education Society for almost two full years. It was finally 
completed and signed in December 1957. This survey was to cover all 
levels of education in the Moscow, Kiev, Leningrad, and Tashkent areas. 
The group traveled approximately seven thousand miles within the 
Soviet Union. The modes of transportation included trains, buses, taxies, 
tramways, standard two-motored Russian planes, and, to climax the 
adventure, a two-way trip between Moscow and Tashkent in the 
Russian jet T.U. 104, traveling at over 40,000 feet in the air and a chance 
to see that intensely blue sky never seen from the earth’s surface. 


Tue Soviet Unron Is A Bic Prece or REAL ESTATE 


A few significant facts about the geography of the Soviet Union should 
be helpful. Texas, yes even Alaska, could be placed in some of the big 
river valleys. The total land mass of the USSR is far in excess of eight 
million square miles. This represents one sixth of the entire land surface 
of the world. It is approximately three times the size of continental U. S. 

For better or for worse, nature has conspired to isolate this great area 
from the rest of the world. The northern boundary of over 5,000 miles 
is almost completely ice-bound and, as though that were not enough, 
nature has created a frozen tundra along its entire northern border 
beyond the Arctic Circle. This geographical fact alone has neutralized 
the productivity of the soil for any agricultural development, but its 
mineral potential is reported to be great. 

To add to the natural encirclement of the Soviet Union the greatest 
continuous system of mountain ranges in the entire world starts in 
Turkey, extends eastward from the Black Sea, skirts the Southern end 
of the Caspian Sea, and continues in a gradually encircling movement 
for six thousand miles to the Bering Straight. These high mountain 
ranges, including in their formation the highest mountain peaks in the 
world, form an effective barrier to the monsoon winds and thus keep out 
the much needed moisture for the growth of crops. This fact of nature 
has created an area a thousand miles long and several hundred miles 
wide composed of a hard shell of limestone and drifting sand making it 
virtually uninhabitable and beyond recovery even if irrigation were 
available. These physical features have been a barrier to the march 
of civilization and have consequently influenced the character of the 
202,000,000 inhabitants of the Soviet Union. 

In addition, the more advanced and homogeneous nations of western 
Europe formed an effective barrier to westward expansion. As a result 
Russia did not feel the impact of the Industrial Revolution of the late 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to any significant extent. With the 
turn of the twentieth century, Russia, by all standards of comparison, 
was still a backward country with an out-of-proportion agricultural 
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population. To ascribe these physical features as the major determinant 
of the typically Russian pattern of backwardness and an almost 
pathological aloofness to the progress of civilization would be only a 
bare half truth. The rulers of Russia, from the days when Moscow was 
officially founded in 1147 to the turn of the twentieth century, have with 
startlingly few exceptions not shown the leadership, or permitted the 
people, to develop sufficient freedom to maintain comparable growth in 
areas of government and industry to even the slow moving European 
nations in these areas of human growth and progress. 


Tue Peopte ARE FRIENDLY 

Moscow as the political, social, cultural, and industrial fountain-head 
of the Soviet Union has millions of visitors not only from the so-called 
fifteen Peoples Republics of the Soviet Union but from the satellites, 
from Africa and from all over China and South East Asia. This mingling 
of many racial groups is impressive. Yet the arrival of our American 
delegation of educators was met with intense interest and acclaim. In 
all the “ten-year schools” and institutions of higher learning, the per- 
sonnel were very friendly and tried to be most helpful. Sometimes it 
almost seemed that we were visitors from outer space. It was not 
unusual to see groups of teachers stand and stare at us with a mixture 
of awe and extreme inquisitiveness. The Uchitelskaya Gazeta, com- 
menting on the visit of the American educators, referred to the warm 
friendly atmosphere which prevailed between the Russian and American 
educational workers. 


Soviet YOUTH IN FERMENT 

I traveled alone at times not only in Moscow, but also in the other 
areas we visited in the Soviet Union. Whether I was in a bus, a depart- 
ment store, or just sight-seeing on the streets, I invariably met young 
people in their twenties and early thirties who were eager to carry on 
a conversation with an American. One Sunday afternoon, I went to 
one of the many book stores in Moscow. As usual the store was crowded 
to the very door. When I finally made my way to the counter, I started 
to use a combination of English and Indian sign language with the 
sales girl. Within less than a minute a bright young natural blonde 
edged her way up and apologetically said,” I speak the English language 
poorly, but I shall be very happy to help you.” 

“Your English sounds very good, I am delighted to accept your offer.” 

With that introduction I told her that I had three little grandchildren 
in America and was looking for some childrens’ books which were 
written in simple Russian and English. 

She immediately translated my request to the sales girl who displayed 
several books written in English. They were not the ones I was looking 
for so I asked my volunteer guide if she had the time and would be 
willing to take me to another store. “Yes,” she said, “) will be very 
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happy to do this since it will give me an opportunity to practice my 
English. I am a graduate of the Pedagogical Institute of Foreign 
Languages, and have been engaged for several years in translating 
English books into the Russian language, but I have never had the 
opportunity to practice English with an American.” 

After visiting seven or eight different book stores I found a variety of 
books which I purchased. As the afternoon progressed, I became in- 
terested not only in getting the books, but also in learning all I possibly 
could about my volunteer guide’s social and educational background, 
her attitude toward religion, and many other matters of current interest. 
There was no doubt st it, she too was equally eager to find out 
as much as she could about America and its distant peoples. It was 
indeed a mutually satisfying conversation. At the completion of this 
extended shopping tour, I said, “You have been a very great help to me 
this afternoon and I have thoroughly enjoyed talking to you. Since you 
have been acting as a guide and interpreter, I would like to pay you for 
your services.” I took out my wallet and handed her 100 rubles. 

Holding up her hands in astonishment she remonstrated vigorously, 
“No! No! No! This has been a most interesting afternoon. I should pay 
you for the opportunity to practice my English.” 

I describe this incident because it was typical of several other similar 
unscheduled but not unstructured interviews with representatives of 


youth in the Soviet Union. A number of these conversations were with 
young women who were graduates of the institutions of pre learning. 


It would be definitely unjust and unfair to think of any of these young 
ladies as bold or brazen. They were unquestionably driven by a burning 
desire and inner yearning to learn something about the world beyond 
the iron curtain. Though apparently well educated and thoroughly 
indoctrinated in the so-called spiritual concepts of communist morality, 
they acted like lost souls in a world in turmoil—the confused product 
of a wordy and hollow materialistic philosophy. 

Apropos to the above character insinuation, I would like to quote 
Dr. William H. E. Johnson, Professor of Education of the University of 
Pittsburgh, an officer of the Comparative Education Society, a member of 
our survey group and for several years in the late thirties a professor 
in Russia,: “The Russian women have high moral standards and are 
considered more puritanical than the Puritans themselves.” 

Another unmistakable indication of the intense desire on the part of 
the young people to “practice” their English was the fact that, on a 
number of occasions while in Moscow, our room telephone would ring 
in the evening and a girl’s voice would be on the line. The caller would 
refuse to give her name, but would usually indicate that she was studying 
English and wanted to ask some questions about.our visit to Moscow. 
These were not isolated cases. In fact, several members of our party were 
called. I remember one evening I went to my room earlier than usual. In 
the course of an hour I had two calls. Shortly after I went to bed, my 
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roommate, a Baptist Minister and the President of a University, entered 
the room. He had just gotten comfortably settled for the night when 
the telephone rang. He arose and took the call. It seemed to me that it 
lasted for nearly a half hour. The next morning I asked him who his old 
friend was who called last night. 

“Oh,” he said, “these girls like to talk to an American and I thought I 
would give them a little practice.” He had had other similar calls and 
recognized their purpose. 

On several occasions I had young men either individually or in groups 
engage me in conversations. They, too, showed an unbridled curiosity 
about America. On matters of a routine nature, they talked freelly, but, 
when I asked a question involving the government, they would glance 
at each other as though they were afraid to express an opinion in the 
presence of others. However, when I talked to individuals alone they 
spoke more freely. Some even said that in spite of Suptnik they thought 
Russia had a long way to go to equal America. They even wondered if 
they were getting the truth about America. I hastened to add that 
they definitely were not. 

On three different occasions while in the Soviet Union, I had young 
well-dressed men—the city slicker type—engage me in a conversation. 
After learning my identification, they offered to sell me rubles as 
high as fifty or sixty to the dollar. The legal exchange rate was ten to 
a dollar. This was apparently a black market operation. However, 
when they were unsuccessful in this effort, they offered to buy my 
shoes or articles of clothing. They were persistent and would even 
follow me for a short distance when [ walked away from them. 

Every one of the young people I talked to was quite articulate in pro- 
fessing that he was an atheist. One evening at the dinner table in 
Moscow, one of our interpreters, in response to a question from a mem- 
ber of our group, made the remark that there was no God. I queried him 
at length on his reasons for this assumption. When he exhausted all his 
Leninistic explanations, I suggested that what he had said sounded not 
only unscientific to me but, also was actually superficial rationalization. 
He smiled and said, “We believe that Lenin’s teachings are scientific.” 

The next morning when I walked out on the platform in front of the 
hotel, the interpreter in question was standing there waiting for our 
group to assem i. I said, “Are you going with us to Tashkent when 
we leave Moscow?” 

He replied, “If the good Lord saves my life until then, I shall be glad 
to go with you.” I gave him a slap on the back remarking, “Young man, 
it is only a question of time before you will be as religious as you said 
your Mother was.” He smiled, exhibiting his usual good nature, but re- 
frained from any reply. 


BRIEFED BY Top EDUCATIONAL Brass 


Our survey of Soviet education began at the top. For two full weeks, 
before the public schools officially opened, our entire group of the 
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seventy-one educators attended meetings and conferences scheduled 
with the leaders in the Ministry of Higher Education of the USSR, 
Ministry of Education of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialistic Re- 
public, the Ministry of Culture of the USSR, the Academy of Pedagogical 
Science, Moscow University, the Pedagogical Institute of Foreign Lan- 
guages, and the Central Committee of the Educational and Scientific 
Workers Union. Here we were given the official line concerning educa- 
tion in the USSR. The substance of these conferences indicated that 
the program of the schools was designed to be uniform throughout all 
the fifteen Republics of the Soviet Union. We were told that this 
hierarchy in education was fully competent to determine the program 
and policies of education; that they knew what subjects and how much 
all pupils should take. One of the leaders remarked, “All of our pupils 
do not love math. We know math develops the mental abilities. We 
therefore have to decide from what subjects pupils can best profit. 
This is not a decision for pupils to make.” 

Formal meetings were held at all these places with the top officials and 
their assistants. This usually consisted of a speech of welcome followed 
by a description of the duties, policies, and nig enw poe of the 
Ministry, or institution concerned. Following this formal presentation, 


which usually consumed an hour’s time, the group was invited to ask 
questions and to participate in a general discussion of educational 


methods and problems. In addition, it was customary to express feel- 
ings of friendship and good will on these occasions. At this point it 
might be eo to quote a few typical statements from my notes 
taken from the remarks of the interpreters. 

Prof. Ivan Grivkov, President of the Central Committee of the Educa- 
tional and Scientific Workers Union—an organization of 4,000,000 
teachers, superintendents of schools, doctors, | seen custodians, and 
cafeteria workers—said, “Your are now in the club of educational and 
scientific workers. The members of the Presidum have their offices here. 
Your arrival is the sign of the strengthening of our international rela- 
tions. We want to live for the fullness of life. The end of all our 
tasks is friendship. We are striving to improve our relationship between 
the United States and the USSR. The United States and USSR hold 
the key to world peace. We must have peace for progress. We en- 
courage friendship between workers. We want an exchange of ex- 
perience. There is no curtain between us. Partisans of Peace! Long 
live peace in all the world.” 

The Minister of Education—Tashkent, Uzbekistan—after giving us a 
very glowing description of the progress in education in the Republic 
of Uzbekistan, concluded with the statement, “All this remarkable growth 
and progress in forty years. We owe this to our fathers and mothers 
who gave their strength to educate our youth. We appreciate their 
sacrifice. Because of them our tables are full of yey oll 

“Our peoples like social contacts. We strive to develop good rela- 
tions with others. We want peace, friendship, and understanding. We 
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have no hate, no desire to fight. As our President says, “Keep strong. Be 
friendly. We can do impossible things. If we educate our youth for 
peace for the first twenty years, the next forty years will be good. 
Teachers of the World must work together for peace.” 


EpucaTIOn A TotaL CONCEPT 

Education is a colossal operation in the USSR. The state schools are 
only a part of the massive mixture of indoctrination and education. In 
order to understand its many ramifications, we were taken to the Lenin 
Library, Ushinsky Library, Museum of Revolution, Lenin Museum, Anti- 
Religious Museum of the Revolution, Pioneer Palace, the Agricultural and 
Industrial Exhibit, the home of Tolstoy, and many other places and 
institutions of cultural, historical, and educational interest. 

After receiving a panoramic view of these government-created in- 
stitutions, their relationship to the over-all scheme of indoctrination was 
clearly defined. These were not simply places of passing interest to be 
visited by only the few who might elect it. These were an integral part 
of the over-all program, the living sources of inspiration and informa- 
tion for all Soviet youth. They stood as great silent teachers of Soviet 
past achievements and future goals. The total impact of these institutions 
on the cultural and educational lives of the pupil was immeasurable. 


Tue Soviets Say Tuer Scuoots Are Goop 

Premier N. S. Khrushchev in his Report of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party to the Twentieth Party Congress on February 14, 
1956, states: “Comrades, the Soviet people are reaping the fruit of the 
great cultural revolution carried out in our country. Not a single capital- 
ist country has so many schools, specialized secondary schools, higher 
education institutions, research institutes, experimental stations and 
laboratories, theatres, clubs, libraries, and other cultural and educational 
establishments as the Soviet Union. The state of public education is a 
clear index of our cultural progress. The USSR has introduced universal 
seven-year education in town and countryside; ten-year education has in 
the main been introduced in the major cities.” 

Over the radio one evening while we were in Moscow we heard the 
news, spoken in English, that the USSR now leads the world in the 
number of pupils, students, and adults enrolled in day, night, part-time, 
and correspondence schools. The announcer quoted the total figure at 
50,000,000. 


Tue Ten-YearR SCHOOL 
Although a large proportion of my time was given to studying the entire 
field of Soviet education, my special interest centered about the activities 
of the ten-year school. This part of the educational system roughly 
corresponds to our graded public school system known as the 8-4 plan or 
the 6-3-3 plan. In this sense, the ten-year school may be designated the 
Soviet 4-3-3 plan; i.e., grades 1-4 represent the primary school, grades 
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5-7 the incomplete secondary school and grades 8-10 the complete 
secondary school. 

This form of organization has been in operation for a number of years. 
We were informed by the educational aliens in the Ministries in several 
of the Soviet Republics that they have now reached the stage of develop- 
ment where they have free and universal education for all youth from 
seven to seventeen years of age (the ten-year school) in the large cities, 
and compulsory education for all youth from seven to fourteen years of 
age (the incomplete secondary school) in the rural areas of the USSR. 
Furthermore, these same recognized educational authorities stated that 
compulsory education would be extended through the ten-year school in 
rural areas by the early 1960's. In addition, the Soviets are planning on 
extending their present 10-year schools to 1l-year schools. Several 
such schools are already revising their curriculums with this in mind. 
I visited one of these schools in Moscow. It was school number 315, 
Dr. L. A. Dubinin, a corresponding member of the Academy of Peda- 
gogical Science was the director of this experimental school. He stated 
that the school was operating on two plans, the regular plan in which 
the present tenth grade would be graduated in June 1959, and the 
second plan in which the present ninth grade is in the process of making 
adjustments to its program so that it will add an eleventh grade and be 
graduated in 1961. He stated that this is an attempt to experiment in 

“searching for the best way to balance theory with practice and produc- 

tion.” In some areas of the Soviet Union, a few of the eleven-year 
schools are already functioning and plans to extend them into the 12- 
year pattern are in the experimental stage. 


Tue CurRRICULUM OF THE TEN-YEAR SCHOOL 


The curriculum of the first three grades of the primary school includes 
only six subject matter areas—Russian language and literature, arithmetic, 
physical culture, drawing, singing, and handicraft (labor). In the fourth 
grade, history, geography, and biology are added to these requirements. 
Biology is somewhat similar in content to our natural science in the lower 
grades. 

In the incomplete secondary-school grades, all of these same subjects 
are continued but with changing amounts of time allotments. Foreign 
languages are also introduced. The program of polytechnical education 
changes from the concept of handicraft (labor) to actual shop practice. 
In some respects this is similar to our program of industrial arts, but 
its purposes are radically different—increasing production for the state. 

In the sixth grade, algebra, geometry, and physics are introduced. 
Arithmetic is completed at the end of the sixth grade and chemistry is 
added in the seventh grade. Also, drawing becomes mechanical draw- 
ing or drafting in this grade. 

In the completed secondary school all these major subjects are con- 
tinued except geography and biology which are terminated at the end of 
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the ninth grade. Astronomy, the Constitution of the USSR, and a course 
in psychology are added in the tenth grade. 
The time schedule for school number 315 is as follows: 


Grade 1 8:30—3 periods, dismissal 11:05 a.m. 
Grades 2, 3, 4 8:30—4 periods, dismissal 12:10 p.m. 
Grades 5-7 8:30—5 periods, dismissal 1:05 p.m. 
Grades 8-10 8:30—6 periods, dismissal 2:00 p.m. 


The intervals between the periods were as follows: 


Period I — 10 minutes 
Period II — 15 minutes 
Period III — 20 minutes 
Period IV — 15 minutes 
Period V—10 minutes 


We were told that these intervals were long in order that they might 
serve as rest periods for the pupils. In many schools the interval at the 
end of the fourth period was 30 minutes in length to provide more time 
for lunch. There were some variations from this time schedule, not only 
in Moscow, but in other areas visited. However, in not a single case did 
I find a ten-year school which was not dismissed by 2:20 — 2:30 at the 
latest. Schools on double shifts and a few on triple shifts had special 
time schedules. To compensate for this shorter school day, the Soviets 
schools all hold classes on Saturday throughout the school year. 


As a rule all ten-year schools start the first week day in September. 
Grades 1, 2, and 3 have 34 weeks of school. Grades 4-9 have 35 weeks of 
school per year. For the 10th grade the school year continues for an 
additional twenty days in order that all pupils may prepare and take 
their final examinations. 

The Soviet schools are closed for two weeks vacation at New Years and 
for ten days in March. 


HoMEWORK 


Homework, the bane of most school children, is a very important part 
of the pupil’s life in the ten-year school. The length of time Yang 
by the Ministries of Education varies somewhat in the different Re- 
publics. In the Ukrainian S.S.R., the homework schedule is as follows: 


First grade — none, optional 
Second grade — 45 minutes to 1 hour 
Third and Fourth grade — 1% hours 

Fifth to Seventh grade — 2 hours 

Eighth to tenth grade — 3 hours 


After the Deputy Minister of Education reported this information to 
us, he remarked with a smile, “This is the requirement of the Ministry, 
but our teachers usually give more homework since they are anxious to 


have their pupils do good work.” 
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Report cards are sent home at the close of each quarter of the school 
year. They are signed by the parents and then returned to the school. 
In addition, each pupil has a diary. Weekly marks are put in this diary 
by the teacher. These diaries are also taken home an signed by the 
parent. Comments are made on the diary and it serves as a continuous 
record for the pupil. 

The marking system is a numerical figure 5, 4, 3, 2, 1. Five is the 
highest mark, 4 is good, 3 is passing, but 2 is poor, and 1 is a complete 
failure. The Soviet teachers follow the custom of public marking. 
Pupils often come to the front of the room while the teacher announces 
the mark and places it on the pupil’s record. 

Quizzes and tests are given by the teachers. However, the Soviets 
do not use any I-Q tests or standardized tests such as are given in the 
schools in the United States. The Soviets are definitely opposed to this 
type of testing. 

Final examinations are given at the end of the seventh grade and 
again at the completion of the tenth grade. These examinations are the 
content type and are partly oral and partly written. All graduates of the 
ten-year school receive a certificate of maturity and a certificate in their 
specialty. The latter refers to the field of polytechnical education. The 
certificate of maturity is the same for all graduates, but each pupil is 
ye a numerical rating in his ny us his ability to perform in 

is specialty will always be available for placement purposes. 


DiscrpLinE Is No ProBLEM 


In so far as we could determine, there did not seem to be any unusual 
problems of discipline. The atmosphere in the classroom was usually 
quiet and the pupils were attentive. I saw little evidence of fear or ten- 
sion exhibited. However, on one occasion I observed that, after a girl in 
the eighth grade had been called on for a second time and was given a 
publicly announced failing mark, tear drops ran down her cheeks. 
Otherwise, she remained poised and standing until the teacher asked 
her to sit down, which was the usual procedure in the Soviet classroom. 

The orderly behavior in the classroom is due in part to the training in 
the nursery and kindergarten schools. The nursery school under the 
Ministry of Health provides child care service for working mothers. 
With a doctor for each 25 infants and toddlers, and a couple of nurses 
and other helpers, the early training follows a uniform social pattern. 
Strictness and firmness are emphasized, but corporal punishment and 
threats to frighten children are prohibited. Teachers who are experts 
in developing good behavior and methods of bringing up children work 
not only with the parents of pre-school children, but also with all parents 
using every possible avenue of communication to develop a stable, 
healthy, well-balanced child. They discourage any expression of extremes 
of emotion on the part of the parents. Yet they strive hard to teach the 
little ones love and respect for their parents. 
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Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt visited some of the nursery schools and, 
together with members of our Comparative Education Broup, came to 
the conclusion that there was a firmness yet genuine human warmth 
apparent in the handling of these children. 

Enrollment in the nursery school (ages, 2 months to 3 years) and the 
kindergarten (3 years to 7 years) is not compulsory. A fee is charged if 
the parents are able to pay. The demand for placement by working 
mothers far exceeds the present building facilities. According to the 
Ministry of Education, the number of children in the kindergarten is 
about 20 per cent of the age group in the Soviet Union. However, in 
the large cities the number may reach as high as 80-90 per cent. 

Another factor which aids the Soviets in securing uniformity in be- 
havior is the emphasis placed on “Rules for Pupils.”' This set of 
twenty rules is the Russian version of the Ten Commandments. From 
the first day of school, all students are not only taught these rules but 
they are also required to memorize them. 


UNDERNEATH THIS CALM EXTERIOR Ligs A 
SEGMENT OF THEIR YOUTH 
Upon approaching one of the ten-year schools during the middle of 
the morning, I observed a group of suspicious looking teenage boys 
hanging around the back door of the school. I immediately snapped a 
picture of them. Our guide and interpreter turned quickly and asked, 


“Why did you take a picture of that no-good group of boys? They are 
playing hooky; throw that we ge away. 


Quite unintentionally he had given me information that I had been 
unable to identify before. I immediately snapped a second picture to 
make certain that I would have a visual record of the incident. The 
guide was truly angry. I talked to him and finally calmed his temper by 
saying, “We have this same problem in America and, instead of trying 
to conceal this situation, we should try to work together to solve it.” 


Yes, THE PARENTS TAKE AN ACTIVE PART 


No description of the Russian schools would be complete without 
mentioning the part parents play in the educational program. Early in 
September the parents of each classroom meet and elect a classroom com- 
mittee. This committee, or representatives of this committee, become 
a part of the Parents Committee of the school. This committee ranges in 
size from 50 to 150 parents. Since the School Committee is too large to 
function effectively, it elects one of its members from each grade to the 
Presidium of Parents. The school director and the chairman of the 
Parents Committee plus the ten grade representatives become the 12- 
member School Presidium. 

The Presidium is divided into committees with special responsibilities 
such as training, discipline, and sanitary duties. In some school districts 
three-year seminars are held for the purpose of training the members. 


1 This set of twenty rules is printed at the end of this article. 
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Although only one meeting a month is required for this training, it was 
reported to us that they had a hard time getting the men to attend. The 
woman, however, seemed to enjoy the activity. 

The work of the Parents Committee is centered very largely about 
helping the school director and teachers in many routine school matters, 
such as keeping the building in good repair, arranging for field trips, 
ap the halls and playgrounds, and aiding in maintaining good 
school activities. 

General meetings of parents are held at least once each quarter of the 
year, and in some schools once each month. In school 315 in Moscow, the 
last school day of each month is called, “the day of the open door.” This 
is similar to our “back to school night” in the United States. At 7:00 
p.M. the teachers are in their rooms to receive the parents and to explain 
to them how they can help the work of the class. 

I was told by teachers and directors that the parents never interferred 
in any way with the decisions of the teachers. Teachers like doctors are 
looked up to as professional experts and their opinions are accepted. 
To keep parents and teachers well-informed, a monthly magazine called 
the Family and School is published. 


Crrcies, CLuss — AFTER SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The Soviet fondness to organize, to specialize, and to compartmentalize 
is nowhere more evident than in the field of education. From 8:30 a.m. 
to 2:15 p.m. the ten-year school curriculum emphasizes the formal and 
academic content of education, (except, of course, in the revival of poly- 
technical education. ) 

However, when school is dismissed the pupils go directly home. They 
have their mid-afternoon meal, change their school clothes, and then 
start out for what we would call in America an “activity” period. This 
takes the form of “circles” and various types of amateur clubs. These 
groups are housed in Pioneer Palaces, Pioneer Houses, factories, business 
enterprises, and, if there is not a second session, a number of these 
“circles” are held in the school buildings. These activities involve 
mechanical, scientific, industrial, and other vocational and intellectual 
interests which have “socially useful” work value. This naturally includes 
“circles” in math, science, history, literature, building projects, radio, 
TV, art, ballet, writing clubs, and many other undertakings. 

The generosity of the Soviet government in providing materials and 
equipment for all these projects indicate their strong belief that these 
activities have great educational value for the state. We visited a 
Pioneer Palace in Leningrad. Its lavishly decorated rooms and halls 
and ornate marble columns revealed its identity as one of the numerous 
Czarist Palaces. Now, however, it housed several hundred “circles” serv- 
ing over 10,000 Pioneers at a cost of 7,000,000 rubles per year. (At the 
legal international exchange rate of 4-1 this represented an outlay of 
$1,750,000.) We were told that the leaders of these groups comprised 
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teachers, engineers, scientists, and other well-qualified personnel. Our 
observation of these “activities in action” confirmed these claims. 


Soviet EpucaTIon In CONFLICT 

From many of the self-appointed critics of American education, who 
use the Soviet Union as a pattern and a weapon, we gather that the 
Soviets have a fixed regimented program, they know exactly what they 
are doing, are apparently doing it well, and that we should adopt some 
of these authoritarian procedures to achieve our democratic goals. The 
Russians are represented as setting up a fixed educational target and 
using a rifle to hit the mark with “frightening success,” while the 
educators in the United States can’t even set up a unified educational 
target and have to use an open-muzzle, scatter-gun approach even to 
approximate the area of their educational goals. 

Nothing is further from the truth in either the Soviet Union or the 
United States. After meeting with many of the educational leaders 
and the teaching personnel on all levels of education, I was impressed by 
the fact that the Soviet educators were frankly aware of problems and 
short comings in their massive educational program. We witnessed plenty 
of evidence that they not only prnenece some of their programs and 


procedures but even differed radically among themselves. At times 
faculty members expressed opinions in opposition to their superiors 
without any apparent fear of reprisal. Furthermore, it was not an 


unusual situation for directors and faculties of institutions of higher 
learning to critize severely and actually to condemn the poor work 
which was being accomplished by the teachers in the ten-year schools. 
We learned that “little Ivan” could not read, but, what was even more 
tragic, we heard from authoritative sources that “little Ivan” could not 
even do his math. Yet our widely publicized critics want us to have a 
standardized curriculum like the Soviets, and force math into the heads 
of students who simply cannot grasp the contents. This may be the 
critic’s concept of discipline since this idea was given some credence 
before the experiments of modern psychology dissipated this quasi- 
educational folklore. 


POLYTECHNICAL EpucaTIOn REINSTATED TO MEET SOCIAL 
AND Economic Crisis 

During the first twenty years following the Revolution of 1917, poly- 
technical education, which had been expounded by Karl Marx, was a 
part of the education for all Soviet youth, and had been developed in the 
schools, but it was given up in the thirties for the more formal academic 
studies “toward a new flowering of Soviet culture and science.” 

By the early 1950's, several factors called for reappraisal of this type 
of planned education. In the first place, the ten-year school had become 
dominantly a preparatory school for institutions of higher learning. Not 
all the students could profit from this type of education. Apparently 
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the leaders had over sold this Communist dream. However, under this 
mass educational movement, universities and institutes had developed 
a surplus of professional graduates. In the second place, the rapid growth 
of modern agriculture and industry required more semi-skilled and 
skilled manpower than was available. The manpower shortage in this 
field had been growing more acute with the expansion of industrializa- 
tion and mechanization. At the same time, the number of pupils in the 
ten-year school brought about by compulsory education and the oppor- 
tunity for a better life produced more graduates of the ten-year schools 
than the institutions of higher learning could accomodate. Even though 
the universities and other schools of higher learning. had been growing 
rapidly, by 1958 only twenty per cent of the ten-year school graduates 
were able to be admitted to these institutions. As a result 80 per cent of 
these graduates found that the Soviet Union had its “closing door to 
college” problems much more acute, than in the United States. 

Of course, it would be possible for certain students who kept up their 
studies by part-time work, correspondence schools, or night classes to 
continue to try to get into these institutions of higher learning. An 
apparently large number of students continued their preparation in an- 
ticipation of entering such institutions in a minimum of two years after 
graduation. However, the great bulk of graduates were forced to enter 
the fields of industry, agriculture, or other areas of the national economy. 
When this occurred, it was shockingly apparent that the ten-year 
school had not prepared them in any way to fill the manpower shortage. 
This unanticipated crisis called for party action. Thus Premier Khrushchev 
in the Report of the Central Committee to the Twentieth Party Con- 
gress made the following statement: 

A big shortcoming of our school system is that instruction is divorced from 
life to some extent; those who finish school are insufficiently prepared for 
age work. Although the Directives of the Nineteenth Party Congress 
or the Fifth Five-Year Plan called for measures to introduce polytechnical 
instruction in the schools, this matter is moving ahead very slowly. Many 
educationalists and numerous workers of the Academy of Educational 
Sciences are still busy with general talk about the value of polytechnical in- 
struction instead of doing something to put it into practice. They must be 
quicker about going over from words to deeds. To strengthen their ties with 
life, the schools must not only introduce new subjects which teach the pupils 
the fundamentals of technology and production, but also systematically 
accustom them to working in factories, collective and state farms, experi- 
mental plots, and school workshops. The secondary-school curriculum should 
be revised to include greater production specialization, so that boys and girls 
who finish ten-year schools have a good general education opening the 
road to a higher education, and, at the same time, are prepared for practical 
activity, since no small number of those leaving school will at once start work 
in various branches of the national economy. 

We visited the schools in the Soviet Union in the midst of this crisis. 
The ten-year schools were in the process of revamping their programs to 
meet this need. This polytechnical education was being designed to give 
the pupils the knowledge and skills necessary to meet the demands of 
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their growing economy. The director of the ten-year schools stressed the 
importance of giving all pupils “labor experiences” which would train 
them for practical work as soon as they had completed their schooling. 
Lessons were given in machines, carpentry, electrical appliances, animal 
husbandry, plant and agricultural practices. In the primary grades, this 
type of education was called “labor” and Pedant of handicrafts re- 
lated to the life and environment of the region. In the incomplete sec- 
ondary school, the emphasis was placed upon practice in these 
vocational skills, while on the secondary-school level, the program was 
integrated with actual production. A theory and work procedure was 
scheduled with the factory, the enterprise, or the farm. Pupils were 
spending one day of each week in this type of polytechnical program. 

I recall visiting a fifth-grade class in Leningrad where an engineer 
from a nearby factory was lecturing the pupils on the subject of electricity. 
The pupils were standing at their benches taking notes. There were some 
wire and plugs on the bench. At the side of the room were several man- 
size machines. One of these machines had a circular saw about eight 
inches in diameter which was completely unguarded. After the class was 
over, I asked what they were studying and the interpreter said “electrical 
engineering.” This sounded rather professional, but I learned that they 
used much more advanced terminology for what is rather elementary. 
This particular class was scheduled to spend three hours that day in the 
factory observing the actual work, but not — part in it. On the 
8-9-10-grade levels, the pupils actually took part in the production process. 

This machine shop was typical. I visited other machine shops in differ- 
ent areas of the Soviet Union. They also were a with standard 
machines, though somewhat used and worn, brought in from the co- 
operating factories in order that pupils might have actual experience in 
learning how to use them and thus be able to take part in the over-all 
production program. I was told by one of the instructors in a school shop 
that the older secondary-school pupils made all their own tools in- 
cluding drills, hammers, and saws used by the pupils. Also, that the 
typical double seats in the classrooms were made by the older pupils as a 


part of their polytechnical education. 


RapicaAL CHANGE FORESHADOWED 


Recently Premier Khrushchev has announced that there will be a re- 
duction of two years from the present ten-year school program. The 
implication is that this does not mean the elimination of the ten-year 
school or its extension to the 11-year school or even the 12-year school for 
those who can profit from such a program. However, it is indeed a 
startling change not only in the announced plans of the — Soviet 
educators but in the policy of the Party to extend compulsory education 
through the ten-year school to all Soviet youth. The former emphasis on 
a broad education for all youth appears to be in jeopardy. Just how 
this major reversal will be accomplished is still an unknown quantity. 
Have the Soviets in their drive to make education free for all their young 
people found out that a large percentage cannot profit from their con- 
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centrated doses of math and science? Is this the back-hand Soviet way of 
providing for the academically talented pupils without admitting funda- 
mental weaknesses in Leninistic doctrines? Is their planned economy 
so much in need of manpower that they must now take a large percent- 
age of their secondary-school pupils and put them to work in industry 
and on the farm? 

The people of the Soviet Union have been sold the benefits of their 
educational system. They are very proud of their schools. They have 
been willing to make many sacrifices in order to give their children the 
opportunity to get a good education. What will their reaction be to this 
bourgeois selective policy? In this day and age even in a despotic 
authoritarian government, the leaders, if they expect to survive, must 
pay some attention to the deep seated social yearnings of their subjects. 
Is communism falling down in its proclaimed capacity to educate all its 
youth? Only time can answer these questions. 


OBSERVATIONS AND REFLECTIONS 


1. The Soviets have made surprisingly rapid strides in education in the 
last twenty years in terms of their aims and objectives. They are 
breathing down our back. 

2. The educational methods and procedures used by the Soviets smack 
very much of the type found in most American schools during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. Narrowly defined compartmentalization 
of content and method, rote learning, memorization of unimportant and 
unrelated facts, the lock-step procedure where the slow, the average, and 
the bright pupils move together in a standardized curriculum with 
little or no provision for enrichment or acceleration, are some of the 
dominant characteristics of Soviet education in their ten-year schools. 

3. The Soviets utilize their entire population to serve the interest of 
the state. There is no discrimination in education with reference to race, 
color, national origin, or language. The slogan, “National in form, 
socialistic in content,” is their guiding principle. This permits all groups 
to maintain their linguistic and cultural heritage while conforming in 
government and economy to the communistic way of life. 

4. The Soviets are spending a larger percentage of their total income 
for the education and indoctrination of youth than any other nation in all 
history, 8-13 per cent, depending on what we may call education. They 
know the value of education. The Soviets have a slogan for this: “The 
future belongs to those who plan for it.” They credit their educational 
system with making the great progress they have achieved in the last 40 
years. Their leaders said to us: “We know our schools are good. We have 
educated great scientists and men of letters, and also great leaders in 
other fields. The men who developed the Sputniks were all young 
men who were educated in our schools and universities except one who 
was in his early 50’s, but he was only the manager (party) not an in- 
ventor.” Education is given credit for increasing their technical, engi- 
neering, scientific, and industrial growth and efficiency. 
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5. The Russians have been accused of stealing many secrets from us. 
One of these secrets which they have taken but which has been given little 
emphasis is the greatest secret of all. I would like to call it the t 
American dream of the 18th and 19th centuries, the concept that educa- 
tion was power; that education would widen the horizon and raise the 
standards of living of all men and women; that it would enlarge the 
vision and even aid materially in developing good will and the brother- 
hood of men. 

The Soviets did not inherit this idea entirely from the Romanoffs. 
They took this concept from our forefathers and ran developed it to its 
maximum—even peace and good will rate very high among their teach- 
ings—but unfortunately the present government is opposed to the applica- 
tion of this practice beyond the borders of the Soviet Union. 

Whether we like it or not, we are in a race with the Soviet Union. 
There is little that we can learn from them by way of content or method 
in education. Their philosophy based upon the needs of the state must 
be completely rejected. It is repugnant to our democratic way of life. 
We can, however, recapture the vision and ideals of our pioneer days 
and match the Soviets with our capacity to support our concept of 
education. 

To make this more specific—our educationally under-developed areas, 
and we have many throughout the 49 states, must be given the same 
opportunity for cheese that is available in our more favored com- 


munities with their excellent _— of Fre and public schools. We 


have the national economy to do this. This is the most certain assurance 


that our way of life will survive. 


A Finav PERsONAL OBSERVATION 

The Russian people are not apt to overthrow their communist leaders. 
If one can sense the mood of a people in five weeks (and this may be both 
presumptuous and highly debatable) there is not much evidence to sup- 
port this wishful thinking. In the first place, the people of Russia have 
never in all history had any experience in governmental processes. This 
has been the prerogative of an infinitesimally small group. By tradition 
the great mass of Russian people leave the governmental function to this 

minority. 

Today, as always in their history, the inhabitants of Russia are 
primarily interested in making a living. A few older persons who were 
articulate said that they were better off economically now than before 
the Revolution of 1917. Their one great disappointment was the over- 
powering anti-religious policy of the government. This, however, they 
believed was becoming less vicious in its application to most — 
groups. The great majority of the youth on the other hand have 
so lavishly favored by a paternalistic educational system and so thoroughly 
indoctrinated with the values of the “collective” that they are not apt to 
resort to subversive action. 

While making all reasonable mipege for our own self-protection, 
let’s extend the hand of friendship to the Soviet peoples. Let’s have 
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more exchange of all groups on both sides of the iron curtain,—“a peoples 
to peoples contact”—on a much greater scale. This should help to lead 
the way to a better understanding. 


RULES FOR PUPILS 


It is the duty of every school child: 

1. To acquire knowledge persistently in order to become an educated and 
cultured citizen and to be of the greatest possible service to his country. 

2. To study diligently, to be punctual in attendance, and not arrive late at 
classes. 

3. To obey the instructions of the school director and the teachers without 
question. 

4. To arrive at school with all the necessary textbooks and writing materials; 
to have everything ready for the lesson before the teacher arrives. 

5. To come to school clean, well groomed, and neatly dressed. 

6. To keep his place in the classroom clean and tidy. 

7. To enter the classroom and take his place immediately after the bell 
rings; to enter and leave the classroom during the lesson only with the 
teacher's permission. 

8. To sit upright during the lesson, not leaning on his elbows and no 
slouching; to listen attentively to the teacher's explanations and the other 
pupils’ answers, and not to talk or let his attention stray to other things. 

9. To rise when the teacher or the director enters or leaves the room. 

10. To stand at attention when answering the teacher; to sit down only with 
the teacher’s permission; to raise his hand if he wishes to answer or ask a 
question. 

11. To take accurate notes in his assignment book of homework scheduled 
for the next lesson, and to show these notes to his parents; to do all the home- 
work unaided. 

12. To be respectful to the school director and teachers; when meeting 
them, to greet them with a polite bow; boys should also raise their hats. 

13. To be polite to his elders, to behave modestly and respectfully in school, 
on the street, and in public places. 

14. Not to use coarse expressions, not to smoke, not to gamble for money 
or for any other objects. 

15. To protect school property; to be careful of his personal things and the 
belongings of his comrades. 

16. To be attentive and considerate of old people, small children and the 
weak and sick; to give them a seat on the trolley or make way for them on the 
street, oo to them in every way. 

17. To obey his parents, to help them to take care of his small brothers and 
sisters. 

18. To maintain cleanliness and order in rooms, to keep his clothes, shoes, 
and bed neat and tidy. 

19. To carry his student’s record book with him always, to guard it care- 
fully, never handing it over to anyone else, and to present it upon request of 
the teacher or the school director. 

20. To cherish the honor of his school and class, and defend it as his own. 





Summary of Conference on Russian 
Studies in American Secondary Education 


GEORGE BARR CARSON, JR. 


Discussion 


Dsscussion on Miss Arveson’s paper began with the point that, 
although every field is now making a strong claim to a substantial portion 
of a pupil’s time, social studies still has the right and the responsibility 
to make its own claim and should equally keep up with the times in 
outlook and topics covered. But assuming the desirability of new topics, 
what will be taken out, or will there simply be additions? From the 
administrative standpoint, the most feasible way to introduce new 
materials seems to be through the incorporation of new materials into 
existing courses rather than through establishing new courses. In the 
past, after new material has been put into the curriculum, it has been 
given to teachers through the preparation of textbooks and the distribu- 
tion of free copies of special units or additional materials, with the 
support of interested foundations. Legal requirements and legal limita- 
tions imposed by the states are more easily met by increasing the ma- 
terial on desired topics in textbooks. Teachers must fit into their courses 
the materials which it may be desirable for students to have. 
Discussion on Professor Allen’s paper suggested that, in approaching 
the problem of educating teachers for Russian studies, one must remember 
that the two most conservative forces in education—public high schools 
and public colleges—are involved. What teachers now teach in high 
schools requires the ability to cross interdisciplinary lines, yet this 
quality is not reflected in present teacher training education. Further- 
more, a large number of American children are taught in small high 
schools; there, teachers must teach in fields in which they have not been 
trained. Under the circumstances, the teacher should be educated via 
materials prepared for the student, and not only via materials prepared 
for the teacher. The increasing practice of a fifth year in teacher educa- 
tion beyond the standard four does not necessarily improve teaching if 
the fifth year follows the same pattern as the preceding four. The fifth 
year can best improve the teacher if it is devoted to the field in which 
the teacher will be teaching. A suggestion was also offered that, when 
teachers attend summer sessions anxious to take more work in his- 
tory, they should be encouraged to vary their work; instead of those with 
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backgrounds in American history taking additional work in that field, 
they should take Russian history, or Far Eastern history, or even work 
in another discipline altogether. 

Although, as is generally recognized, school teachers may have 
difficulty entering a new course on an advanced level without previous 
preparation, provision for such interest does already exist. At the 
University of Michigan, for example, an interdepartmental survey of the 
Soviet Union is | ate during the summer program which is of aeit 
interest to secondary school and college teachers who wish to augment 
their teaching effectiveness. The heart of the problem of teacher educa- 
tion appeared to be that the recommendations regarding Russian studies 
relate only to the training of social studies teachers; but, in the system 
of teacher preparation today, there is no time for specialization in foreign 
area study. It may be that we need to recognize our inability to cover 
within the present system everything that is demanded of teachers in 
the school of today. The administrations of colleges that are preparing 
teachers should be asked for cooperation and understanding in con- 
sidering the question of whether we may need different training pro- 
grams to produce an entirely different product. 

Discussion on the introduction of Russian language study emphasized 
the significance of an extended time sequence. In conjunction with a 
program running through many grades, opportunities for integration with 
other departments should be exploited. World literature, social studies, 
art, and other areas can cooperate in Russian language study. Present 
Soviet area programs at advanced levels can and do invest a heavy 
proportion of time in language study. This is feasible because the 
number of students is small and the rigor of training is considerable. 
Where larger groups are involved and a long period of time is available, 
the proportion of time for language study in any one year may and must 
be considerably different. Teachers should be acquainted with pro- 
cedural techniques in language teaching; resources now available are 
greater than twenty years ago, and the dimensions of language teaching 
have been changed more than in the field of physical sciences. Russian 
natives in this country can be adapted to the American scene by summer 
institute training for teaching, under proper linguistic auspices. Ameri- 
can language teachers should be encouraged to add another language to 
the one now taught and can learn Russian. 

Discussants showed no agreement on the use of materials directly from 
Soviet publications (as newspapers and magazines) without adaptation 
for junior and senior high-school language students. Such materials, 
because of propaganda implications, could alarm parents and school 
authorities and discourage the study of Russian. In order to overcome the 
prejudice against foreign language training and expose large numbers 
of pupils to language learning, a good enough job should be done with 
those languages we undertake to teach so as to turn out people with 
some proficiency in the language. This is as necessary to strengthen 
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those languages already-in the curriculum as to justify the addition of 
any new language for study. Continuity is the most important part of 
language learning; Russian language should not be offered only to 
eleventh- and twelfth-grade students on the basis of their I.Q. or their 
performance in another language. 

Emphasis was placed, in a of the paper concerning what 
knowledge should be made available to secondary-school pupils, on the 
following ideas: “In the study of any subject, such as history, in the 
secondary-school program, we want that type of knowledge which is 
going to be serviceable to the individual an indeterminate number of 
years later. Russian studies, to be of value under these circumstances, 
definitely should not be headline oriented. . . . Some more enduring 
value in the study of the subject must be found or general education is 
not training people for what they need. . . . 

“Unfortunately headline orientation in social studies courses is one of 
the commonest forms of motivation, apparently under the assumption 
that it is easy or infallible or both. This scarcely seems appropriate if 
the main purpose of general education courses is to teach the ability 
to recognize the facts and understand the logic of an opposing point of 
view . . . without losing one’s own sense of values.” 

The introduction of material on communism alone is not enough. 
Any understanding of communism in Russia goes back into the nine- 
teenth century. Instead of concentrating on problems of communism 
(which adds the difficulty of identifying the kind of communism we are 
talking about—Yugoslav, Polish, Russian, Chinese), we should concen- 
trate on culture patterns. Suppose twenty years ago courses on Nazism 
had been offered—the ideology is now gone but Germany remains. We 
need to know something of the total area rather than merely the ideology. 
The cultural approach would also avoid problems in the local communi- 
ties and avoid discussion of present-day politics in the USSR. 

“During the next five years our goal should be to take non-Western 
area studies out of the special projects category and give them an organic 
connection with the general educational program.” The opinion was 
expressed that a single shot effort is not enough; youngsters do not learn 
much from it, consequently the inclusion of materials on Russia should 
begin as early as possible in the student’s experience, and the program 
should be thought of as one that works with grades one through twelve. 
It would be desirable, in view of variations in size among secondary 
schools and differences in library facilities, for a group to determine 
just what should be taught; the school systems could then decide where 
to put this into the curriculum. In physics and mathematics, two fields 
in which much progress has been made in recent years, recommenda- 
tions have been made on a national level and passed down for teaching 
in schools throughout the country. 
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I. ConrTENT 

Professor Michael B. Petrovich, of the University of Wisconsin, after 
consultation with other scholars at the conference, presented several con- 
clusions relating primarily to social studies fields. In introducing ma- 
terials on Russia into existing courses, it must be remembered that 
Russia (not merely the USSR) is the topic. We must go back to the 
roots of Russia institutions—“Trying to teach the lessons of history 
without teaching history itself is like trying to plant cut-flowers.” The 
year 1861 is the best starting point from which to present Russian 
development in terms of continuity and >. The group with which 
Professor Petrovich had consulted did not advocate the introduction of 
secondary-school courses devoted only to Russia. It stressed the im- 
portance of preparing teachers in such a way that they could include 
Russia in other courses. Social studies courses which could be thus 
“infiltrated,” and examples of appropriate topics for discussion, are: 
Geography 

Any inclusion of Russia in secondary-school subject matter requires 
an increased knowledge of geography—ranging from mere location 
identification to an appreciation of the influence of geography on foreign 
a. including the growth of the Russian empire. Geographical 

owledge should also extend to the nationalities and language families 
of the area. 
World History 

A course in world history should include the Byzantine culture area 
and its great legacy—the Greek Orthodox church—and should — 
Russia as a principal heir of the Eastern Roman Empire. In the twe 
century, Russia and Western Europe were much alike. But the former 
was deprived of the great events of the following centuries (e.g., the 
Renaissance and Reformation). It was not until Peter the Great and the 
Enlightenment that the effects of Western European experience began 
to be imported into Russia—and these reached only the upper five per 
cent of the population. The pattern of Russian modernization was bor- 
rowed from the West. This generalization applies even to Marxism, 
which was born in the West, imported by Russia, and altered into its 
present Soviet manifestation. 
Problems of Democracy 

This course should always follow and be built upon the basis of world 
history. If any discussion of communism is to be included, its several 
varieties must be noted: French, Italian, Chinese, Yugoslavian, British, 
and American. Each of these differs from another, and all differ from 
the theory. Soviet foreign policy may well be described as a team of 
horses, one red and one white. Occasionally, these horses pull together; 
but more frequently and in different international situations, one or the 
other takes temporary leadership for longer or shorter periods. In this 
connection, students should be disabused of the idea that communist 
plans to rule the world are necessarily military in nature. 

The economic element has been and is an important one in Russian 
society. Today, for example, there has been tremendous industrial 
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growth; but production of consumer goods and consequent improve- 
ments in the day-to-day lives of the people have lagged behind. 

Soviet society is a closed society, and offers an example to the student 
of a true totalitarian regime embracing the family, the school system, 
art, and culture. 


American History 

American history provides a less effective vehicle for references to 
Russia except for the most recent period, although there are a number 
of historical examples of American-Russian relations during the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. There is the possibility, as well, of developing 
analogies between the expansion of the American frontier and Russian 
expansion into Siberia and between American slavery and Russian 
serfdom. Here, too, there is the opportunity to consider lessons which 
may be learned from Western intervention in Russia, and an evaluation 
of the United States image of the USSR. 


II. Curricutum! 


Basic Assumptions 

1. Separate courses in Russian area studies in secondary or elementary 
schools are valuable in stimulating interest, but tend to reach only a 
limited number of students. It is essential, therefore, that alterations 
also be made within the existing course structure. 

2. If such programs are to prove effective, there must be continued 


cooperation among scholars, teachers, and high-school administrators. 
3. The broad fields approach is recommended, including sociology, 
economics, anthro opology, etc. 


4. There shoul 
all levels. 


Curriculum Recommendations 

Pre-service preparation of teachers 

1. There should be continuing emphasis on the general education 
and liberal arts aspects in you! teachers at all levels, and such 
preparation should permit of both breadth and moa 

2. Opportunity should be given wherever possible for pre-service 
preparation to include a major in area studies. 

3. There should be more offerings in all social science areas re- 
lating to Russian studies. 

4. There should be continued and expanded emphasis on subject 


matter courses in the training of secondary-school teachers. 


be a wise expansion of foreign language programs at 


In-service training of teachers 
1. Scholars and administrators should prepare bibliographies in Rus- 
sian studies for high-school teachers. 


* This section was prepared by Stanley P. Wronski, Foundations of Education 
Department, College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan, and John H. Haefner, University High School, State University of Iowa, Iowa 


City, Iowa. 
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2. Monographs should be prepared dealing with specific areas of 
Russian studies (economics, social structure, foreign policy, etc.), in- 
cluding contemporary developments. (There was some discussion as to 
whether these materials should be prepared for the teacher or for the 
student. In any case, it was thought that these monographs might later 
be combined in book form. ) 

3. Audio-visual aids should be made available; e.g., photographs, 
slides, or movies taken by recent visitors to Russia might be made avail- 
able for the use of teachers, either as filmstrips or slides. 

4. The establishment of a consultancy service for the schools was 
recommended, to be composed of Russian area specialists and Russian 
language experts. Most desirable would be frequent visits by these 
scholars to the schools where they could meet and talk with the teachers. 
Less useful alternatives would be the occasional lecture to the students 
and the preparation of a canned lecture for circulation among a number 
of schools. 

5. Consideration should also be given to summer programs. One 
such might be an institute or workshop, bringing together teachers who 
had constructed resource units. Such one-shot efforts, however, are not 
so effective as they are when combined with course offerings related 
to the Russian area. 

In its recommendations of courses in secondary and elementary schools 
in which the Russian area could be introduced, this group was in com- 


plete agreement with the suggestions made by Professor Petrovich. The 
addition of world literature was recommended, using currently available 
materials if possible. As far as the Russian language was concerned, it 
recommended at least two years in the secondary schools. 


III. Procepures* 

These recommendations have been drawn up in terms of what can 
reasonably be done at the present time. Obviously, something should 
be done to strengthen work in Russian studies. Some projects were 
recognized as immediate; others are long-range. All projects require 
the cooperation of scholars and teachers. 

1. A small joint committee should be established to consider the points 
made at this conference and to make recommendations of next steps. 
This committee should be small and knowledgable about personnel, 
sources of financial support, and other resources. 

2. This committee would help with conferences, advise textbook 
authors and publishers, advise on the training of teachers, assist in ex- 
perimentation at the local level, and make other suggestions upon request. 

The conference closed with a formal vote to establish a joint committee 
to implement its recommendations. Suggestions concerning the problems 
and needs of the secondary schools in Russian studies should be sent to 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Secretary of the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


* This section was presented by Merrill F. Hartshorn, of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, a department of the National Education Association. 





Russian in the High School 


= secondary-school principals throughout the nation have be- 
come interested in providing opportunities for students to study Russian 
as another elective in the secondary-school curriculum. Already quite a 
number of schools offer courses. Some of these are regular courses 
carrying one-half to a full credit, according to the number of periods 
scheduled week. Other schools offer Russian as a regular class in 
the schedule, but give no credit. In addition, Russian is offered on a 
club basis or as an extracurricular activity during school- or after school- 
hours. 

Following is a list of schools which has been compiled from responses 
to two surveys—one made by the Committee for Promoting Russian in 
Secondary Schools, American Association of Teachers of Slavic and 
East European Languages, Professor Edmund Ordon, secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, and the other by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. In the NASSP’s survey of 
state departments of education, responses were received from all except 
six states. As a result of both surveys, it has been found that some effort 
to provide instruction in Russian is being made by 236 secondary schools 
in 32 states and the District of Columbia. Seventeen states and Hawaii 
and the Canal Zone seem to offer no instruction in any form according 
to information or lack of information received on the surveys. 

A number of state departments of education replied that many schools 
in their states were interested in offering Russian, but qualified teachers 
were not available. Dr. Charles H. Boehm, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Pennsylvania, reports that about 25000 people— 
adults and high-school students—are oe Russian in the state of 
Pennsylvania. Miss Rhea Sikes, Producer, Television Teaching Demon- 
stration for Channel 13 WQED, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, reports, 
“This year the Television Teaching Demonstration is presenting be- 
ginning Russian for high-school students in Pittsburgh and surrounding 
counties. Forty-six schools are participating in the lessons. The Tele- 
vision Teaching Demonstration, financed by the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education and WQED school funds, is the mutual endeavor of 
the Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, the Allegheny County 
Board of Public Education, independent school districts in Allegheny and 
surrounding counties, and station WQED.” 

New Jersey reports that 13 schools are offering Russian, but only on an 
experimental basis in order to ascertain the sincerity and extent of in- 
terest on the part of high-school students. The California State Depart- 
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ment of Education reports that, in a survey of 307 school districts, 13 of 
these reported instruction in Russian with enrollments ranging from 
10 to 50 students for a total of 327 students. 


Dr. W. H. Taylor, Director of Secondary Education in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, reports that they had planned to offer Russian, but were 
unable to find any qualified teachers. He adds that a TV program is 
offered for enrichment, but not for credit. 


Dr. Samuel A. Manarel, Assistant Superintendent of East Meadow 
Public Schools, Westbury, Long Island, New York, reports; “We offered 
it [Russian] as a course to be taught during the 1958-59 school year for 
the first time. However, even though we had some students who had 
indicated their desire to take Russian, they backed away when it came 
time for signing up for the program. Therefore, even though we have 
offered Russian, we are not teaching it in our schools at the present 
time.” 


Robert E. Murray, Superintendent of Schenectady Public Schools, 108 
Union Street, Schenect ady, New York, reports: “Groups of our students 
are now participating in a Russian language course offered over the local 
television station WTRI through the auspices of the Mohawk-Hudson 
Television Council. Mr. Joseph Collins, Principal of our Technical branch 
at Mont Pleasant High School is currently planning a Russian course in 
school.” The Mohawk-Hudson Council on Educational Television has 


a book for this TV course in Basic Russian for $5.95 for the students 
taking the course. School credit will be given for successful completion 
of the two-year course. 


Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Languages, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 110 Livingston Street, Brooklyn 1, New 
York, reports: “With reference to Russian, we have a number of non-credit 
student clubs, five in-service courses for teachers, one evening class, and 
one adult center group. As a regular subject for credit, Russian is given 
only in one school; namely Stuyvesant High School.” 


John Timbers, Personnel Director, Tucson Public Schools, 1010 East 
Tenth Street, Tucson, Arizona, reports: “We are very much interested 
in including this [Russian] language in our high-school curriculum. 
In fact, I have sent out several letters of inquiry as to the possibility of 
employing a qualified instructor. Up to this point, I have had very 
little success.” 


Following is a list of schools as found through the two surveys. Those 

marked with an asterisk (*) were reported to the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals. Those without the asterisks as well as 
many of those with asterisks were reported to Professor Ordon at Wayne 
University for the Committee for Promoting Russian in Secondary 
Schools. 
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Alaska 

Anchorage—Anchorage High School,* 1602 Hillcrest Drive—Joseph Montgomery, 
Principal 

California 

Alameda—Alameda High School, 2200 Central Avenue—James M. Bryan, Principal 

Arcadia—Arcadia High School,* 180 W. Huntington Place—Elbert E. Souders, 
Principal 

Bakersfield—South High School,* 1101 Planz Road—Grant Jensen, Principal 

Camarille—Camarille High School, Box 37—James R. Ackerman, Principal 

Culver City—Culver City Unified School District,* 4401 Elenda Street—John F. 
Plank, Principal 

Delano—Delano Joint Union High School,* Box 817—Bert C. Corona, Principal 

Fremont—Washington Union High School,* 415 S. Main Street—Robert Hird, Prin- 
cipal 

Fresno—Fresno High School,* 1839 Echo Avenue—Jack E. Mulkey, Principal 

Grossmont—Grossmont High School*—John T. Warburton, Principal 

Oxnard—Oxnard High School—Joseph W. Crosby, Principal 

Piedmont—Piedmont Junior-Senior High School,* 800 Magnolia Avenue—Alden Smith, 
Principal 

Riverside—Polytechnic High School,* 3575 Terracina Drive—George J. Wrentmore, 
Principal 

San Francisco 
Abraham Lincoln High School,* 2162 24th Avenue—Joseph B. Hill, Principal 
Polytechnic High School,* 701 Frederick Street—Melvin Peterson, Principal 

San Francisco—Lincoln High School, 24th Avenue and Rivera Street—J. B. Hill, 
Principal 

San Diego 
Clairemont High School,* 4150 Ute Drive—Charles L. Wilson, Principal 
Hoover High School,* 4474 El Cajon Boulevard—Percy T. Allen, Principal 
Mission Bay High School,* 2475 Grand Avenue—Norman W. Houser, Principal 
Point Loma High School,* 2335 Chatsworth Boulevard—James D. Clark, Prin- 

cipal 
San Diego High School,* 12th and Russ Streets—Lawrence W. Carr, Jr., 
Principal 

San Leandro—San Leandro Senior High School,* 2000 Bancroft Avenue—John C. 
Roberts, Principal 

Sonoma—Sonoma Valley Union High School,* Box 66—John L. Glaese, Principal 

Whittier—Whittier Union High School,* 902 West Washington Boulevard—Heber H. 
Holloway, Principal 

Colorado 

Boulder 
Baseline Junior High School,* 20th and Baseline—I. A. Butler, Principal 
Boulder Senior High School,* 1604 Arapahol—Wendell L. Green, Principal 
Casey Junior High School,* 2410 13th Street—T. H. Cameron, Principal 

Denver—East High School,* City Park Esphanade at East 16th-Sam Walman, 
Principal 

Lakewood—Jefferson County High Schools* (8 schools), 1580 Yarrow Street—Robert 
H. Johnson, Superintendent 
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Connecticut 
Fairfield 
Andrew Warde High School*—Daniel B. Fitts, Principal 
Roger Ludlowe High School*—Roger L. Warner, Principal 
Glastonlfury—Glastonbury High School*—Henry R. Schoebel, Principal 
Greenwich—Greenwich High School*—Andrew Bella, Principal 
Hamden—Hamden Hall Country Day School—Edward McDowell, Jr., Principal 
New Britain—New Britain Senior High School—Vincent Sala, Principal 
Norwich—Norwich Free Academy*®—George E. Shattuck, Principal 
Stamford—Stamford High School*—Alton L. Rhoads, Principal 
Southbury—Southbury High School—Thomas J. Pepe, Principal 
Wallingford—Choate School—Seymour St. John, Principal 
Waterford—Waterford High School—John E. Palmer, Principal 
Westport—Staples High School—Stanley H. Lorenzen, Principal 
Delaware 
Newark—Newark Senior High School,* E. Delaware Avenue—Frederick B. Kutz, 
Principal 
Wilmington—Wilmington Public School,* 511 West 8th Street—Ward I. Miller, 
Superintendent 


District of Columbia 
Archbishop Carroll High School, 4300 Harewood Road, N. E.—Edward V. Stan- 
ford, Principal 
Eastern High School,* 17th and East Capitol Street—Lynn F. Woodworth, 
Principal 


St. Albans School, Mount St. Alban, Wisconsin and Massachusetts Avenues— 
Charles Martin, Headmaster 

Sacred Heart High School, 1625 Park Road, N. W.—Sister M. Elias, Principal 

Woodrow Wilson High School,* Nebraska Avenue and Chesapeake Street, 
N. W.—John F. Brougher, Principal 


Florida 

Melbourne—Melbourne High School*—Bradley D. Baker, Principal—One class with 
22 students. 

Miami—Miami Jackson Senior High School,* 1751 N. W. 36th Street—Loran L. 
Sheeley, Principal—One class with 28 pupils. 

North Miami—North Miami Senior High School,* 800 N. E. 137th Street—Paul 
Davision, Principal—One class with 19 pupils. 


Illinois 

Des Plaines—Maine Township High School, Dempster and Potter Streets—H. D. 
Anderson, Principal 

Maywood—Proviso Township High School, 1st and Madison—LeRoy J. Knoeppel, 
Principal 

Indiana 

Indianapolis—North Central High School,* Washington Township, Westfield Boule- 
vard—Dean B. Smith, Principal 

Kansas 


Hutchinson—Hutchinson Elementary School*—Lowell Small, Superintendent—Ap- 
proximately 200 fifth- and sixth-grade students. 
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Maryland 
Baltimore—Friends School, 5114 N. Charles Street—Bliss Forbush, Principal 


Hyattsville—Regina High School, 8910 Riggs Road 
Ridge—St. Michael’s High School 
Massachusetts 
Andover—Phillips Academy—John M. Kemper, Headmaster 
Cambridge—Brown & Nichols School, Gerry’s Landing Road—Edwin H. B. Pratt, 
Headmaster 
Concord—Concord High School*—John F. Donvan, Principal 
Fall River—Fall River High School*—Ambrose F. Keeley, Principal 
Hopkinton—Hopkinton High School,*—John J. Carey, Jr., Principal 
Marion—Tabor Academy—James W. Wickenden, Headmaster 
Newtonville—Newton High School,* (3)—Harold Howe, II, Principal 
N. Andover—North Andover High School—Alvah G. Hayes, Principal 
Northampton 
Northampton School for Girls, 78 Pomeroy Terrace—Dorothy M. Bement, 
Principal 
Northampton High School—Ronald J. Darby, Principal 
Weston—Weston High School,*—Willard H. Smith, Principal 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor—Ann Arbor High School, 601 W. Stadium—Nicholas Schreiber, Principal 


Detroit 
Central High School, 2425 Tuxedo—Bertha M. Robinson, Principal—Two classes 
of 24 and 20 students. 
Cody High School, 18445 Cathedral—Herman G. Schumacher, Principal—-Two 


classes of 16 and 20 students. 

Denby High School, 12800 Kelly Road—Irvin G. Wolf, Principal—One class of 

32 students. 

Ford High School, 20000 Evergreen—William E. Merritt, Principal—One class 
of 25 students. 

Mackenzie High School, 9275 Wyoming—Joseph F. Pinnock, Principal—One 
class of 24 students. 

Mumford High School, 17525 Wyoming—C. E. Frazer Clark, Principal—One class 
of 20 students. 

Osborn High School, 11600 East Seven Mile Road—Harlan H. Holt, Principal— 

One class of 35 students. 

Pershing High School, 18875 Ryan Road—Edward J. McRay, Principal—One class 
of 20 students. 

Redford High School, 21431 Grand River—Carl R. Christy, Principal—Two 
classes of 18 students each. 

Southeastern High School, 3030 Fairview—Marjorie Readhead, Principal—One 
class of 24 students. 

The text used in Detroit is Simplified Russian Grammar by Fayer, Pressman, 
and Pressman—Pitman Publishing Company. Six of the teachers received part or 
all of their training at Wayne State University. 

There are two full-time teachers who travel and service three schools each. 
Part-time teachers are used for the other classes. Next year, when additional 
classes are formed, more full-time teachers will be needed. A full three-year 
Russian program is planned to make these pupils as competent as possible in 
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speaking, reading, and writing. One class, at Ford High School, is using re- 
cordings and manuals prepared by Lingo-Matic, Incorporated, Birmingham. 
Michigan. 

Grosse Pointe—Grosse Pointe High School, 11 Grosse Pointe Boulevard—Jerry J. 
Gerich, Principal 

Jackson—Jackson High School—W. E. Holman, Principal 

Kalamazoo—Central High School. 714 S. Westnedge—Eugene S. Thomas, Principal 

Minnesota 

Eveleth—Eveleth High School—M. W. Van Putten, Principal 

Minneapolis 
Roosevelt High School—John C. Wells, Principal 
University of Minnesota High School—Robert J. Keller 

Missouri 

Kansas City—Southwest High School—W. L. Cannon, Principal 

Montana 

Helena—Helena High School*—Winston Weaver, Principal 


Nebraska 
Omaha—Central High School,*® 124 N. 20th Street—J. Arthur Nelson, Principal 


New Hampshire 

Concord—St. Paul’s School*—Rev. Matthew M. Warren, Principal 
Exeter—Phillips Exeter Academy*—William G. Saltonstall, Principal 
West Rindge—Meeting School—George I. Bliss, Headmaster 


New Jersey 

Atlantic City—Atlantic City Friends’ High School®—Kathryn R. Morgan, Principal 
Clark—Arthur L. Johnson High School,* Union County—Edward Carcaise 
Cranford—Cranford High School*—G. Frank Zimmerman, Principal 

Fair Lawn—Fair Lawn High School*—Charles W. Mintzer, Principal 
Freehold—Freehold Regional High School—Richard T. Beck, Principal 
Hackensack—Hackensack High School®—Charles D. Cannon, Principal 
Hillsdale—Pascak Valley Regional High School*—John V. Lewis, Principal 
Morristown—Morristown High School—Robert F. La Vanture, Principal 
Passaic—Passaic Senior High School,* Elmer S. Holbeck, Principal 
Pennsville—Pennsville Memorial High School*—William H. Liebeknecht, Principal 
Roselle Park—Roselle Park High School*—Irvin N. Forrest, Principal 
Teaneck—Teaneck High School*—Helen B. Hill, Principal 

Tentfly—Tenafly Jr.-Sr. High School,* Bergin County—Eugene H. Van Vliet, Principal 


New Mexico 

Albuquerque 
Albuguerque High School,* 110 Broadway, N. E.—William M. Wright, Principal 
Highland High School, 4700 Coal Avenue, S. E.—Allen D. Krumm, Principal 
Sandia High School,* P. O. Box 1719—Leroy Brannon, Principal 

Aztec—Aztec High School®—Charles Downing, Principal 

Farmington—Farmington High School*—Jack Echols, Principal 

Los Alamos—Los Alamos High School*—James R. Shuttuck, Principal 

Santa Fe—Santa Fe High School*—Thomas B. Walsh, Principal 
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New York 
Albany 

In the Albany area for the past 15 years Nicholas M. Siniapkin has taught 
Russian in the adult program in the Albany High School*—Stanley E. 
Heason, Principal. In October 1958, he reported 47 adult students enrolled 
—more than in recent years. 

South Colonie Centrall High School,* 100 Hackett Avenue—R. R. Wurth, 
Principal. In its evening adult program in Conversational Russian, a ten- 
week course is given on Tuesday evenings, 8-9 p.m., taught by Victor 
Ostrowidski. He is teaching a similar course Wednesday evenings in the 
Bethlehem Central Junior High School. This was the first time Russian 
had been offered in this area in the evening adult programs except at Albany 
Evening High School. 

Averill Park—Averill Park Central School*—Elmer E. Stahlman, Supervising Principal 

Baldwin—Baldwin High School,* Long Island—Gerald E. Thayer, Principal—One 
class of 14 students. 

Bay Shore—Bay Shore High School—Warde G. McLaughlin, Principal 

Berne—Berne-Knox Central School*—Walter E. Schoenborm, Principal 

Buffalo—Bennett High School,* 2885 Main Street—Emmons B. Farrar, Principal— 

One class of 19 beginning students. 

Burnt Hills—Burnt Hills-Ballston Lake Central School*—Francis L. Stevens, Super- 
vising Principal 
Delmar—Bethlehem Central Senior High School*—Vergil E. Tompkins, Principal— 

Has a class of 32 pupils of whom 25 are taking the course for credit and the 

others take it as an extracurricular activity—follows the Basic Russian televised 

course of the Mohawk-Hudson Council on Education. 
East Greenbush—Columbia High School*—Authur L. Scott, Principal—Offered 

Russian, but the registration was too small to justify a class. 

East Meadow—East Meadow Public School, Carman Avenue—E. J. McLeary 

Floral Park—Sewanhaka High School—Harold W. Wright, Principal 

Glen Cove—Glen Cove High School—J. Cameron Maiden, Jr., Principal 

Guilderland Center—Guilderland Central High School*—Howard H. Mosher, Principal 

—An adult course. 

Hempstead—Hempstead High School—William Beddow, Principal 

Mamaroneck—Mamaroneck Senior High School—Joseph C. McLain, Principal—Two 
classes of 14 and 16 students. 

Manlius—F ayetteville-Manlius Central High School—Merrell E. Lewis, Principal 

Marcellus—Marcellus Central School*—Elton F. S. Shover, Principal—One class of 
beginning Russian, with 14 students. 

Mineola—Chaminade High School 

New York City 

Bronx High School of Science,* 120 E. 184th Street—Morris Meister, Principal 

Erasmus Hall High School, 911 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn—John F. McNeill, 
Principal 

Horrace Mann School,* 231 West 246th Street—Mitchell Gratwick, Headmaster 
—Has class of 20 beginners and class of combined 2nd and 3rd year pupils— 
10 pupils. Russian has been taught several years in this school. 

Midwood High School,* Bedford Avenue & Glenwood Road, Brooklyn—Jacob 
L. Bernstein, Principal—Students attend Russian courses at near-by Brooklyn 
College. 
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Rhodes Preparatory School,* 11 West 54th Street—Leah Naguid has a class of 
8 students. 
Stuyvesant High School,* 345 East 15 Street-Leonard J. Fliedner, Principal— 
After School class of 30 students. 
Newtonville—Shaker High School*—Millard J. Smith, Principal 
Niagara Falls 
De Veaux School, Lewiston Road—Morrison Brigham, Headmaster 
Niagara Falls High School—William F. Jack, Principal—One class of 17 begin- 
ning students. 
North Tarrytown—Sleepy Hollow High School*—Carl E. Nyman, Principal 
Riverdale-on-Hudson 
Riverdale Country School for Girls, 248th Street and Sycamore Avenue— 
Mrs. Marion Cabell, Principal 
Riverdale Country School, 253rd Street and Fieldston Road—John Hayden Jones, 
Headmaster 
Rochester—Greece Central School, Hoover Drive—Myron White, Principal 
Saratoga Springs—Saratoga Springs High School*—John J. Sexton, Principal 
Schenectady 
Linton High School,* The Plaza—Francis Morhous, Principal 
Mont Pleasant High School,* Forest Road—Donald Sayles, Principal 
Schalmont Junior-Senior High School*—Emest N. Brown, Principal 
Technical Department,* Mont Pleasant High School, Forest Road—Joseph 
Collins, Principal 
Syracuse 


Blodgett Vocational High School,* 312 Oswego Street—Frederick W. Whiteside, 
Principal—2 classes, total 37 students. 

Central High School,* 717 S. Warren Street—Walter P. McIntosh, Principal— 
An after-school class of 24 pupils from Nottingham High School, Onondaga 
Valley Academy, Smith Technical High School meets at Central High 
School. 


Syracuse High School—Paul Miller 
Troy—Catholic Central High School,* 116th Street and Seventh Avenue—Francis 
G. Janis, Principal—Has a class of 28 students. 
Uniondale—Uniondale High School*—Joseph P. Mooney, Principal 
Valatie—Ichabod Crane Central School*—Leverett F. Mansfield, Supervising Principal 
Westbury—W. Tresper Clarke High School, Long Island—S. Teilelbaum, Principal 
Whitesboro—Whitesboro Central School*—Harold W. Forbes, Supervising Principal— 
In the summer of 1958 Russian was taught as a part of the Summer Studies 
Project for Gifted Students of the Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
of the First supervisory district of Oneida County—About 22 students. 
At the practice school*® of the State University Teachers College at Potsdam, 
New York, Russian was taught to the third grade in 1956-57 and in 1957-58 
to third and fourth grades. Two periods weekly of 20 minutes each. 
Williamsville—Williamsville High School®—William E. Keller, Supervising Principal 


North Dakota 
Fargo—Senior High School—Clyde Williams, Principal 
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Ohio 

Cleveland—Benedictine High School, 2900 East Boulevard 

Hamilton—Hamilton High School, Sixth and Dayton Streets—James K. Koger, 
Principal 

Lakewood—Lakewood High School—Maklon A. Povenmire, Principal 

Sugarcreek—Caraway High School, Tuscarawas County 

Ohio 
Newark Senior High School—Frew C. Boyd, Principal—One class of 14 students. 

The Newark class was organized last September. Its members were care- 
fully screened from the junior and senior classes. It is an enrichment program for 
the intellectually gifted student who volunteered to take the subject in addition to 
his or her normal schedule. The class meets one period daily throughout the 
school year and, if passed, carries one unit of credit. 

The class is being taught by Frank Spencer, Jr. He obtained his Bachelor 
and Master of Arts Degrees from Columbia University. After spending several 
months at the University of Belgrade in Yugoslovia, he went to Berlin, Germany, 
where he was an interpreter for the Army. 


Oregon 

Beaverton—Sunset High School, Washington County—George E. Russell, Principal 

Portland 
Cleveland High School,* 3400 S. E. 26th Avenue—Roy O. Malo, Principal 
Franklin High School,* 5446 S. E. Division—Kenneth A. Erickson, Principal 
Madison High School,* 2735 N. E. 82nd Avenue—Stephen E. Smith, Principal 
Roosevelt High School,* 6941 N. Central—Harold A. York, Principal 
Washington High School*—Clifford Skinner, Principal 

Springfield—Springfield Junior High School*, Joe Dolan, Principal 

The Dalles—Dallas High School,* Clyde H. Beard, Principal 


Pennsylvania 

Aliquippa—Aliquippa High School,* Harding Avenue—Douglas A. Lehman, Principal 

Allentown—Allentown High School—Clifford S. J. Bartholomew, Principal 

Ambridge—Saint Veronica High School,* Fifth and Beaver—Sister Vincent Mary, 
Principal 

Braddock—Braddock Senior High School,* 630 Lillie Ave.—Joseph A. Stukus, Prin- 
cipal 

Carnegie—Saint Luke High Schools,* 316 Third Avenue—Sister Mary Agnes, Prin- 
cipal 

Clairton—Clairton High School*—Bruce C. Birch, Principal 

Coraopolis—Our Lady of the Sacred Heart,* 1500 Woodcrest Avenue—Sister Mary 
Cecilia, Principal 

Duquesne—Duquesne High School,* 807 Bluff Street—William S. Kowallis, Principal 

Elizabeth—Divine Redeemer Academy,* RFD #1, Box 357—Sister Mary Patricia, 
Principal 

Elkins Park 
Cheltenham Twp. High School—Edwin B. Kleim, Principal 
Elkins Park Junior High School—Herman M. Wessel, Principal 

Erie—Central High School 

George School—George School, Bucks County—Richard H. McFeely, Principal 
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Glenshaw—Shaler Twp. High School,* 201 Wetzel Road—Mary R. Jeffry, Principal 
Latrobe—Saint Xavier Academy,* Lincoln Highway—Sister Miriam, Director 
McKees Rocks 
Saint Francis De Sales,* 814 Chartiers Avenue—Sister M. Concessa, Principal 
Stephen C. Foster School® 
Monaca—Monaca High Schools,*—Harry E. Fink, Principal 
Natrona—Saint Joseph High Schools,* 19 N. Garfield Street—Sister St. Bede, Prin- 
cipal 
Natrona Heights—Blessed Sacrament,* Montana Avenue 
New Kensington—New Kensington High School,* Stevenson Boulevard—Frank 
Oliver, Principal 
Philadelphia 
Central High School, Ogontz and Olney Avenues—Elmer Field, Principal 
Jay Cooke Junior High School, York Road and Louden—C. Howard Schuler, 
Principal 
Friends’ Central School, 68th St. and City Line—Merrill E. Bush, Headmaster 
Evening Schools—Robert Coates, Director of the Division of School Extension, 
Parkway and Twenty-first Street. 


Pittsburgh 
Taylor Allderdice High School,* 2409 Shady Avenue—B. J. McCormick, Principal 
Allegheny High School,* 810 Sherman Avenue—Roy T. Mattern, Principal 
Annunciation High School,* 2603 Linwood Street—Sister M. Grace, Principal 
John M. Conroy Jr. High School,* Page and Fulton Streets—Russell E. Springer, 


Principal 

Divine Providence Academy,*® 158 Larimer Avenue—Sister M. Gertrude, Prin- 
cipal 

Holy Innocents High School,® Ashlyn and Thornton Streets 

Home for Crippled Children,* 1426 Denniston Avenue—T. D. Watson 

Knoxville Jr. High School,* Charles St. and Grimes Avenue—J. Edward Ricart, 
Principal 

Langley High Schools,* Sheraden Boulevard—Harry D. Book, Principal 

Liberty School (Homebound),* Elmer and Felbert Street 
cipal 

Mount Alvernia High School,* 146 Hawthorne Road—Sister M. Ronald, Prin- 

Oliver Sr. High Schools,* 2323 Brighton Road—Robert V. Creswell, Principal 

Our Lady of Mercy Academy,* 3333 Fifth Avenue—Mother M. Gerald, Prin- 
cipal 

Peabody High Schools,* Margaretta and N. Beatty Streets—Homer C. Bower, 
Principal 

Sacred Heart High Schools,* 6225 Walnut Street—Sister Maria Magdalen, 
Principal 

Saint Adalbert High School,* 155 South 15th Street—Sister Mary Chrysostom, 
Principal 

Saint Augustine High School,* Butler and 37th Streets—Sister Mary Margaret, 
Principal 

Saint Basil’s High School,* 1722 Brownsville Road—Sister Joan Marie, Principal 
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Saint Casimir High School,* 2112 Sarah Street—Sister M. Gabrielle, Principal 
Saint James High School,* South Main Street—Sister Joseph Louise, Principal 
Saint Josaphat School,* 2304 Mission Street 
Saint Justin High Schools,* 226 Paul Street—Sister Mary Imedla, Principal 
Saint Wendelin High Schools,* 2702 Custer Avenue—Sister M. Thomas, Principal 
South High School,* South Tenth and Carson Streets—James E. Shannon, 
Principal 
South Hills High School,* Ruth and Eureka Streets—Fred W. Glaser, Principal 
Vincentian High School,* 8200 McKnight Road—Sister Mary Aquina, Principal 
Westinghouse High Schools,* 1101 N. Murtland Avenue—Paul E. Felton, 
Principal 
Pottstown—Senior High School—Stanley I. Davenport, Jr., Principal 
Sharpsburg—Saint Mary’s High School,* 211 Garnier Street—Sister Mary Edward, 
Principal 
Swissvale—Saint Anselm’s High School,* 7445 Church Street 
Trafford—Trafford High School,* Fairmont Avenue—Leo Semes, Principal 
Uniontown—Mount Nazareth Academy*® 
Whitaker—Whitaker High School—John Kashuba 


Rhode Island 
Cranston—Cranston High School,* 899 Park Avenue—Knute G. Larson, Principal 


South Dakota 
Huron—Senior High Schools*—G. G. Bell, Principal 


Tennessee 
Chattanooga—Chattanooga High School, 865 E 3rd Street—Creed F. Bates, Principal 


Texas 
Alice—William Adams High School*—Harold A. Beam, Principal 
Dallas—Sunset High School,* 2120 W. Jefferson Boulevard—C. C. Miller, Principal 


Utah 
Kaysville—Davis High School*—Emil Whiteside, Principal 
Sandy—Jordan High School*—T. H. McMullin, Principal 


Vermont 
Putney—The Putney School*—H. Benson Rockwell, Principal 


Virginia 
Alexandria—Ascension Academy 
Chatham—Chatham Hall—The Rev. William W. Yardley, Rector 
Richmond 
Armstrong High School,* 1611 North 3lst Street—George Peterson, Jr., Principal 
Thomas Jefferson High School,* 4100 West Grace Street-—W. W. Brock, Jr., 
Principal 
John Marshall High School,* 800 E. Marshall Street—Fred B. Dixon, Principal 
Maggie L. Walker High School,* 1000 North Lombardy Street—James H. 
Williams, Principal 
Roanoke—Jefferson Senior High School*—Harold L. Secord, Principal 
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Washington 
Belleoue—Bellevue High School, 601 108th S. E.—-Edward Matkevick 
Brewster—Brewster High School—James Harper 
Seattle 
Ballard High School, 1418 W. 65th Street—Joe Cromarty 
Garfield High School, 2323 E. Jefferson Street—E. E. Hanselman, Principal 
Highline High School—Lucille Thompson 
Lincoln High School, 4400 Interlake Avenue 
Roosevelt High School, 1410 E. 66th Street—Iger Gladston 
Selaeth High School, 2600 W. Thistle Street—Mr. Birulin 
Shoreline High School, E. 175th & First Streets, N. E.—Ed. Hasselblad, Prin- 
cipal 
Tacoma—Stadium High School, North Ist & E Streets—Mrs. C. Jantzems 
Wisconsin 
Madison—Wisconsin High School*—John J. Goldgruber, Principal 
Milwaukee—Nocolet High School,* 6791 North Port Washington Road—N. P. 
Cupery, Principal 
Racine—St. Catherine’s School 


Russian for Beginners 
Classroom 9, Beginning Russian, is presented every Monday, Wednesday, and 


Friday from 6:30 to 7:00 a.m. on Channel 9, WTOP-TV in Washington. This 
course began Monday, February 2. Lecturer for the course is Vladimir Tolstoy, 
author and authority on Russian language and culture. The course instructs the stu- 
dent in the four basic language skills: understanding, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. An “integrated method” of instruction is used—relating the spoken language 
patterns to its grammatical structure—teaching the essentials of Russian grammar in 
a functional way—combining the “how” with the “why” of the language—learning 
the language by making the student speak it with complete understanding of why 
he is saying it this way and not in any other way. Extensive oral drills, during the 
actual lessons on TV, together with reading assignments and exercises to be done as 
“homework” in a Study Guide especially prepared for this course, help the student 
to progress steadily and rapidly in mastering Russian. 

The textbook for the course is Essentials of Russian by Andre von Gronika and 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Executive Officer of the Slavic Languages and Literatures 
Department at the George Washington University. This book has gone through 
three editions, comprising ten printings—a total of 52,000 copies—for use in colleges 
and secondary schools throughout the nation, as well as eight printings totalling 
19,000 copies for use by the United States Armed Forces Institute. In addition, Mrs. 
Yakobson has prepared a telecourse guide especially for use in connection with 
televised instruction. 

A tuition fee of $75 is charged by the University, payable in three equal monthly 
portions of $25. There will be 45 half-hour television sessions for the course, which 
will be completed in mid-May. Examinations will consist of a one-hour mid-term 
on Saturday, March 14, at 10:00 a.m., and a two-hour final examination on Saturday, 
May 16, at 10:00 a.m., both to be held at the University. Cost of textbooks is in- 
cluded in the $75 tuition fee. Credit students must take the examinations. Those 
not desiring college credit register by paying a $15 fee to the University. This fee 
included the cost of textbooks. 





Selected Bibliography of Teaching Materials for Russian 
by 
HELEN B. YAKOBSON 
and 
NELLIE APANASEWICZ 


RECORDINGS 

Russian Language Courses on Records 

Lesnin, I. M., and Luba Petrova: Holt Spoken Russian. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1945. 

Linguaphone Russian Course. London: The Linguaphone Institute. 

Listen and Learn Russian. New York: Dover Publishing Co. 1959. 
Recordings of the Text of the Essentials of Russian published by Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey. 

Pressman, Aron. Living Language Series: Russian. New York: Crown Publishers, 
Inc. 1958. 

Russian for Children. Baltimore: Openheimer Publishing Co. 

Senn, Alfred, and Audrey A. Rozhdestvensky. Cortina Spoken Russian: Russian in 
Twenty Lessons. New York: R. D. Cortina and Co., Inc. 1952. 

Sounds of the Russian Language 

Magner, Thomas F. The Sounds of Russian. St. Paul, Minnesota: EMC Recordings 
Corp., 806 East Seventh Street. 

Pronounce It Correctly. New York: Dover Publishing Co. Alphabet and sounds of 
the Russian language—45 rpm. 


TEXTBOOKS 
Utilizing the integrated approach; i.e., teaching the structure of the language and 
the conversational and reading skills by integrating all three elements 
into each lesson unit. Grammar is presented systematically; reading 
selections illustrate points of grammar taken in each lesson; and there are 
exercises in connection with each lesson: 
Fayer, Pressman, and Pressman. Simplified Russian Grammar. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corp. 1951. 
Gronicka, A. V., and Helen Bates Yakobson. Essentials of Russian, 3rd ed. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 
Lunt, Horace G. Fundamentals of Russian. The Hague, The Netherlands: Mouton 
and Co. 1958. 
Stressing the Conversational Approach 
The following textbooks do not discuss grammar at all or give it as a supplement. 
Some texts use the phonetic transcription at the beginning, while others 
introduce the Russian alphabet. 
Baresney, Timothy A. Elementary Russian. Can be purchased through Novoe 
Russkoe Slovo, 254 West 56th Street, New York, New York. 
Berlitz Self-T eacher: . Russian. New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 1951. 
Cornyn, William S. Beginning Russian. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
Press. 1950. 
Semeonoff, Anna H. A New Russian Grammar, 12th edition. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1959. 34 pp. $3.75. 
Znamensky, George N. Conversational Russian. Boston: Ginn and Co., Publishers. 
1948. 
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Classroom 9, Beginning Russian, is presented every Monday, Wednesday, and 
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course began Monday, February 2. Lecturer for the course is Vladimir Tolstoy, 
author and authority on Russian language and culture. The course instructs the stu- 
dent in the four basic language skills: understanding, speaking, reading, and writ- 
ing. An “integrated method” of instruction is used—relating the spoken language 
patterns to its grammatical structure—teaching the essentials of Russian grammar in 
a functional way—combining the “how” with the “why” of the language—learning 
the language by making the student speak it with complete understanding of why 
he is saying it this way and not in any other way. Extensive oral drills, during the 
actual lessons on TV, together with reading assignments and exercises to be done as 
“homework” in a Study Guide especially prepared for this course, help the student 
to progress steadily and rapidly in mastering Russian. 

The textbook for the course is Essentials of Russian by Andre von Gronika and 
Helen Bates Yakobson, Executive Officer of the Slavic Languages and Literatures 
Department at the George Washington University. This book has gone through 
three editions, comprising ten printings—a total of 52,000 copies—for use in colleges 
and secondary schools throughout the nation, as well as eight printings totalling 
19,000 copies for use by the United States Armed Forces Institute. In addition, Mrs. 
Yakobson has prepared a telecourse guide especially for use in connection with 
televised instruction. 

A tuition fee of $75 is charged by the University, payable in three equal monthly 
portions of $25. There will be 45 half-hour television sessions for the course, which 
will be completed in mid-May. Examinations will consist of a one-hour mid-term 
on Saturday, March 14, at 10:00 a.m., and a two-hour final examination on Saturday, 
May 16, at 10:00 a.m., both to be held at the University. Cost of textbooks is in- 
cluded in the $75 tuition fee. Credit students must take the examinations. Those 
not desiring college credit register by paying a $15 fee to the University. This fee 
included the cost of textbooks. 
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Russian Language Courses on Records 

Lesnin, I. M., and Luba Petrova: Holt Spoken Russian. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 1945. 

Linguaphone Russian Course. London: The Linguaphone Institute. 

Listen and Learn Russian. New York: Dover Publishing Co. 1959. 
Recordings of the Text of the Essentials of Russian published by Prentice-Hall, 
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Twenty Lessons. New York: R. D. Cortina and Co., Inc. 1952. 

Sounds of the Russian Language 

Magner, Thomas F. The Sounds of Russian. St. Paul, Minnesota: EMC Recordings 
Corp., 806 East Seventh Street. 

Pronounce It Correctly. New York: Dover Publishing Co. Alphabet and sounds of 
the Russian language—45 rpm. 


TEXTBOOKS 
Utilizing the integrated approach; i.e., teaching the structure of the language and 
the conversational and reading skills by integrating all three elements 
into each lesson unit. Grammar is presented systematically; reading 
selections illustrate points of grammar taken in each lesson; and there are 
exercises in connection with each lesson: 
Fayer, Pressman, and Pressman. Simplified Russian Grammar. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corp. 1951. 
Gronicka, A. V., and Helen Bates Yakobson. Essentials of Russian, 3rd ed. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1958. 
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and Co. 1958. 
Stressing the Conversational Approach 
The following textbooks do not discuss grammar at all or give it as a supplement. 
Some texts use the phonetic transcription at the beginning, while others 
introduce the Russian alphabet. 
Baresney, Timothy A. Elementary Russian. Can be purchased through Novoe 
Russkoe Slovo, 254 West 56th Street, New York, New York. 
Berlitz Self-Teacher: . Russian. New York: Grosset and Dunlap. 1951. 
Cornyn, William S. Beginning Russian. New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University 
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Semeonoff, Anna H. A New Russian Grammar, 12th edition. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1959. 34 pp. $3.75. 
Znamensky, George N. Conversational Russian. Boston: Ginn and Co., Publishers. 
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Presenting Their Texts Simultaneously in the Russian Alphabet and English Trans- 

cription 

Fourman, Maxmilian. Teach Yourself Russian. London: English University Press. 
1957. 

Madrigal, Margarita, and Sonia Eleeker. An Invitation to Russian. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 1949. 

Sergievsky, Nicholas. How To Read, Write, and Speak Modern Russian. New York: 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. 1945. 


Stressing the Visual Approach 

Yakobson, Helen B., editor. Beginner's Book in Russian as a Second Language. 
Washington, D. C.: Educational Services. 1959. Each lesson unit proceeds 
from the pictures of separate objects to pictorial groupings of these objects 
expressed in sentences. A composite picture at the end of each lesson unit serves 
as a guide for developing a connected narrative or conversation in Russian. 


PHRASE Books AND CONVERSATIONAL RUSSIAN 


Kany, Charles Emil. Elementary, Intermediate, and Advanced Russian Conversation. 
Chicago: D. C. Heath and Co. 1945. 

Maltzoff, Nicholas. Russian Reading and Conversation. New York: Pitman Publish- 
ing Corp. 1950. 

Segal, Luis. Russian Idioms and Phrases. London: Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 1944. 

Stepanoff, N. C. Say It in Russian. New York: Dover Publications. 1958. ( Pocket- 
Size Edition, 2% by 4”.) 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

Elementary 

Bend, Otto F., and George V. Bobrinskoy. Graded Russian Readers. Chicago: D. C. 
Heath and Co. 

Fastenberg, Rashelle, and M. Ratner. Basic Russian Reader. New York: Language 
Student Press. 1949. 

Pargment, Lila. Beginner's and Intermediate Russian Reader. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corp. 1958. 

Semeonoff, Anna. A First Russian Reader. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1936. 


Intermediate and Advanced Russian Readers 

Bondar’s Russian Readers. London: Sir Pitman and Sons, Ltd. 

Domar, Rebecca A. Six Short Stories. New York: Columbia University Press. 1951. 

Coulson, J. S., and N. A. Duddington. Russian Short Stories. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1953. 

Duddington, N. A. A First, Intermediate, and Advanced Russian Reader. London: 
G. G. Harrap. 1943. 

Kruhe, Ludwig. Humorous Stories. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University. 

Lunt, H. C. Accented Russian Readers. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1956. 

Patrick, George S. Elementary and Advanced Russian Readers. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corp. 1939-45. 

Reichardt, Konstantin. From Pushkin to Tolstoy. Advanced Russian Reader. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1944. 

Area Readers 

Epp, Peter and Justina. Growth of the Russian Empire. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio 
State University. 

Fairbanks, Shadick, and Yedigar. A Russian Area Reader. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company. 1951. 

Stilman, Leon. Readings in Russian History. New York: King’s Crown Press. 
1951. 

Strelsky, Nikander. Russian Reader. New York: Longman’s and Green. 1945. 
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Special Editions of Russian Classics 

Chekhov, A. Selected Works. N. Sergievsky, ed. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press. 

Dostoyevsky, F. M. Crime and Punishment. London and New York: Cambridge 
University Press. 1951. 

Dostoyevsky, F. M. Crime and Punishment. N. Sergievsky, ed. New York: Inter- 
national Universities Press. 

Gogol, N. Dead Souls, Evenings on a Farm, and Plays. N. Sergievsky, ed. New 
York: International Universities Press. 

Ivanov, V. The Saga of the Sergeant. G. Z. Birkett, ed. London: Oxford University 
Press. 1952. 

Pushkin, A. S. Boris Godunov. Columbia Slavic Studies. New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1953. 

Pushkin, A. S. The Captain’s Daughter. New York: International Universities 
Press. 1946. 

Pushkin, A. S. Dubrovsky, and Humorous Stories. Adapted and edited by Ludwig 
Kruhe. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University. 1956. 

Pushkin, A. S. Collected Works. N. Sergievsky, ed. New York: International 
Universities Press. 

Shvarkin, V. Chuzhoy Rebenok. N. Golub, ed. Storrs: University of Connecticut 
Press. 1952. 

Tolstoy, L. Anna Karenina and War and Peace. N. Sergievsky, ed. New York: 
International Universities Press. 

Turgenev, I. Fathers and Sons and Rudin. (Galina Stilman, ed.) London and New 
York: Cambridge University Press. 1955. 


Fo.tx Soncs 
Bergman, Marion. Russian-American Song and Dance Book. New York: A. S. 


Barnes and Co. 1947. 
Lavaska, Anna. Russian in Song. Seattle: University of Washington Press. 1949. 
Russian Song Book. Ithaca, New York: Thrift Press. 1947. 
Songs of the Russian People, Vols. 1 and 2. Arranged by C. Shvedoff. New York: 
Federated Russian Orthodox Clubs, 105 East Houston Street. 


Picture Books 


Fichelle, A. Russia in Pictures. London: Gerald Duckworth and Co. Ltd. 

Hamilton, George H. The Art and Architecture of Russia. Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, Inc. 1955. 

Kelly, M. N. Picture Book of Russia. New York: British Book Center. 1953. 

Martin, J. S. Picture History of Russia. New York: Arco Publishing Co. 1956. 

Voyce, Arthur. The Moscow Kremlin: Its History, Architecture, and Art Treasures. 
Berkeley: University of California Press. 1955. 


Fis 


European Russia, Moscow to the Caucasus, and The Ukraine, St. Charles, Illinois: 
Ku Kane Corporation. 1956. ($5.00 each. ) 

How Strong Is Russia? New York: Office of Educational Activities, New York Times. 
1951. ($2). 

People of Russia. Life Magazine. 1955. ($2.50) 

Peoples of the Soviet Union. This 22-minute film shows life in Armenia, Georgia, 
Ukraine, and among the Tartars and Uzbeks. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

Shadow of the Kremlin. New York: Office of Educational Activities of the New 
York Times. 1954. ($2.50) 

The Soviet Union end Its People. U. S. Army Production. 1953. Distributed by 
United World Films. This 19-minute film is generally available to the public 
and may be rented from a number of educational film libraries. 
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The Soviet Union: The Land and the People. Coronet. This 16-minute film was 
produced under the direction of W. R. McConnell, Professor of Geography, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Russia. New York: Office of Educational Activities of the New York Times. 1947. 
($2.95) 

REFERENCE Books AND MANUALS 


Introduction to Russian Sounds and Alphabet 

Boyanus, S. C. A Manual of Russian Pronunciation. London: Sidgwick and Jackson, 
Ltd. 1935. 

Russian Phonetic Reader. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1955. 

Haden, Emest F., and M. Irving Smith. How To Pronounce Russian. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co. 

Noyes, George R., and G. Z. Patrick. An Elementary Guide to Russian Pronunciation. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corp. 1944. 

Stilmen, Leon. Russian Alphabet and Phonetics. New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 


Grammars 

Birkett, George A. A Modern Russian Course. London and New York: Oxford 
University Press. 1947. 

Sommer, F. E. Essentials of Modern Russian. New York: Frederick Ungar Publish- 
ing Co. 1943. 

Unbegaun, B. O. Russian Grammar. London: Oxford Clarendon Press. 1957. 

Whitfield, Francis J. A Russian Reference Grammar. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. 1944. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Forbes, Nevill: The Russian Verb. London: Oxford Clarendon Press. 1943. 
Harsky, Joseph E. A Workbook for Simplified Russian Grammar. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corp. 1958. This Workbook accompanies the Fayer, Pressman, and 


Pressman Simplified Russian Grammar. 

Josselson, Harry H. The Russian Word Count and Frequency Analysis of Gramatical 
Categories of Standard Literary Russian. Detroit: Wayne State University 
Press. 1953. 

Patrick, George. Roots of the Russian Language. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corp. 1938. 

Russian Language and Civilization. A four-year course outline (48 pp.) by Univer- 
sity High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Russian Vocabulary Cards. Vis-Ed Vocabulary Cards. Dayton, Ohio: Vis-Ed 
Association, Inc., 230 West Fifth Street. 

Stilman, Leon. Russian Verbs of Motion. New York: Columbia University Press. 

Wiren, Nona. Russian Crossword Exercises for Essentials of Russian by A. V. 
Gronicka and Helen Bates Yagobson. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Wolkonsky, C., and M. Poltoratzky. Handbook of Russian Roots. New York: 
Columbia University Press. 1959. 


DicTIONARIES 

Dictionary of Spoken Russian. (English-Russian and Russian-English.) Washington, 
D. C.: War Department (TM 30-944). 1945. 

Muller, V. K. English-Russian Dictionary. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Avenue. 1959. 699 pp. $9.75. Also Russian-English Dictionary, com- 
piled by A. I. Smirnitsky from same source and at same price. 1959. 951 pp. 
Also Russian-English, English-Russian Pocket Dictionary, fourth edition. 1958. 
431 pp. $1.95. 

O’Brien, M. A. New English-Russian and Russian-English Dictionary. New York: 
Dover Publications. 1944. 

Preobrazhenskii, A. G. Etymological Dictionary of the Russian Language. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 1951. 
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Smirnitsky, A. I., compiler. Russian-English Dictionary. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 699 pp. $9.75. Also Russian-English 
Dictionary, compiled by A. I. Smirnitsky from same source and at same price. 
1959. 951 pp. Also Russian-English, English-Russian Pocket Dictionary, fourth 
edition. 1958. 431 pp. $1.95. 


Screntiric READERS, MANUALS, AND DICTIONARIES 

Fourman, Maxmillian. Scientific Russian Course. Brooklyn, New York: Chemical 
Publishing Co. 1950. 

Gallahan, Irina Ignatiev. Technical and Chemical Dictionary. New York: John 
Winey and Sons, Inc. 1953. 

Gershevsky, Noah David. Scientific Russian Reader. New York: Pitman Publishing 
Corp. 1948. 

Light, L. Russian Science Readings. London: Oxford University Press. 1949. 

Magner’s Manual of Scientific Russian. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co. 

Malamuth, Charles. Readings in Scientific Russian. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University Press. 1942. 

Olkhovsky, Victor. Russian Trade and Industry Reader. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corp. 1944. 

Perry, James Whitney. Chemical Russian Self-Taught. Easton, Pa.: Chemical 
Education Publishing Co. 1948. 

Perry, James Whitney. Scientific Russian. New York: New York Interscience 
Publishers. 1950. 

Russian-English Physics Dictionary. New York: Consultants Bureau, Inc. 

Russian-English Vocabulary with a Grammatical Sketch. Providence, Rhode Island: 
American Mathematical Society. 

Tolpin, Jacob G. Readings and Exercises in Russian for Scientists. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 1947. 


Znamensky, George A. Elementary Scientific Russian Reader. New York: Pitman 
Publishing Corp. 


Russtan LANGUAGE ON TV 
California—Station KQLD—Russian Course 
Massachusetts—Boston Educational TV Station: Elementary Russian for Science 
Students. Harvard University Extension Program—Professor Horace G. Lunt. 
New York 
New York City TV Channel 11, St. John’s University, Long Island. One hour two 
times a week.—Mrs. K. Alekseeva. 
Schenectady—State Education Department, Mohawk Council on Education, 
co-sponsored by Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. Two-year course of basic 
Russian. M-W-F 2-3 p.m. Aimed specifically at high-school students. 
Educational Station TRI. 
Ohio—Western Reserve University—two high schools participate. American Chemical 
Association, Columbus. A course in scientific Russian, summer 1958. 
Oklahoma—University of Oklahoma, Channel KETA. 6-week course, daily % hour 
lessons. 


Pennsylvania 
University of Pennsylvania, WHYY-UHF, Channel 35. Philadelphia: University 
of Pittsburgh, 46 schools benefiting—two half-hour programs—2:15 and 3:15 
—Joseph Harsky. 
Washington—University of Washington Extension Program. Credit course. Russian 
part of regular University program. 
District of Columbia—CBC-WTOP. Washington, D. C. George Washington Univer- 
sity—credit course—Started February 2, 1959. Offered three times a week— 
% hour. 6:30 a.m.—Mr. Tolstoy. 
Illinois—Chicago: Wright Junior College. 
Colorado—Denver: KRMA, Channel 7. Board of Education. T-Th 7:30—8 p.m. 





Dr. Conant Reports on the American High School 


[_—— on his country-wide study of American high schools, Dr. James B. 
Conant, former president of Harvard University, expresses his conviction that our 
system of locally controlled public high schools is basically capable of meeting the 
educational needs of the nation’s youth. At the same time he calls upon school 
boards, school staffs, and interested citizens for renewed efforts to improve the schools 
still further and makes twenty-one specific recommendations for strengthening our 
public high schools. 

The report, The American High School Today, (New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 330 W. 42nd Street. 1959. 157 pp. Paperback, $1.00; also available in 
hardbound edition) seems almost certain to make educational history. Financed by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. Center of attention in the 
Conant report is the public “comprehensive” high school—so called because it offers 
education to all the youth of the community, of whatever level of scholastic ability, 
academic or vocational interest, or social or economic background. The author finds 
in such a school values that lie at the very heart of American democracy, and his 
recommendations seek to preserve them. On the basis of this experience, he strongly 
endorses our American system of local control of schools by local school boards. He 
flatly rejects the clamor from some quarters that we should reorganize our schools 
along lines followed in Europe, where advanced education is restricted to an intel- 
lectual elite (usually selected by competitive examination at age ten or eleven) and 
where the entire school system of a country is controlled by the state or national 
government. 

After personally visiting schools in eighteen states, the author says, “I can sum 
up my conclusions in a few sentences. The number of small high schools must be 
drastically reduced through district reorganization. Aside from this important change, 
I believe no radical alteration in the basic pattern of American education is necessary 
in order to improve our public high schools. If the more than fifty schools I have 
visited, all of which have a good reputation, are at all representative of American 
public high schools, I think one general criticism would be in order: The academically 
talented student, as a rule, is not being sufficiently challenged, does not work hard 
enough, or his or her program of academic subjects is not of sufficient range. The 
able boys too often specialize in mathematics and science to the exclusion of foreign 
languages and to the neglect of English and social studies. The able girls, on the 
other hand, too often avoid mathematics and science as well as the foreign languages. 
A correction of this situation in many instances will depend upon an altered attitude 
of the community quite as much as upon action by a school board or the school 
administrators.” 

In his specific and numbered recommendations, the author sets out a program of 
studies that would be taken by every student in high school, regardless of academic 
ability. This he considers a basic education and preparation for citizenship that all 
should have. The program would take about half of the classroom time of all stu- 
dents. It would cover four years of English; three or four years of social studies, 
including two years of history and a senior course in American problems or American 
government; one year of mathematics in the ninth grade and one year of science. 
This adds up to nine or ten courses with homework in four years. 

This basic program would be supplemented by either vocational or academic 
electives. In the vocational fields such programs might be carpentry or electronics 
for boys and secretarial training or home economics for girls. These would be 
primarily for students who do not intend to pursue academic subjects beyond the 
high school. In addition, says the author, “All students should be urged to include 
art and music in their elective programs.” 
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1959 Summer Session Courses on Junior 
High School Education in Colleges 
and Universities 


Compiled by E.tswortn Tompkins AND LEE TRuMBO 


HE Committee on Junior High School Education of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals presents its fifth annual 
survey of summer-session courses, conferences, and workshops specifically 
devoted to the junior high school. 

The Committee sent requests to 250 leading colleges and universities 
for information on title and designation of junior high-school course, 
inclusive dates, and name of instructor. Of those institutions responding 
to the pe 76 reported one or more summer-session courses on the 
junior high school, 36 reported that comprehensive courses in secondary 
education included a major emphasis on junior high-school education, 
and 8 replied that they had no summer sessions. 

An analysis of the courses, conferences, and workshops offered for 
1959 summer sessions indicates that— 


> More than 35% are survey or general courses dealing with curriculum 
aad trends. 

> Almost 20% specifically relate to psychology of early adolescence or 
to human development. 

> About 10% deal with core programs. 

> Nearly 20% are devoted to methods of teaching subject matter areas. 

> A new development is the expansion of offerings in teaching procedures 
for subject content. The largest number (13 courses) is on language arts. 
Next come teaching of mathematics with 8 and teaching of science with 5. 

> The 1959 offerings on junior high-school administration and organization, 
as well as those on poet teaching methods, reflect about the same per- 
centage of total offerings as in the 1958 survey. 

> More states are represented in the list of colleges offering junior high- 
school summer-session courses than in 1957 and 1958. There are 36 states 
represented in this report as compared with 31 in 1958 and 29 in 1957. 


Committee on Junior High School Education: 
WniusMm T. Graumn, Professor of Education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut; 
Chairman 


Roosevelt Junior-Senior High School, Des Moines, lowa 
, North Carolina 


A i for Secondary and Vocational Education, St. Paul 
Public Schools, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Ellsworth Tompkins is Associate Secretary for Administration Services and Lee 

Trumbo is a Staff Member, both in the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, Washington, D. C. 
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Information supplied by the colleges and universities is listed below by 
state, by institution, by number and title of course, and by name of in- 
structor If no name is listed, the instructor had not been decided upon 
at the time the information was sent in. We regret that material sub- 
mitted after January 19 could not be included in the tabulation. 

Although we made a second request of all institutions not replying to 
our first request, it is possible that some colleges and universities offering 
summer-session courses on the junior high school may not be listed. 
However, the Committee believes that this survey is reasonably compre- 
hensive and hopes that principals, teachers, students, and professors 
may find it helpful. 

The Committee on Junior High School Education is grateful to the 
colleges and universities for their help in making the fifth annual survey 
possible. All will receive a copy of this publication as soon as it comes 
off the press. 


Co.ieces RESPONDING TO INQUIRY 


Colleges and universities offering courses and workshops on junior 
high schools during the 1959 summer session are double starred (°°). 
Those institutions offering comprehensive courses on secondary educa- 
tion, in which junior high-school education is emphasized, are single 
starred (*). Institutions not starred reported either no education courses 


relating to junior high-school education or said they did not have a 
summer session. 


Florence State College, Florence, Alabama 

*Troy State College, Troy, Alabama 

*Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama 
**University of Alabama, University, Alabama 

*University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona 

Chico State College, Chico, California 

**Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California 

*Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 

*San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
**San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
**San Jose State College, San Jose, California 

*Stanford University, Stanford, California 
**University of California, Berkeley, California 
** University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 
** University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
**University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
**University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut 

* American University, Washington, D. C. 
**Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

*George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 
**University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
**University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
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*University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 
* Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois 
** Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
** Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois 
°° Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
**Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
* University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
** Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
*Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 
**Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


* Drake University, Des Moines, lowa 
lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 
**State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
**State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 
**University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 
** University of Kentucky, Louisville, Kentucky 
** Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
*State Univ. and Agricultural and Mechanical Coll., Baton Rouge, La. 
Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 


** University of Maine, Orono, Maine 
Hood College, Frederick, Maryland 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
** University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland 
**Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
*Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
*University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts 


**Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
**Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
** Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 
**University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 

*University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
**Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
**State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
** University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
** Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi 
**Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, Missouri 
**Northeast Missouri State College, Kirksville, Missouri 
**Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, Missouri 
°*Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield, Missouri 
**University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 
**Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 
**Montana State University, Missoula, Montana 

*State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebraska 

*State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska 
** University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 
** University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
** University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada 
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**University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
** Newark State College, Union, New Jersey 
*Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, New Jersey 
*State Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 
* Alfred University, Alfred, New York 
**Columbia University, New York, New York 
**Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
*°*Fordham University, New York, New York 
**Hofstra College, Hempstead, New York 
°*New York University, New York, New York 
**State University Teachers College, New Paltz, New York 
**Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
* Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
**Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
*Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
**University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
*Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
*Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
*Southwestern State College, Weatherford, Oklahoma 
**University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
*Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania 
*State Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania 
*State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 
**State Teachers College, Millersville, Pennsylvania 
*State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
**Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
** University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
** University of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina 
**State University, Vermillion, South Dakota 
*Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee 
* University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 
*Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas 
**University of Texas, Austin, Texas 
**University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
*College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 
** University of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia 
** University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
**Central Washington College, Ellensburg, Washington 
*Eastern Washington College of Education, Cheney, Washington 
**State College, Pullman, hye 
** University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 
**Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
**West Virginia University, Morgantown, West Virginia 
**State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
**State College, Platteville, Wisconsin 
**University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
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ACKERMAN, N. W. The Psychodynamics of Family Life. New York 3: 
Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 395 pp. $6.75. Drawing upon 
his first twenty-five years of clinical and research experience as a pioneer in the 
field of family therapy, the author contends that treatment which excludes an 
individual patient’s family can rarely, if ever, hope to deal fully with that 
patient’s problems. With the aid of case histories, the author demonstrates the 
philosophy, methods, and techniques of family diagnosis and treatment. Among 
the numerous aspects of family life which he explores are: material rejection, 
adolescent “psychopath’s” conduct, failure of the child to live up to his 
parent's expectations, the alcoholic spouse, competition between mother and 
father for the love of their children, domination by grandparents, asthma in 
childhood, etc. 

BANKS, J. H. Learning and Teaching Arithmetic. Boston 11: Allyn and 
Bacon, 150 Tremont Street. 1959. 415 pp. $5.95. Here is a book that com- 
bines professionalized arithmetic content with arithmetic teaching methods. 
Alternate chapters first develop arithmetic concepts at an appropriate level of 
maturity for the teacher, followed by chapters treating the same concepts from 
the standpoint of problems encountered in teaching elementary students. 

Due to this unusual organization, the text is quite flexible. For instance, 
if the needs of a particular class call for a course in arithmetic content, the 
instructor may use Chapters II, IV, VI, VII, and X, which deal solely with 
arithmetic content. Conversely, if a class in arithmetic methods is desired, the 
alternate chapters, which deal with arithemtic teaching methods, may be used. 

Both the content and organization of this book reflect the belief that maxi- 
mum value cannot accrue from studying methods of teaching arithmetic 
unless the future teacher also has a complete command of the subject. This 
book provides the future with a wide frame of reference that will enable him 
to see mathematical relationships and significance far beyond the immediate 
concern, while never losing the point of view of his pupil, the learner. The 
development of the teacher's ability to translate mature concepts to the child 
is the principal aid of this book. 

The Ford Foundation Annual Report. New York 22: Ford Foundation, 
477 Madison Avenue. 1959. 184 pp. During the fiscal year ended September 
30, 1958, the Ford Foundation made new grants and appropriations totaling 
$77,954,152. A year earlier the total was $83,029,117. These commitments 
were in support of thirteen Foundation programs that have as their objective 
the advancement of human welfare in the United States and abroad. Educa- 
tional institutions received the majority of the grants. 

Whether man’s educational resources can meet today’s challenges “may be 
the key question of our time,” Henry T. Heald, president, states in the report. 
“Education, like peace, has become a world-wide problem, one and indivisible 
with the well-being and survival of mankind. Today, ignorance is a burden 
society can no longer afford.” Viewing American education as a growing, 
changing institution, Mr. Heald finds that “western education is undergoing a 
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major overhaul to strengthen weak spots.” The gap between the most- 
advanced areas of the world, however, is “widening, not shrinking,” he con- 
tinued. “Virtually all American children now attend elementary school, and 
two out of three complete high school. But only half of the earth’s 500 million 
children between five and fourteen have primary-school facilities, and only one 
in ten can look forward to secondary education.” This imbalance means, Mr. 
Heald said, that for many years, “the relatively small, intensively educated 
portion of the earth’s people must bear most of the responsibility for man’s 
intellectual growth.” The Ford Foundation’s role, Mr. Heald said, “is exploring 
the path ahead by trying to identify some of the major problems facing society 
and by encouraging the educational and research ventures needed for their 
solution.” 

The Foundation’s new commitments of $77,954,152 in fiscal 1958 consisted 
of $47,744,152, in direct grants and Foundation-administrated projects and 
$30,210,000 in appropriations, earmarked funds from which grants are made 
later. 

On September 30, 1958, the net assets of the Foundation, as shown in the 
financial statement, were $565,601,330. This included 36,132,139 shares of 
Ford Motor Company Class A stock carried on the Foundation’s books at 
$325,190,151. If Ford stock and other assets were appraised at their approxi- 
mate market value, the net worth of the Foundation would have been about 
$1,918,300,000. Included in the 1957-58 grants were: Education in the 
United States, $6,462,531 (The Foundation made several grants to increase 
the number and quality of school and college teachers. The largest, $1,400,000, 
will enable the John Hay Whitney Foundation to award advanced-training 
fellowships to 150 secondary-school teachers in 1959-60 and 1960-61. The 
Foundation also made twenty-five grants totaling $2,470,155 for experiments 
with educational television. The largest helped finance “Continental Class- 
room,” a thirty-two-week college-level physics course offered nationally over a 
commercial television network); National Institutions, $21,575,000; Humani- 
ties and the Arts, $2,388,850; Public Affairs, $4,794,495; Urban and Regional 
Problems, $2,635,100; Economic Development and Administration, $9,822,312; 
Youth Development, $1,746,150; Problems of the Aging, $933,500; Science 
and Engineering, $255,500; International Training and Research, $4,664,630; 
International Legal Studies, $952,500; International Affairs, $6,288,584; and 
Overseas Development, $15,000,000. All these grants are described in this 
annual report. 

JOHNSTON, MARJORIE C., and SEERLEY, CATHERINE C. Foreign 
Language Laboratories in Schools and Colleges. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1958. 92 pp. 35¢. Since the development of 
language laboratories may still be considered experiemntal, little has been 
published about the instructional techniques involved in their use. Inquiries 
from school administrators and language teachers have indicated a need for 
more information about the location of language laboratories as well as for 
some detailed knowledge about the equipment, use, and educational value of 
such installations. 

To obtain this type of information, the U. S. Office of Education, in coopera- 
tion with the Modern Language Association of America, conducted a survey of 
language laboratories in secondary schools and institutions of higher education 
during school year 1957-58. The procedure was to send a short questionnaire 
to all the schools and colleges known to have a language laboratory and subse- 
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quently to all additional places suggested by persons returning the question- 
naire. Although this process was continued over a 4-month period, some 
schools having a language laboratory may not have been reached in the 
survey. Additional information would be welcomed. 

The present bulletin contains a summary of replies to the questionnaire and 
other pertinent data received from language laboratory directors who supple- 
mented the completed form by sending accounts of how their laboratory was 
established, how it is maintained and operated, how instructional materials 
are prepared and used, how problems and difficulties are overcome, and other 
discussions of assistance to persons planning or operating a language labora- 
tory. 

The bulletin is intended to serve the following groups: (1) school adminis- 
trators and teachers who are planning a language laboratory; (2) laboratory 
directors and instructors who wish to establi i cen with other language 
laboratories, (3) research directors, teachers, and graduate students who are 
interested in experimentation in the use of audio-visual materials in language 
learning, (4) librarians and directors of curriculum centers who are expanding 
their services to language departments, (5) students who want to concentrate 
on the spoken language along with reading and writing skills in a foreign lan- 
guage. 

The Junior High School Program. Atlanta 8, Georgia: Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Suite 592-795 Peachtree Street, N. E. 


1958. 118 pp. $1.50. creel 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-100 copies, 20%. This 
is the latest of a number of publications issued by the Southern Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools which have been designed to contribute to the 


improvement of education in the region which it serves. These publications 
which have reported from time to time on studies and have mals authori- 
tative pronouncements by the several commissions of the Association have 
proved helpful to member colleges, universities, and schools as well as to 
scholars and educators who have been concerned with education as an in- 
strument to assist in the further growth and development of the South. 

For several years the general public has been increasingly concerned about 
the program of the elementary and secondary schools and the quality of pupil 
achievement. The foregoing conditions have been experienced to varyin 
degrees by all school soleeities in this region and accordingly they have pm 
themselves engaged in providing and manning new teaching stations, and in 
determining in what kind of school plants or ref pon these teaching 
stations should be placed, and for whom they would be provided. 

Many new attendance centers, especially for secondary pupils, are yet to 
be located. This poses a critical problem for school authorities, public or 
independent, since it inescapably requires them to answer such questions as 
these: What is to be the program of studies for those who attend the school? 
Which pupils and how many will be assigned to the new school? Should the 
unit serve pupils in grades K-12? If it is to be an elementary school, should 
it be a 6-, 7-, or 8-grade school? or if a secondary school, should it be one 
offering two, three, four, five, or six years of study? Should it be a junior or 
senior high school of two or more grades? 

There is fair agreement as to what is meant by the elementary school and 
the high school, but not nearly so much understanding as to the junior high 
school as an administrative unit in a system of schools. In consequence of t 
reorganization of schools and the need to build many new schools, there has 
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been renewed interest in the junior high school, its program and plant, and 
pupil and professional personnel. The literature on the junior high school 
as a unit of educational service is rather meager when compared with that 
which is available for the elementary and high schools. 

This publication is offered, therefore, as one which will provide some of 
the basic information relative to the junior high program which school board 
thembers, school officials, college professors, and their students are now seeking. 

LOVEJOY, C. E. Lovejoy’s Prep School Guide. New York 16: Harper 
and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1958. 128 pp. (8%” x 11”) $4.50. This book 
has been compiled to answer the many questions that arise in the minds of 
parents in making the best choice of a school in an increasingly competitive 
educational atmosphere. A paramount question and one frequently asked is: 
Why choose a private school? 

The trend today is toward the increasing use of private schools, both board- 
ing and day. Without joining the debate on the relative meiits of public 
versus private schools, the author here enumerates some of the recognized 
advantages of private schools. Schools with small classes are better able to 
prepare students for college; é¢ducational guidance can be more concentrated 
and effective; the conference method of teaching is possible; remedial instruc- 
tion can be provided; College Entrance Examination Board test groups can 
be organized in advance; both fast and slow learners can proceed at their own 
individual paces; and the “whole student” can be = with greater 
attention to leadership, community activities, extracurricular opportunities, 
moral standards, and religious education. 

There are various kinds of private preparatory schools. This book notes the 


following general categories: boys’ schools; girls’ schools; coeducational schools; 
boarding schools in the country, in town, in the mountains, and by the sea; 
country day schools; urban day schools; church schools; nonsectarian schools; 
large, medium-sized, and small schools. 

A separate listing of schools by religious affiliation yee in Chapter 4. 


Information on specialized schools—for the blind and deaf, for military train- 
ing, for Indians, for Negroes, and for exceptional or handicapped students— 
is contained in Chapter 5. 

Capsule descriptions of schools appear in Chapter 6, and are arranged 
alphabetically by state for easy reference. In selecting a school, parents and 
counselors can find at a glance the answers to such questions as tuition costs 
and fees, religious affiliation, ratio between boarding and day students, faculty- 
student ratio, library facilities, scholarships, admission requirements, curricula, 
accreditation, and recreational facilities. 

MASLAND, R. L., S. B. SARASON, and THOMAS GLADWIN. Mental 
Subnormality. New York 3: Basic Books, Inc., 59 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 
448 pp. $6.75. How much has science discovered to date about the causes 
of mental subnormality—a handicap that afflicts more than 142,000 of the 
children born annually in the United States? What more can be done to isolate 
the contributory factors in mental subnormality so that programs of manage- 
ment and education—and especially prevention—may be increasingly effective? 

In this major new volume published under the auspices of the National 
Association for Retarded Children, three leading experts in the field—a 
physician, a psychologist, and a social scientist—present the results of an in- 
tensive research investigation, sponsored by the N.A.R.C., into the biological, 
phychological, and cultural factors in the causation of mental subnormality. 
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Dealing with such varied aspects of the problem as pre-natal and perinatal 
causes, neurological and chemical components, hereditary and environmental 
influences, cultural backgrounds, and incidence, Drs. Masland, Sarason, and 
Gladwin have written a book which is both an authoriatitive summary of con- 
temporary knowledge on the causes of mental subnormality and a signpost 
pointing the directions of deperately needed future research. 

OTTO, A. C. New Designs in Homemaking Programs in Junior High 
Schools. New York 27: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 1958. 112 pp. $3.50. Creative ideas and emerging practices in 
home and family life education for young adolescent boys and girls are 
explored in this study. The author has chosen ten program patterns to illus- 
trate the various ways in which schools have been organized to give boys 
and girls experience to help them become more satisfactory tamily members. 
A compendium of creative ideas is described and evaluated. Methods and 
resources looking toward future development of homemaking programs suggest 
implications for education as well an topetiaits for action research. 

PIERCE, D. A. Saving Dollars in Building Schools. New York 22: 
Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 Park Avenue. 1959. 112 pp. (8%” x 11”) 
$5.95. According to the author, there is too much feeling a schools and 
not enough facts. Much has been written about initial savings in school con- 
struction, but little about the true cost of a school facility to a school district. 
Since education is a continuing process, the evaluation of costs over a long- 
term period is of basic importance to the over-all economy. How many in- 
terested citizens know for example: that operations and maintenance costs on 
some buildings add up over a period of years to many times the original cost of 
the building, or that a material carrying the lowest initial cost may have the 
highest annual cost? 

Saving dollars in building schools does not mean the lowest immediate cost 
and inadequate consideration of long-range costs: it means getting the maxi- 
mum educational value for every dollar spent—excellence need cost no more 
than mediocrity. 

This book brings all areas of economy into proper focus so that those 
concerned with construction—educators, administrators, architects, and 
the citizens who comprise the school board—can better evaluate the buildin 
program. The ultimate result will be a greater return for the educationa 
dollar, both in physical plants as well as in teaching achievements. 

PRAKKEN, S. L. Subject Guide to Books in Print. New York 36: R. R. 
Bowker Company, 62 West 45th Street. 1958. 1473 pp. $17.50. This is an 
index to the Publisher's Trade List Annual. This second annual lists approxi- 
mately 96,000 titles from the current trade order lists of 990 publishers, as 
classified by the Library of Congress under some 25,000 headings with 30,000 
cross references. 

What has made these books so appreciated is the fact that they are time- 
savers. They tell you not so much what was published as what is available. 
They give not the original price, but the current price. They keep themselves 
within practicable limits as my ery size and price by sticking to inprint books, 
stocked in the U. S. A. They look ahead (unique in reference catalogs) to list 
book- scheduled but not yet published insofar as these are listed in the 
publishers’ catalogs. And je utilize specially developed editorial and com- 
position techniques to bring you all this information while it is still fresh. 
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Editor and staff have spared no effort to make this second Subject Guide 
as accurate and complete as possible, within the limits of the information 
provided by each publisher, or otherwise available. Categories have been 
edited, pruned, re-edited; where sub-headings proved unnecessarily detailed in 
terms of the number of titles involved, they — been eliminated; where it 
has been shown, that additional cross references would help the user, they have 
been added; “split” entries have been pulled together into one place, with 
copious cross references, and entries have been duplicated where that course 
seemed advisable. 

Basically, the Subject Guide follows the headings asigned by the Library of 
Congress. Each book listed by author and title in the 1958 Books in Print has 
been searched in the catalogs and cards of the Library of Congress to deter- 
mine the headings assigned. To some books, LC assigned a single heading— 
to some it assigned two, three, or more headings, and some books therefore ap- 
or two, three, or more times in the following pages. Actually, some 96,000 

ks appear about 140,000 times under 25,000 headings with 30,000 cross 
references. 

Headings and cross-references have been updated to conform with the 
June 1958 supplement to the Sixth Edition of Subject Headings Used in the 
Dictionary Catalogs of the Library of Congress, although many sub-headings 
have been consolidated where they seemed too cumbersome for the needs 
of this Subject Guide, and a few have been changed where the needs of this 
book seemed to diverge from LC practice. 

Of the books new to Subject Guide this year, about 50%, or 9,000 received 
official LC classifications. Provisional headings were assigned to the remain- 
ing 9,000, among which fall all the titles now in preparation, or to be pub- 
lished. It is a matter of some satisfaction to the editor and her staff that, in 
nine cases out of ten, headings assigned by the Library of Congress after the 
1957 Subject Guide appeared confirmed the provisional headings assigned by 
the editorial staff. ere the Library of Congress has not assigned subject 
headings to catalogued books, they are usually omitted from this Subject Guide. 
For example: Fiction is omitted except where a work’s background (geo- 
graphical, historical, social, etc.) has seemed extensive and authentic enough 
to warrant mention. However, collections of works of fiction may be included, 
and, of course, criticism. Poetry and drama are omitted, at least as regards 
works by a single author. This is best sought in the author section of books in 
print. However, collections and criticism are included. 

Juvenile fiction, like adult fiction, is usually omitted though juvenile non- 
fiction (at least above the picture-book level) is represented. In some cases, 
juveniles have been set apart under a heading such as Aeronautics—Juvenile 
Literature. In other cases, such as Marine Fauna, juveniles appear along with 
adult books. 

RICH, GLENN A., director. Ohio High School Standards. Columbus: 
State Board of Education, E. E. Holt State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 1958. 116 pp. The purpose of the standard is to provide general guid- 
ance and direction for the high schools of Ohio in harmony with the basic 
democratic philosophy of education. They permit and encourage reasonable 
freedom in setting up curricula, in organizing courses, in constructing 
schedules of recitations, and in using teaching procedures. They are guiding, 
suggestive, and directive rather than restrictive. Only minimum requirements 
are insisted upon for accreditment, although it is hoped that no school would 
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be satisfied with attaining merely the minimum. The standards are flexible and 
responsive to social change. . 

This publication contains five sections. The first section contains the twenty- 
two basic standards; the second section is composed of interpretative and 
explanatory statements which are to serve as a guide in the application of the 
Minimum Standards for Ohio Schools and the sections under each standard; 
the third section contains suggested programs for schools of varying sizes, 
designated as small schools, medium sized schools, and large schools; section 
four contains suggested physical facilities and instructional materials for 
subject matter or departmental areas; and section five suggests desirable 
apparatus and equipment for biology, Se and industrial arts. 

ROBINSON, H. M., compiler and editor. Evaluation of Reading. Chicago: 
37: The University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue. 1958. 215 pp. $3.50. 
This is the proceedings of the annual conference in reading held at the 
University of Chicago. This important problem was selected because so many 
school personnel have been concerned with appraising the reading progress 
of children and youth. Especially during the past decade, frequent public 
criticism of the schools, and particularly of their failures in teaching reading, 
have created an urgent need to adopt comprehensive and adequate means for 
evaluating reading efficiency. 

The conference considered, first of all, a definition of evaluation and some 
of the essential objectives of the reading program throughout the elementary 
and secondary school. In subsequent ~— sessions, one after another of the 
major issues involved in evaluation of proficiency in reading was considered. 

The sectional meetings following each general session were designed to 
present, in concrete terms, the procedures and techniques appropriate to 
several grade levels and related to each major aspect of the theme. The 
discussions that followed each presentation were designed to provide oppor- 
tunities for conferees to raise questions, share experiences, and reach sound 
conclusions. 

STOOPS, EMERY, and G. L. WAHLQUIST. Principles and Practices in 
Guidance. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 300 West 42nd 
Street. 1958. 377 pp. $5.50. This text, designed for the basic course in guid- 
ance offered to upper division and graduate college students, will also be 
extremely helpful to the professional counselor or guidance teacher. The book 
is organized around three basic guidance principles. The first maintains 
that guidance is a continual process. From the elementary to the college level, 
teachers must spend an increasing amount of time advising and counseling. 
While much guidance can and must be done by the classroom teacher, some 
guidance teachers with special oy should be available to help students. 

The second principle sets forth the five basic steps in the guidance process: 
(1) getting information about the individual, (2) getting information about 
environmental opportunities, (3) putting this information together, (4) help- 
ing the individual to find his place in society, and (5) determining the results. 
Having presented these five basic steps, the authors proceed to consider the 
essentials of a good guidance program. The final chapters of the text deal with 
the budget, public relations, circulation of guidance information, and evalua- 
tion of the guidance program. 

Study Abroad, Volume X. New York 22: The UNESCO Publications 
Center, 801 Third Avenue. 1958. 779 pp. $3 paperbound. This book now 
in its tenth year of publication lists more than 75,000 scholarships and fellow- 
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ships available throughout the world. It has grown from a small book of 224 
pages to a volume of 779 pages containing information on approximately 75,000 
scholarships, fellowships, travel grants, and other types of awards offered for 
study abroad. Included are those offered by the United Nations, its Specialized 
Agencies, and other international organizations, as well as those offered by 
governments, universities, cultural and professional organizations in 109 
countries and territories. For the first time there is included the fellowship 
program of the new International Atomic Energy Agency. The magnitude of 
the project is impressive. Nearly 200 fellowships are offered in the fields 
directly related to the development and peaceful uses of nuclear energy. In 
addition, Volume X included a report on the sixth annual Foreign Student 
Survey which shows an estimated total of 165,000 students enrolled in higher 
education in countries other than their own. 

There is also a list of organizations in 59 countries that offer advisory 
services and practical help to persons who wish to pursue their studies abroad. 
Each entry in Study Abroad includes complete details on where to apply, 
who is eligible, field of study, length of course, amount of award, etc. A new 
numerical classification has been introduced to amplify consultation of the 
book. 

It is an indispensable reference book for all libraries, information centers, 
offices of cultural attaches, foreign student and educational counselors, and 
for anyone contemplating study in a foreign country. Also available from the 
same source is Vacations Abroad, Volume XI, just published. This volume 
gives information on vacation course study tours and work camps in Europe, 
Asia, and the USA for persons interested in combining vacation with study. 
It is paperbound and is priced at $1.25 per volume. 

Since books published by Unesco in Paris are very seldom sold by or known 
to United States book-sellers, and since few readers know how to cope with 
an order direct to Paris, Unesco has established the New York Center for its 
U. S. distribution. 

WARREN, J. E., Jr. The Teacher of English, His Materials and Oppor- 
tunities. Denver,10: Allan Swallows, Publisher, 2679 South York Street. 1958. 
95 pp. Paper, $1.50; Cloth, $2. A series of articles in which the author dis- 
cusses the English teacher and poetry, drama, the story, the language, the 
imagination, creative writing, his students and his job, and also the English 
teacher as humorist, psychologist, historian critic, biographer, traveler and 
librarian, and American. There are sixteen articles with one each devoted to 
each of the above named subjects. 


Books for Teacher and/or Pupil Use 


ABERLE, J. W.; T. J. SIELAFF; and F. L. MAYER. General Business 
for Today and Tomorrow. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 477 
pp. $3.60. This book has been written to help students understand and deal 
effectively with the many changes that have taken place in our social and 
economic environment. The authors have developed the book with the 
following eight objectives in mind: (1) to develop a clear and realistic picture 
of the role that business plays in a democratic society; (2) to develop an under- 
standing of the interrelationships of business functions and the effect they have 
on the citizen and the community; (3) to help the student attain economic 
competence as a consumer by providing understandings that apply to financial 
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planning, handling money, and the purchasing of goods and services; (4) 
to provide, from the consumer viewpoint, an understanding of the fourteen 
basic activities or functions of business—accounting, administration, banking, 
credits, economics, facilitating services, insurance, investments, marketing, 
public services, operations, purchasing, real estate, and taxation; (5) to 
develop the attitudes necessary for dealing with business problems in a 
changing social and economic environment; (6) to teach students to think 
while reading, writing, speaking, and computing; (7) to develop occupational 
intelligence about the kinds and requirements of business employment, which 
is a major division of world occupations; (8) to foster attitudes and ideals 
leading to good citizenship. 

The book has 14 units, with each unit divided into several parts. The units 
are as follows: General Business for Personal Use; Understanding Money; 
Using Banks; Record mens Keeping the Money You Save; Getting Your 
Money’s Worth; Insuring Ri Traveling for Pleasure or Business; Mailing 
and Shipping Packages; Communications (Telephone, Telegraph, Letters) ; 
Finding Facts You Need; Business Operation in a Democracy; Thinking About 
the Future; and The Taxes We Pay. 

Learners are given opportunity to apply fundamentals in the end-of-part 
materials; “Understanding Your Reading,” “To Help You with Your Arith- 
metic,” “Straight and Clear Thinking,” and “Interesting Things to do.” In 
these sections, teachers will find materials for students of varying abilities 
and interests. For a meaningful course, two workbooks are available—Activities, 
Books 1 and 2. The Unit Tests consist of a collection of correlated objective 
tests in bound form, perforated for easy removal. A separate Teacher's Key is 
provided for the workbooks and for the tests. 

AMERICAN HERITAGE EDITORS. Books of the Revolution. New York 
20: Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 384 pp. (8%” x 11”) $12.50. 
America’s fight for independence—the full story of the Revolutionary War— 
is here described in one magnificently illustrated volume. Here is a book of 
sound scholarship and extraordinary beauty with an introduction by Bruce 
Cotton, narration by Bruce Lancaster, and a chapter by J. H. Plumb. More 
than 600 pictures—183 in full color—show how the age really looked. Sparkling 
reproductions of 18th and 19th century art treasures, contemporary sketches, 
and ially commissioned colorphotopage. Many of the pictures, drawn from 
long-forgotten material in the museums and archives of the United States and 
Europe, have never been reproduced before. 

Under the direction of Richard M. Ketchum, American Heritage associate 
editor, seven expert researchers, writers, and artists have drawn upon libraries, 
museums, and private collections in the United States and Europe for the 
pictures and factual background of the book. This is the first single volume 
that both tells and pictures the story of our country’s birth, from Lexington 
to Yorktown. Here is the way the first American citizens began the great 
experiment we are carrying on today. A complete index is included to enhance 
the value of this book. 

AMES, R. A. The Cheechako. New York 16: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 252 pp. $3. Everyone wondered 
what young Rory was doing on the Yukon trail. He wasn’t hunting nuggets or 
gold dust—that was sure—or any kind of “pay dirt.” His was a more important 
quest. From the day he landed at Skagway, Rory forged ahead thinking only 
of his mission, yet adventure plucked at his coattails because it was all around 
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him. At Skagway the Indians had been friendly enough, but farther off on the 
frontier the fighting was rought and tough—especially for a Cheechako, or 
tenderfoot. 

On the mountain trail, Rory joined with the Britt boys when their father 
was defeated by the hardships of the trail, and together they made their way 
over the Pass. Then, in Canada, came the real endurance test—shooting 
river rapids in a homemade boat. They reached “the diggins” at last and Rory 
stayed in the North until the ice broke in the Yukon, earning the right to be 
called a “sourdough,” a real ’89er, instead of that jeering tenderfoot name, 
“Cheechako.” 

ANDREWS, ALLEN, Proud Fortress. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 220 pp. $3.75. This colorful, popular 
history presents an exciting record of one of the world’s most famous fortresses 
—the great rock guarding the Mediterranean. Gibraltar has been the symbol of 
Britain's proudest military and naval traditions for more than three hundred 
years and before that it was the scene of Moorish and Spanish warfare for 
more than nine centuries. In this book the role of Gibraltar in the wars of 
history is covered in rich detail from earliest days down to the present. 

In the centuries of Moorish-Spanish warfare, possession passed back and 
forth dramatically from one side to the other. In 1704 with the capture by the 
British came the modern significance of Gibraltar as a bulwark of the British 
Empire. In the eighteenth century, the Rock was the rough, tough, cramped 
garrison town, with the outstanding event the three-and-a-half-year siege by 
the Spanish and French in 1779-1783. In the decisive action of this famous 
siege, the Spaniards massed 60 ships and 500 guns, but it was the British and 
the red-hot shot from 96 guns who won the day by killing 2,000 of the enemy, 
against their own losses of 16. 

In World War I Gibraltar was an important American naval base. It was no 
less important in World War II when it served as the base for the Eisenhower 
and Mark Clark invasion of North Africa and a vital link in the Allied chain 
of defense. 

ANGELL, R. C. Free Society and Moral Crisis. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
The University of Michigan Press. 1958. 262 pp. $6. “This Great Study,” 
Reinhold Niebuhr writes in the Foreword, “deals with the peculiar problems of 
a technical society such as ours—its rapid social change, the anonymity of its 
urban community, the peculiar hazards of its cities . . . It is a study in social 
dynamics, tracing the various self-righting tendencies by which pressures from 
without and within, and catastrophies of external and internal origin, may be 
met . . . But the book is more than this . . . The author is studying not merely 
social integration but also moral discipline. He never loses sight of the full 
dimension of moral life—its individual no less than its social extension . . 
This book—the fruit of wisdom and a vast erudition—thus is a precious resource 
to the general reader and to the specialist concerned with the problems of 
social and moral integration.” 

BANCROFT, CAROLINE. Gulch of Gold. Denver 10: Sage Books, 2679 
South York Street. 1958. 387 pp. $6. The gulches around Central City are 
what really brought the colorful state of Colorado into being. The discovery of 
the first lode gold there on May 6, 1859, gave wealth and real meaning to the 
much touted “Pikes Peak or Bust” rush. Lasting mines, instead of easily 
worked-out placer gold, changed the surrounding region from a wilderness to 
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one of steady settlements. The resulting population and growth soon led to the 
idea of a new state. 

Today Central City is internationally renowned for its summer opera and 
play festival, a festival which is now more than a quarter of a century old. 
The town’s fame is equally great as pioneer Central City’s, but glitters with a 
different lustre. 

The whole story of this magnetic mining camp and its metamorphosis into 
summer resort has never been told. Although hundreds of feature stories and 
magazine articles have been written in recent years about the place and its 
theatrical productions, the broad sweep of the camp’s history with the details 
of the personalities that created its swirling events has never been recorded 
in full. 

At last the author, who has been gathering material for this book since 
1931, has written the whole story. Here are the pioneers who lived, worked, 
loved, grew rich, and sometimes died in the “Gulch of Gold.” The intrepid 
discoverer, John H. Gregory, idealistic little Mary York who loved the dashing 
sheriff, William Z. Cozens, fiery bonanza baron Pat Casey, the society belle and 
her aristocratic husband, Harriet and George Randolph, the cultural leaders, 
Carrie and Frank Young, and finally the glamorous blonde, Baby Doe— 
all contributed their large and small bits to the history of the gulch. 


BASS, R. D. Swamp Fox. New York 17: Henry Holt and Company, Inc., 
383 Madison Avenue. 1959. 285 pp. $4.50. He was a little smoke-dried 
Huguenot who could barely read and write, but he was a tactical genius, a 
fearless fighting man, an unswerving patriot. General Francis Marion (1732- 
1795) was one of the most extraordinary heroes of the American Revolution— 
and one of the least known. Now, in this enthralling biography, Marion 
emerges not only as a general of importance but also as a wily guerrilla leader. 
He eluded the British General Tarleton in the woods and boglands of South 
Carolina so long and so cleverly that he was christened “Swamp Fox” by the 
baffled Redcoat commander. 

Starting out as a private in the Cherokee wars, Marion climbed swiftly 
through the ranks, rising from captain to brigadier general in the first years 
of the Revolution. After the defeat of General Sumter, Marion’s irregulars 
became the only important American fighting force in strategic South Caro- 
lina. The “Swamp Fox” and his men broke British lines of communication, 
ambushed scouting parties, and intimidated local Tories. Whenever capture 
and defeat seemed imminent, Marion would disappear into the swamps only 
to turn up unexpectedly and strike at some distant point. He came out of the 
war unscratched and lived to serve in Congress before retiring peacefully 
from public life. 

BENKICK, ROBERT and JEANNE. Television Works Like This. New 
York 36: McGraw Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42d Street. 1959. 64 
pp. $2.75. This fascinating pictorial story of television-behind-the-scenes has 
been a best seller steadily since publication. Ten large printings have already 
been distributed. In this completely new revised edition, television around the 
world, television tomorrow, pay television, closed circuit television, and video 
tape are all taken up and explored thoroughly. And all the older sections of 
the book, including definitions and material on films for TV, color TV, and 
educational TV have been brought up to date by the authors to make their 
book more valuable than ever. 
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BERTON, PIERRE. The Klondike Fever. New York 22: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1958. 488 pp. $5.75. The tale actually 
begins twenty years before the great strike, when early wanderers first bested 
the passes and broke into the dark and unknown Alaska-Yukon interior in 
search af gold. Some remained to profit at last from the disputed Klondike 
discovery by a squaw man and by a prospector. In total isolation that first 
winter, Dawson City was born, hat were lived, and fortunes were won 
without the world’s being the wiser. 

It took eleven months for the news to reach the outside world, driving a 
continent to madness. The rush began, followed by the terrible scenes at 
Skagway and on the White Pass in 1897, by food panic in Dawson that winter, 
and by lawlessness and starvation on the river. The author tells fully for the 
first time the astonishing stories of the other routes to the Klondike: up the 
river from the Bering Sea (only about twelve people made it that first year) ; 
of the 3,000 who tried to claw their way directly over the Alaska glaciers 
from the Pacific; of the terrible trek through jungle-like forests of British 
Columbia; and of the longest and most desperate route of all, down the great 
Mackenzie River almost to the Arctic. The Chilkoot was the only practical 
route. From there, in the spring of ’98, 30,000 inexperienced souls made their 
way down 500 miles of uncharted waters to the city of gold. 

Meanwhile, Soapy Smith, the Dictator of Skagway, was awaiting his ironic 
doom while, far to the north, in Dawson City, carnival reigned, men danced all 
night, women were bought and sold. The town ran wild for a year, then 
burned itself out. In a final chapter, Berton follows many of the heroes of the 
Klondike to their deaths years later in other places and in very different 
circumstances. 

Betty Crocker’s Dinner for Two Cook Book. New York 20: Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 207 pp. Here are practical recipes— 
practical in the sense of being prepared on the basis of small quantities—for 
two people. In addition to giving specific and brief directions for each of the 
many recipes, the book is attractively illustrated in color. Other advantages of 
this book are: the recipes are — under ten classifications, helps are given 
in marketing, in furnishing the kitchen, in setting the table, menues, etc. 
Every recipe and menu has been tested both in the General Mills’ kitchens 
and in American homes. 

BLACKER, R. D. Basic Aeronautical Science and Principles of Flight. 
Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 East 58th Street. 1958. 255 
pp. $5.95. Some of the most impelling of today’s exciting new frontiers reveal 
themselves in the ever-expanding domains of aviation. This book was written 
to provide a cinemascopic view of these frontiers, and a solid background 
of practical information for those who wish to explore them further. Chapters 
are included on the history and development of the various types of modern 
aircraft, and the enormous number of fascinating career opportunities now 
available in their development, manufacture, and operation. Following this 
is a profusely illustrated, easy-to-understand explanation of those fundamental 
laws of the physical universe which one must know to understand aeronautics 
and the principles of flight. 

The book then takes up aircraft parts. Principles of aerodynamics are further 
expounded, then applied to basic problems in the design and construction 
of wings, fuselage, empennage, power plants, and all the rest of the scien- 
tifically complex components that have become standard equipment in the 
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miraculous “flying machine” of today. In the final section the reader accom- 
panies the author on an imaginary flight, with step by step instruction in every 
phase of flying the aircraft, from engine warm-up to the execution of a perfect 
landing. He gets thorough instruction in such subjects as taxiing, take-off, 
climbing, diving, gliding, and stalling. 

BLUM, DANIEL. Theatre World. Philadelphia 39: Chilton Company, 
56th and Chestnut Streets. 1958. 256 pp. (6%” x 9”) $6. This book is 
produced especially for those who want to keep abreast of everything con- 
nected with the Broadway stage during the current theatrical season. This 
latest edition, Volume 14, presents over 500 dramatic photographs of scenes 
and personalities of all the 1957-1958 stage productions, complete cast lists 
and dates, biographies and photographs of all hedien actors and actresses, an 
elaborate easy-to-use index, plus many other features indispensable to anyone 
interested in the theatre. 

BOAK, A. E. R.; P. W. SLOSSON; H. R. ANDERSON; and HALL 
BARTLETT. The History of Our World. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street. 1959. 848 pp. (6%” x 9%”) $5.28. This world history 
textbook traces world history from the distant past to the present day. It is 
organized around nine units with further subdivisions for a total of 35 chapters. 
Included also are: a list of books for general use, another list for each of the 
nine units, a section devoted to important dates in world history, an extensive 
index, and a larger list of maps. The nine units are: Our World Has Roots 
in the Distant Past (three chapters); Our Civilization as Shaped by ey 
of East and West (five chapters); Western Europe Widens Its Horizons (four 


chapters); Kingdoms Struggle for Power in Europe (four chapters); People 


in Western Europe and America Strive for Freedom and National Unity 
(five chapters); Science and Industry Change the Western World (three 
chapters); Western Imperialism Influences Many Parts of the World (five 
chapters); World Conflicts Threaten To Destroy Civilization (four chapters) ; 
and The World Faces New Challenges (two chapters). The book is compre- 
hensive in its treatment; it is illustrated by many pictures, charts, and diagrams, 
many of them in color. 

BOULLE, PIERRE. The Other Side of the Coin. New York 17: The 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 424 Madison Avenue. 1958. 218 pp. $3.50. On the 
surface, this book is concerned with the story of three persons: Bernard 
DeLavigne, French resident director of a large European-owned plantation; 
his American wife, Patricia; and Ling, a young girl Chinese Communist soldier. 
Against the exotic background of Malaya, these three become involved in a 
course of action determined by their innate personalities as well as by their 
cultural backgrounds. Bernard, an efficient director, admires his wife without 
passionately loving her; Patricia is convinced that good will toward her fellow- 
men is not only morally right but that it can change people for the better; 
Ling, schooled in Communist doctrine and conditioned to bitterness by a 
background of poverty, is the focus of Patricia’s attempts to test her beliefs. 
In a swift and striking denouement, all three are plunged into ways of love 
and life that none could have anticipated. At all times compelling, this book 
has meaning above and beyond its story, for the author is concerned with 
people’s values and the conflict of these values. 

BOWEN, JOHN. After the Rain. New York 3: Ballantine Books, 101 
Fifth Avenue. 1959. 159 pp. 35¢. Ruthless survival in a world of elements 
gone wild. 
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BOWEN, R. S. The Big Hit. New York 16: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Company, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 188 pp. $2.75. Tom Smith was 
the answer to Paddy Burke’s prayer—a player who could come through with 
the big hit in the clutch. As the manager of the Bristol Hawks put it, the 
other players would get on base somehow, if they knew that someone coming 
up behind them would bring them in. Paddy Burke knew baseball, and he 
generally knew how to handle the problems of the players on his team as 
well. As the manager of a ball club, he had to. But there was an air of 
mystery about Smith from the first moment Burke saw him hit the long ball 
in an exhibition game. 


Tom Smith obviously would rather play baseball than eat. Yet it was diffi- 
cult to persuade him to quit a factory job, and Saturday-afternoon baseball, 
for a start toward the big leagues. And once a member of the team, Smith 
somehow failed to behave like the talented rookie he was. Instead, it was 
blow hot, blow cold, a pair of homers one day and four strike-outs the 
next. It seemed to Paddy Burke that Tom Smith was afraid, but of what, the 
rookie was either unable or unwilling to tell him. 


When Bert Dodd, the unscrupulous sports columnist for the New York 
Blade, took it on himself to sniff out Smith’s past, Burke had new problems to 
face. How Tom manages to overcome his fears and become the dependable 
ball-player Burke needs is told in the exciting climax of one of the author's 
best baseball stories. 


BROAD, LEWIS. Winston Churchill—The Years of Preparation. New 
York 11: Hawthorne Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 457 pp. $6. This 
is an incomparable story of an incomparable career. Told with affection and 
drama, with understanding and adventure, it is an intimate portrait of a man 
whose career has gained him the stature to rank among the great figures of all 
time. To know Winston Churchill's story is to understand the world in which 
we live today. His life has cast a shadow across history and, as the result of 
twenty-five years of research, the author has succeeded in recreating that life 
with spirit and freshness. 


In these pages is retold the action-filled story of an extraordinary man 
whose early triumphs and defeats paved the way for his assuming the major 
leadership role in World War II. This is the chronicle of the years of prepara- 
tion—the years which gave Churchill the background and the training on 
which he was able to call in the fateful first half of the 1940s. This is the his- 
tory of the man who, since the days he first served as a member of Queen 
Victoria’s past Parliament, has had to be reckoned with in Britich—as well as 
world—politics. This is the dramatic story of the development of a great man 
who, in time of desperate need, was able to win the confidence of his own 
people and that of the entire free world. 


No man in our time has lived more dangerously than Winston Churchill. 
In the perils of five wars, he narrowly escaped death more than once, and his 
political life in Britain’s Parliament was no less frequently as hazardous. In 
both war and peace, he touched the heights of success and plumbed the depths 
of despair. In his political career, three times he faced complete oblivion. 
But with his characteristic disdain of the ill chance of fortune, he continuously 
and courageously fought back—to render anew fruitful service to Britain and 
the world. 
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BROCKWAY, WALLACE, and B. K. WINER, editors. Homespun 
America. New York 20: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 
857 pp. $10. This large anthology of very American, mostly hitherto unan- 
thologized, material consistently reflects the peculiarly American ways of 
thinking and writing—rough, plain, sometimes coarse, often humorous. The 
early American made his own food, houses, clothing—all coarse, plain, and 
rough, but all of real quality. This homespun American carried a state of 
mind that seemed just as _— as plain, and as coarse. He liked plain fare 
seasoned with salt, and our first philosopher, Ben Franklin, offered just the 
right combination: common sense and a dash of wit. From Benjamin Franklin 
to Robert Frost, Homespun America has been a way of laughing and crying, 
having fun, and thinking seriously. Wits, philosophers, politicians, preachers, 
presidents, clowns, painters, cooks, farmers, newspapermen, and all the 
ordinary men and women who produced Homespun America make up this 
unique collection. 


The word “homespun” conjures up a smell, a look, a os. of rustic 
simplicity, of a day remembered because embroidered in bright silks or wools 
on a piece of linen or because someone recaptured it in bright words on the 
printed page. Audubon paints a word picture of Daniel Boone as colorfully as 
one of his famous birds. Thomas R. Hazard cooks up a batch of huckleberry 
jonny-cake so fragrant and tempting that its odors steal forth from the dried 
ink. Whittier coats a New England hamlet in a snowfall that chills our 
bones. Alonzo Delano guides us through the poor diggings of the California 
gold-rush forty-niners. George W. Harris leads us up the first “Tobacco 
Road” of literature with that scamp, Sut Lovingood. Joel Chandler Harris 


tells us why the Negro is black and tar-babies are wonderful. Peck’s Bad 
i 


Boy manages to get himself and his pa into hot water, Little Orphant Annie 
washes the dishes, and David Harum saves the widow's mortgage. If all 
seems too right with this world, there are those who paint another picture: 
Thoreau, Emerson, Twain. 

Where is Homespun America today? Has it gone forever? Uncle Sam has 
grown older; the frontier, like hair on a balding head, has receded. Perhaps 
there is a fringe still left. For the frontier, any frontier, like homespun, is 
primarily a state of mind. 


BROWN, E. G. Corridors of Light. Yellow Springs, Ohio: The Antioch 
Press. 1958. 196 pp. $3. The author’s life is as direct and simple as the 
phrases she has used to express it: “We progress through change.” Though 
blind from early infancy, Dr. Brown has progressed from a childhood hindered 
by medical ignorance, financial troubles, and poor health to become the first 
blind woman to receive a Ph.D. from Columbia University and launch a 
teaching career of over a years in the Dayton Public Schools. This 
progress is a result of her life-long desire to live a normal life and the courage 
to change those limitations others felt her handicap imposed. 

As a child Eleanor Brown wished to be able to read like her sister, Katherine, 
and the desire to make this wish come true prompted her mother to enroll 
her in the Ohio School for Blind at Columbus. Here she learned to read and 
to love the books she read. Upon graduation she found employment in a 
Dayton box factory at a time when employers were still skeptical about the 
productive abilities of the blind. 
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Though thankful for employment, she wanted to use her head, not her 
hands, to make a living. This. and her love for books, led her to a decision 
that she must go to college. Ohio State University accepted her application 
and through the help of her ever increasing legion of friends she managed 
both physically and financially to get the first of her academic degrees. Two 
days before her graduation in 1914, she was accepted as a teacher in the 
Dayton High Schools, a position she held until her retirement five years ago, 
and where she still substitutes on occasion. 

The years between have been filled with travel, lecturing, the se rger 
of her doctoral thesis, Milton’s Blindness, and the warm companionshi 
two Seeing Eye dogs. Her autobiography is rich with the experience of he 
years, the crises resolved and the challenges met; and is living proof of her 
belief that “We progress through change.” 

BUSH-BROWN, JAMES and LOUISE. America’s Garden Book. New 
York 17: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 767 pp. (7” x 9”) 
$7.95. This standard book on all phases of gardening in the United States has 
once again been completely revised and brought up to date in its text and 
has in addition been reset and givén many new illustrations. All the features 
which have made it the most authoritative and comprehensive work in its field 
have been retained, and a number of new sections have been added. 

The emphasis in this new edition is on the small property and the informal 
garden, a place for outdoor family living, with its frequent inclusion of swim- 
ming pool and grill, and the special gardening problems of the patio and 
terrace are treated in detail. The new illustrations have been chosen to 
show modern styles and trends in design, construction, and plantings, and 
the book is suited in every respect to today’s do-it-yourself gardener. 

The latest developments and discoveries in horticultural practices are all 
included, notable the control of plant diseases, weeds, and other undesirables, 
the improvement of soils and the wide-spread use of mulches. New recom- 
mended plant varieties in every category that have proved their worth are 
substituted for old ones less deserving, and particular attention has been given 
to the new strains in lawn grasses. 

The authors have given as much thought and careful attention to this 
revision as they did to the original volume published in 1939. They have 
kept up with all information available in reports and bulletins, have attended 
conferences, and have taken an extended trip from their home in Pennsylvania 
to the West Coast to see American gardening in its many varied phases. 
More than ever they have tried to give the gardeners of America a book 
which will answer every question from the moment the first plan is made 
on paper or the first shovelful of earth dug, no matter whether the garden is 
one window-box or an estate of many acres. 

BUSSE, FRITZ, and R. W. BAKER. Washington: City on the Potomac. 
New York 21: Arts, Inc., 661 Madison Avenue. 1958. 60 pp. $3.50. L’Enfant, 
the French visionary who planned Washington, so astounded the Founding 
Fathers with his city plan that he was dismissed as an impractical dreamer. 
They saw only wilderness and farmland where the Frenchman had envisoned 
grand avenue and magnificent buildings.. Now the city that L’Enfant visualized 
is a steel and concrete reality. In a new book, a German artist and a New 
York Times writer capture not only its physical substance but its spirit and 
mood as well. This book contains ten pages of text by Mr. Baker and 25 
color reproduction and 25 black and white reproductions by Mr. Busse. These 
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tell the beauty, history, and character of the city that reflects the pulse of 
America. The book was printed in Germany with the greatest care and 
precision and the latest techniques for making the finest color reproduction of 
the artist’s fine watercolor and pen-and-ink sketches. 
CANDEE, M. D., editor. Current Biography Yearbook. New York 52: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 pa Avenue. 1958. 549 pp. $6. This 
book contains biographies of 302 ie who were prominent in the news 
during 1958. Their names are classified into some 40 fields ranging from 
archeology to technology. The sketches, originally published in the eleven 
monthly issues of Current Biography, are cumulated in one alphabet in this 
book for which the sketches have been revised to include any major changes 
in a biographee’s position. One third of the names included are personalities 
on the international scene including President, Prime Ministers, Ambassadors, 
and Foreign Ministers form many nations. On the domestic scene are bi- 
ographies of U. S. Senators and Representatives, State Governors and leaders 
in the executive and judicial branches of the U. S. Government. 
New developments in missiles, satellites, and fuel propulsion are described 
in biographies of military and civilian leaders. Notable advances in science, 


medicine, and technology during the year are recorded. Winners of Nobel 
Prizes, Pulitzer Prizes, “Oscars,” and r major awards are included. 
Revised biographies of individuals who were in earlier Yearbooks (some 
now out of print) and who continue to be newsworthy, are included: among 
these, Konrad Adenauer, Andrei A. Gromyko, Vice President Nixon, Paul- 
Henri Spaak, and Senators Jacob Javits, and Frank J. Lausche. These objec- 
tive biographies are prepared by correspondents in many cities; material is 


assembled from newspapers, magazines, books, government offices, Who's 
Who's, etc. Subjects of the | biographies are sometimes interviewed and asked 
to confirm or correct facts. 

CARSON, P. S. Prelude to Forever. New York: Greenwich Book Pub- 
lishers, 489 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 244 pp. $3.50. In recent years the glossy 
magazines have “discovered” Cape Hatteras and have enevitably dubbed it 
a quaint anachronism. Now, the author depicts Cape Hatteras as it really is— 
a vigorous but rather remote part of America, the seat of an earlier civilization 
and of a sturdy, sea-bound folk. 

This book tells of the people of a typical Cape Hatteras fishing village, 
Inlet Cove, as sharply etched as a steel engraving; of the Gaylord family and 
the six sophisticated New Yorkers who came to vacation at their hotel. It is 
the story of the impact of an immemorial way of life on a restless modern 
group; and of the Gaylord’s daughter, Derry, at the threshold of womanhood, 
cruelly torn between the new and traditional, between the solidly engaging 
city lawyer, Peter, and her childhood sweetheart, Simon. Subtly, the 
characters reveal themselves; each develops, is influenced by the others, 
as the days pass; only the dull roar of the pounding surf and the sweep of the 
undulant dunes are unchanging, eternal. 

CARVER, C. H.; H. G. SLIKER; and M. H. BALL. America Today. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 570 pp. $4.80. 
This book of the Life in Literature series, is an anthology of literary selections 
that interpret significant aspects of America and its people—past, present, or 
future. It is one in a series of books which have been planned in terms of the 
present maturity and interests of student readers, their future interests and 
needs, and the desirability of relating the special values of literature to 
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other lines of student thought at each year’s level of school work ially 
in science and the social studies. In earlier years students are seeking to 
understand themselves and their relationships to their families and com- 
munities. At the eleventh and twelfth grades both their maturity and their 
academic work widen their concern to encompass their whole country and 
the rest of the world. 

Why this book, with its thematic organization, rather than a traditional 
chronological survey of American literature? First, no single book could 
possibly include—on the basis of the history of literary development, of 
individual authors, or of literary types—all the excellent imaginative writing, 
past and present, worthy of consideration for its interpretation of some aspect 
of American life and thought. Selection had to be made on one basis or 
another. Second, the experience with young people of high-school age has 
shown that they are most interested in the content and worth of what they 
read, in what the author has to say about the motives and outcomes of 
human life, and whether or not his ideas are significant to them in their 
present and future lives, rather than in examples of literary forms or in the 
eminence of the authors. Recognizing this fact about young people, selections 
of literary excellence that represent both time-honored and recent writers, 
grouped according to themes that emphasize the authors’ oa, gee of 
one or more characteristics and significant aspects of American life and re- 


lationship have been included. The selections were chosen in accordance with 
the policy of meeting the needs of increasingly mature young people. 

The generalizations implied by the theme titles were chosen as avoiding 
chauvinism yet stress qualities true of America and Americans and worthy 


of pride. They were selected, also, as implying the emphasis on aesthetic, 
emotional, personal attitudes, and experiences that are the concern of imagina- 
tive writing, which young people need to learn to read and respond to 
effectively. 

The selections include all the different types of short literary productions, 
each written to be complete in itself, not an incomplete excerpt from a full- 
length book. Their literary quality makes them worthy of careful reading and 
serious consideration. They enable young people to gain experience and added 
skill in reading different types of literary material. At the same time they 
enable students to discover how writers have interpreted similar s of 
American thought and action in different literary types. Young people them- 
selves have endorsed the selections enthusiastically for their interest and 
quality and because they have felt that the authors, whether past or present, 
are speaking directly to them in language they understand and find stimulat- 
ing about matters of genuine interest and importance in their present or future 
lives. 

Some of the selections in this book are relatively easy; others, relatively 
mature and difficult; the majority, of average reading difficulty. This balance 
is intended to meet average classroom conditions. 

In addition to reading such short works as are included in this book, 
students should, of course, be continuing their reading of full-length books. 
The book lists at the end of units are intended to stimulate and guide reading 
that will extend further the lines of thought represented in the book. Stu- 
dents will find suggestions for individual reading from libraries or bookstores; 
many of the titles are now available in inexpensive paper-covered editions. 

A substantial class program can be developed solely around the short selec- 
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tions in the book—reading and discussing them, writing about ideas they 
suggest. The unit book lists, however, may provide the basis of additional 
reading, discussion, and writing, carrying further the underlying themes of 
the book—even to the extent of an entire school year. 

The artists have worked very closely with the authors to create illustrations 
that will enhance interest and further understanding of the selections. They 
hope that these illustrations will be included in the teaching plans. Illustra- 
tions, cover design, page appearance, book size—all have been planned to bring 
to students a book chat will capture their interest by its inherent attractiveness 
and thereby encourage enthusiastic study. 

To focus attention on the selections themselves, the authors intentionally 
have included but few study suggestions in the student text. These few, 
furthermore, have been phrased to stir student readers to individual reflection, 
whether or not their ideas ever are discussed in class. 

In a supplementary booklet of aids for teachers are suggestions for class 
discussions and projects. These include suggestions for library projects, 
writing different types of material, language study, further reading, as well as 
questions and suggestions to aid in detailed class analysis and discussion of 
selection when that seems pertinent or even urgent. Some of these projects you 
must initiate. Most of them require participation by a whole class to be most 
effective. They were placed in the booklet rather than in the text so that 
they may assist teachers—but not supplant them—as teachers. At the back of 
this book are two indexes, one by author and title, the other by literary _ 
These will enable the teacher to plan his work according to whatever plan 
he prefers—whether by theme, author, or literary type. 

CATTON, BRUCE. America Goes to War. Middletown, Connecticut: 
Wesleyan University Press. 1958. 126 pp. $3. Beyond the historical fact, 
what is the meaning of the Civil War for America today? The war, says 
Pulitzer Prize-winning author Bruce Catton, marked America’s coming of age. 
“It was not an ending but a beginning . . . an opening chapter in the still 
unfinished story whose final outcome depends, somewhow, on whether you and 
I really believe in the things which, as American citizens, we suppose we 
believe in.” 

With anecdote, analysis, and analogy, the author places before us the 
spectacle of America arming both physically and ideo ary for this first 
modern war in the history of mankind. He describes what is meant by its 
being the “first modern war.” He portrays the citizen soldier, perhaps a less 
sophisticated American but, on whole, not at all unlike his modern 
counterpart. Facing the charge that the political leadership prolonged the 
Civil War, the author describes the political climate in which the nation 
lived, its weakness and its strength. He depicts the suspicion which clouded, 
then as now, the ultimate issues. And he characterizes the legacy the Civil 
War has left us. 

As we approach the centennial of the Civil War, much will be added to what 
has already been said and written about it. But nowhere will be found a better 
commentary than the author gives us here. He places the Civil War in its 
time, and in ours. Serving as an introduction to all Civil War reading, this 
book gives the broad sweep, not the battles and dates. It reveals “hard war,” 
not the mere achat drum tolls, the flags, and the ring of romantic 
names. It is informal and it is immensely informative . . . written by a man 
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who, above all others, has made the Civil War alive to our time. It will give 
greater meaning to all you know about the Civil War, and all you will read. 

CHASE, M. E. Sailing the Seven Seas. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street. 1958. 166 pp. $2.24. This book is the fascinating 
true story of sea-going New England families and the packets, East India men 
and swift clipper ships on which they journeyed to distant ports. The children 
who were lucky enough to sail with their parents had the ocean for their home 
and the whole world for their geography book. Their mother taught them to 
read and write, the first mate taught them navigation, and the sea itself, with 
its storms and icebergs and dangerous shoals, taught them courage and 
endurance. Here is a book as fresh and salty as an ocean breeze, as spicy as 
the ginger, cloves, and frangrant sandalwood ‘which sometimes constituted part 
of the cargo. America has always had a roud st gece tradition; and some 
of its proudest moments will be found in 

CHILDS, MARQUIS. Eisenhower: ome Hero. New York 17: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 750 Third Avenue. 1958. 320 pp. $4.75. When 
a boy from Abilene, from the wrong side of the tracks, becomes the triumphant 
hero of history’s greatest war and president of the United States, he no longer 
belongs to himself; he is the captive of the people who made him hero and 
president. Who is the leader and who the led? 

Dwight David Eisenhower's life and leadership are brought under close 
scrutiny in this study by one of the nation’s most widely read and r ed 
newspapermen. The author searches out the roots of this man in Abilene, 
West Point, Fort Sam Houston, and the Philippines, to discover what brou — 
him to the post of allied commander. Ike's flashing grin became fami 
to the world. But what happened to the general when he became the presi- 
dent? If Eisenhower is a captive hero, who captured him? The author con- 
siders the men who put him in office and influenced his policies—George 
Humphrey, Jim Hagerty, Sherman Adams, John Foster Dulles, and Richard 
Nixon. Has Eisenhower been a strong or a weak president? This is the first 
extensive critical survey of Eisenhower and his administration. It is a vivid, 
comprehensive, and discerning book about the best-known—and least-known 
—man in America. 

CHUTE, MARCHETTE. Stories from Shakespeare. New York 22: New 
American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1959. 320 
pp. 75¢. The author tells the story of Shakespeare’s plays in her own words 
and follows the sequence of stage action. 

COOPER, EDMUND. Tomorrow's Gift. New York 3: Ballantine Books, 
101 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 164 pp. 35¢. Ten stories of the future. 

CRAIB, RODERICK. A Picture History of U. S. Transportation on Rails, 
Roads and Rivers. New York 7: Simmons-Boardman Books, 30 Church Street. 
1958. 132 pp. (8%” x 11%”). Here is a fascinating pictorial history of 
American transportation. Taking as its starting point the more-or-less simul- 
taneous development of the steam locomotive and the camera, the book is a 
photographic record of the transportation that made our national growth pos- 
sible. The major emphasis is on the 19th century, ae concluding chap- 
ters bring the history up to date with action photographs of today’s trains, 
trucks, and planes. 

Most of the pictures in the volume show railroads and rem because 
the story of transportation in the 19th century is lar argely the story of railroad- 
ing. Other forms have not been overlooked. The development of river and 
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canals is traced, and there are interesting and unusual scenes of progress made 
on the highways. 

CUSHMAN, DAN. The Old Copper Collar. New York 3: Ballantine 
Books, 101 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 127 pp. 35¢. A novel about old Montana. 


DAVIES, HOWELL, editor. South American Handbook. New York 52: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue. 1958. 946 pp. $3. The in- 
creased interest in South America for business, pleasure, or adventure makes 
the handbook more useful than ever before. This 1958-1959 edition gives 
businessmen, tourists, and armchair travelers all the information they could 
possibly want. It includes eight maps in color as well as 36 maps in black and 
white keyed to the text. A 14-page index locates the desired information in 
seconds. 

There are detailed surveys of all the countries of South America, as well 
as constantly revised sections on Central America, Mexico, and Cuba. A 29- 
page general introduction gives the reader valuable hints and data on the 

ples of Latin America, seasons for visits, travel in South America, hygiene 
and health, suitable clothing, employment in South America, and Spanish and 
Portuguese terms. 

Histories of each country and the larger cities are included, as well as 
sections and data on industries, economy, churches, hotels, parks, food and 
drink, banks, night clubs, culture and entertainment, sports, education, etc. 
Information for visitors includes air services, health, cost of living, flora and 
funa, public holidays, and where to get local information. 


DEMPSEY, DAVID. All That Was Mortal. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 480 pp. $4.95. The author tells 
of three generations of the Rankin family and their rise in society from humble 
beginnings in 1889 to success and prosperity in 1924. But he has also painted 
with telling strokes a vibrant portrait of the Middle West during the two 
decades following the turn of the century. The Fourth of July festivities, the 
revivial meeting, the church picnic, the excursion ride—all the drama and 
vigor of small town life in this period have been captured by an author who 
has drawn upon his own Illinois background to recreate the physical and 
spiritual landscape he knows and loves. 

The story of the Rankins is told through a large and varied cast of charac- 
ters: Clara and Mabel, the Rankin sisters, complete opposites yet, through a 
strange twist of fate, destined to change places in life; Hannah Rankin, their 
mother, whose ambition dominates the lives of the two girls; Myles, her hus- 
band, who pays the highest price a man can pay for the success of his family; 
the Rankin son, John Willard, who rejects his mother’s values to search for 
his own idealistic conception of truth. 


DOWDEY, CLIFFORD. Death of a Nation. New York 22: Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue. 1958. 414 pp. $5. Confederate forces 
invaded the North in the waning days of June 1863. On the first three days of 
July, a momentous battle was fought at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. For three 
days two great armies—the Confederates under Robert E. Lee, the Union troops 
under George Meade—were locked in violent combat. This is the story of the 
Confederate role in that battle. It is a narrative of great detail and power 
and a searching examination of the reasons for the ultimate defeat of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. 
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DUGGAN, ALFRED. Three’s Company. New York 16: Coward-Mc- 
Cann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue. 1958. 286 pp. $3.95. Respectability was 
the only guide for Marcus Aemilius Lepidus. According to the far from 
respectable Clodia, Lepidus might have made himself King of Rome after 
Caesar’s murder, but he was much too conventional to take advantage of the 
opportunity. Instead he let himself be used by red-faced, broke, disreputable 
Anthony and cold-blooded ambitious Octavius. Lepidus was both stuffly 
correct and impossible well-bred, and so he served as a perfect “front” behind 
which Anthony and Octavius could develop their own schemes, a go-between 
that both could trust as they could not trust each other. 

This is the story of a man who, guided only by his deep-grained instinct 
for doing the Righ Thing, became a pawn in a game far larger and more 
chancey than he could understand. It is also an altogether fascinating picture 
of one of the most exciting periods in history. It is not too much to say that 
it is the finest novel yet written by this author. 

EPSTEIN, SAM and BERLY. The First Book of Italy. New York 22: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 575 Lexington Avenue. 1959. 68 pp. $1.95. Here is a 
fascinating introduction to the country that has given the world some of its 
greatest artists, musicians, sciei, «sts, inventors, and navigators. The authors 
take the reader from ancient times to the present in a land where modern 
traffic roars past the lovingly preserved ruins of ancient cities, where crafts- 
men practice the skills of their ancestors in the shadows of up-to-date factories, 
and primitive hill villages look down on fields cultivated by the newest meth- 
ods and equipment. 

Italy, home of the Catholic Church, is the Mecca of Catholics all over the 
world. Artists, scholars, students, and tourists arive there by the thousands 
every year to study and marvel at treasures to be found nowhere else. In 
simple, vivid prose, the authors present all the color and variety of that great 
country where the very old and the very new exist side by side. 

ESPY, H.C. Quiet, Yelled Mrs. Rabbit. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, E. Washington Square. 1958. 251 pp. $3.75. In telling about her 
life with four daughters and one son, the author highlights occasions and 
phases of growing-up that are bell-ringers in every family. Remember those 
outlandish immigrants from Never Never Land—the tots under five with 
X-ray eyes? The summer with the in-laws that was parlayed by five cases of 
mumps into a six-month visit? The experiment in country living? The 
teenage part when you defied custom, barred gate crashers, and became a 
heroine to your daughter and community? And that special time when eight- 
year-old Joanna read aloud her original rabbit story on parents’ day and 
everybody knew it was really the Espy family story, and your ears grew longer 
with every “Quiet, Yelled Mrs. Rabbit?” 

FAST, HOWARD. Spartacus. New York 16: Crown Publishers, Inc., 
419 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 373 pp. $3.95. This is the story of the great slave 
revolt against the Roman Republic—a rebellion that almost succeeded in 
destroying the might of Rome—and of the valiant gladiator who led the re- 
bellion and became an immortal hero to the oppressed everywhere and in 
every age. From the beginning, Spartacus, the slave from Thrace, was a man 
who could not be broken. Naked, armed only with a knife, he fought in the 
arena for the amusement of the decadant, aristocratic Romans—the gilded youth 
and the sated connoisseurs who sought always new pleasures and new sensa- 
tions. When he could stand the tyranny and the degradation no longer, 
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Spartacus broke free and gathered behind him an army of nearly fifty 
thousand slaves. For four, years they fought and defeated all the proud 
legions that Rome could throw against them and almost achieved a total 
victory. 

Set in the lush magnificence of the Roman Republic, this book presents in 
scenes of blazing realism the pomp, the brutality, the graceful living, the 
debauchery, and the outrageous perversions that comprised the life of the 
dying Roman aristocracy. The author contrasts the squandered wealth, the 
immorality and amorality of the patrician with the hopeless, pain-ridden 
squalor of the slave who was lower in the Roman scale of values than a beast. 
It was Spartacus who brought to the slave belief in his own dignity and the 
courage to fight for it. 


FELLNER, RUDOLPH. Opera Themes and Plots. New York 20: Simon 
and Schuster, Inc., 630 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 366 pp. $5.95. This book 
presents the great works of operatic literature. It recognizes that opera is 
basically a wedding of drama and music, and on every page you meet both 
bride and groom on equal terms. On the right-hand pages you will always 
find very important action of the characters described, every important speech 
(or aria or duet) summarized. On the left-hand pages you will find the precise 
musical quotations that accompany each of these actions and speeches, together 
with the opening words, when the passage is sung, of the actual libretto at that 
point. 

An ingenious but simple and easy-to-follow system of numbering enables 
the reader to follow both the action and music of every phase of the opera 
from the Overture or Prelude to the falling of the final curtain. It thus be- 
comes possible to follow all the details of an opera during a stage, phono- 
graph, or radio performance as it is being played, or to familiarize oneself 
intimately with both the drama and the music before a performance, or to 
study the use of themes in relationship to the drama even more easily and 
simply than one could with a full score. 


FERNALD, J. C. English Grammar Simplified, revised edition. New York 
10: Funk and Wagnalls Company, 153 East 24th Street. 1957. 284 pp. 
$2.50. This is a handy reference for those who need a simple, immediate 
answer whenever a doubtful point arises in their use of English. 


FERRY, E. S. Symbolism in Flower Arrangement. New York 11: ‘The 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 159 pp. $4.95. This book adds 
a new dimension to the increasingly popular hobby of ffower arranging; for 
flower arrangements can be endowed with meaning as well as beauty of design. 
The Japanese have long been masters of symbolism as a part of artistic en- 
deavor, and in other countries, too, special significance is given to floral com- 
ponents—branches, leaves, and flowers. 

This book not only reflects the author’s training in the classical schools of 
flower arrangement in Japan, but also his extensive and devoted research in 
flower lore throughout the world. The author explains the symbolic meaning 
of some 200 different plants. In addition, he lists the plant materials and 
accessories that express in the language of flowers, particular emotions and 
sentiments. The reader will learn how to “say” welcome home, many happy 
years, and other greetings in flower arrangements that are artistically pleasing 
as well as enriched by symbolic meaning. 
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The book also contains many practical hints for flower arrangers. In an 
appendix, the author describes the fascinating process of becoming a Flower 
Master in a classical Japanese school. To supplement the author’s own photo- 
graphs, Mrs. Makoto Kajiwara has created, especially for this book, three 
symbolic Japanese arrangements in the modern manner. 

FINCH, H. R.; HARRISON BELL; and ANNA BROCHICK. Spelling 
for You. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Educational Book Division, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 1959. 124 pp. $2.24. This is a practical easy-to-use text for 
teaching spelling in the high school. The main section of the book concen- 
trates on 630 words must frequently misspelled. Ten words are studies in each 
lesson; the student sees the word ied die it divided into syllables, reads 
it in a sentence, studies an interesting part of the word and writes the word. 
Lesson-by-lesson reviews and cumulative reviews reinforce the spelling taught. 
Similar study of selected words from social studies, science, and mathematics 
is also provided. In another section of the book, spelling rules, dictionary study, 
and handwriting are discussed. A challenging list of “demons” for the best 
spellers is published on the last pages. Here is a classroom text that will help 
every student in grades 9 through 12 spell better. 

FINE, BENJAMIN. How To Be Accepted by the College of Your Choice. 
Great Neck, New York: Channel Press, 159 Northern Boulevard. 1958. 144 
pp. $3.95. As many as nine out of ten high-school graduates applying for 
admission today to institutions of higher learning are rejected by the colleges 
of their first choice. Competition, overcrowding, heightened standards, and 
increased quota systems have combined to create this heartbreaking situation. 
The former education editor of the New York Times has written a de- 
tailed guide designed to show the young reader how he can be accepted by 
the college he selects. 

How important are recommendations? Will intervention by an alumnus 
help a candidate? Are racial or religious quota systems employed? Do extra- 
curricular activities enhance the mediocre student's chances for acceptance? 
Should the applicant visit the campus? And if so, with or without his parents? 
Almost a thousand accredited colleges have answered these and other searching 
questions in frank detail for the first time; and from their replies and on- 
campus research, Dr. Fine has built his step-by-step explanation of successful 
application for college admission. 

In two chapters of exceptional importance, the author describes the College 
Entrance Examination Board tests, and shows how scores on these crucial 
examinations can be raised by as many as 100 points. Other sections of 
direct guidance cover the personal interview, letters of recommendation, the 
student autobiography required by most application forms, obtaining scholar- 
ship or loan assistance, and ten other vital + a of applying for admission to 
a college. And a special 32-page “College Fact Finder” concludes the book, 
showing precisely what standards are employed at each of 967 accredited 
colleges and universities, and describing important aspects of each institution. 


FRANK, J. P. Marble Palace. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 501 
Madison Avenue. 1958. 326 pp. $5. In Washington, D. C., in a marble 
palace, nine men sit, making their contribution to the destinies of 170 million 
people. What can this little number actually do? How little able we are 
to answer this question has been brought home to us in many national crises— 
for instance, when Andrew Jackson said: “John Marshall has made his 
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decision, now let him enforce it,” and much more recently in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. 

This is a wonderfully lively book about the Supreme Court, quite unlike any 
other. Essentially it is the story of the Court and how it works seen from 
the inside. It shows what work the “nine old men” do, how they do it, and 
what political, personal, or other motives come into play. All this is presented 
in a colorful framework of Court history and amusing anecdotes. 

The book is as informative as it is entertaining. In the broadest sense, this 
book deals with the practicalities of power not with legal theory. It shows 
the impact of the Court’s power on American life through the decisions it 
makes and the way it enforces them. 

The author tells us how the Justices are chosen, how lawyers persuade 
the Court to their view, how the Justices confer among themselves, negotiate 
to consolidate their views, write opinions, concurring opinions, and dissents. 
We are shown the idiosyncrasies of many famous Justices, living and dead, 
and how their personalities were accommodated by their brothers. The 
author writes frankly about their relations with one another (including some 
famous quarrels), and about their tendency to form cliques and blocs. 

We are then given vivid panoramas of the kinds of work the Court does: 
as an umpire in the fights among the other parts of the government; in respect 
to freedom of speech, press, religion; in regard to business and prosperity; in 
regard to foreign relations and the jurisdiction over the military. 

HALL, OAKLEY. Warlock. New York 22: The Viking Press, 625 Madi- 
son Avenue. 1958. 479 pp. $4.95. This is the big novel that some day was 
bound to come out of our proud Western tradition, our story frontier past. 
It is the story of a lonely marshal who was as much outside the law as the 
terrorists he was hired to destroy, and of the town he tried to rid of violence. 
Drawing on events known to have happened on the Southwest frontier of the 
1880's, the author not only has brought to life one of the most vivid periods of 
our national history, but also has done it with a storytelling impact of a rare 
order. 

When the tale opens, Warlock, a territorial mining settlement, is in a state 
of virtual siege at the hands of a gang of desperado cattle rustlers led by a 
wanton killer. With no means of law enforcement other than a deputy sheriff, 
a Citizens Committee takes over and hires a “peace” officer, Clay Blaisedell, 
renowned gunman. The novel's action spans the year during which he is 
Warlock’s marshal—a year that begins in fear and desperation and ends in a 
holocaust of violence. Blaisedell, fearless and rightheous, ignites this tragic 
chain of events when he kills a man by mistake, unleashing treacheries, at- 
tempted lynchings, murders, and “walks” to kill down the main street. 

HANSEN, HARRY, editor. The World Almanac. New York 15: New 
York World-Telegram and The Sun, 125 Barclay Street. 1959. 896 pp. Paper, 
$1.35; cloth, $2. (plus 10¢ for postage). American scientific skill made 1958 
a year of great accomplishments. This annual survey cites the successful 
placing of satellites in orbit, the first big try for the moon, and the voyages of 
the nuclear submarines, Nautilus and Skate, under the North Pole as proof of 
the resurgence of American technical capacities. 

More influential on the home front, however, says the Almanac, was 
the election that turned onto a victory for the Democrats in many states yet 
lost them New York, where the Republican candidate, Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, trounced the Democrat, Averill Harriman, by a majority of more than 
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500,000 votes, and took the spotlight as a possible contender for the Re- 
publican Presidential nomination in 1960. 

Next in importance was the quick turn of the recession of early 1958 
into the partial recovery of the fall. Actually, this had the greatest effect 
on the general welfare, cutting down unemployment and engendering 
optimism concerning the future economy. 

In the foreign field, the Almanac finds the United States successfully held 
the peace in the Middle East by its despatch of the Marines to Lebanon in con- 
formity with the Eisenhower Doctrine. Here this annual reference volume 
has much turbulence to report: the assassination of the King of Iraq; the 
military coup in the Sudan; the threats against King Hussein of Jordan and 
the British interests in Kuwait and Aden; the welding of Syria and Egypt into 
the new United Arab Republic with the adherence of Yemen and the maneuver- 
ing of President Nasser between the Soviet Union and the West to gain 
advantages for his pan-Arabian program. 

The World Almanac for 1959 publishes many new tables of statistics and 
descriptive matter. Among the latest information in the book is the complete 
list of cardinals of the Roman Catholic Church, with the 23 named by Pope 
John XXIII; a report on the first sample religious census taken by the U. S. 
government, with its estimates of membership in the major denominations; 
population returns for many cities that had special censuses in 1957-58, and a 
roster of Federal and state officials and government agencies. 

Of importance to every citizen is the department devoted to social security, 
which gives a clear summation of what every citizen can expect and how much 
he must pay in withholding tax, plus the law of 1958 increasing the basic 
amounts and extending disability benefits. Here also are the new postal 
rates for all classes of mail and for domestic and foreign use. The World 
Almanac reports the highlights of wage increases, the roster of labor unions, 
the settlements in the motor car industry and the new Federal law requiring 
disclosure of welfare and pension plans. 

Alaska, the 49th state, gets major recognition in the Almanac. The 
volume also describes the advances in space navigation, satellites and rocketry; 
the reorganization of the Department of Defense; the new National Aero- 
nautics and Space Act. 

Packed with information are the pages devoted to a report on the 
Sports Events of 1958. Here are the results of the World Series between the 
Milwaukee Braves and New York Yankees, the records and batting averages 
of players in the major leagues, Olympic records through the years, and 
reports from every major field of sport and many minor ones, including the 
1958 football season, horse racing and the races for the America’s Cup. 

From the eclipses of the sun and moon to the tides; from the wonders of the 
ancient world to the massive new bridges and tall buildings of the modern age; 
from theaters and entertainers to the laboratories where medical science copes 
with the physical ills of mankind—this is the range in the annual encyclopedia. 

HARDING, WALTER, and CARL BODE, editors. The Correspondence 
of Henry David Thoreau. New York 3: New York University Press, 32 Wash- 
ington Plaza. 1958. 686 pp. $12.50. This is the first collected edition of 
Thoreau’s letters to appear in more than fifty years and the first attempt at a 
complete edition of his correspondence. The editors have tried to include an 
accurate and unabridged text not only of every surviving letter written by 
Thoreau, but also every known letter written to him. 
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As a whole, the book forms a kind of biography, a life in letters, of one o! 
America’s classic authors. Thoreau is, of course, one of the masters of Ameri- 
can prose, and his letters have been recognized as a valued part of his work 
since the early partial edition of them edited by Emerson was published in 
1865. bogs the many hitherto uncollected or unpublished letters in this 
book, new light is shed on Thoreau in college, at Walden, in love, struggling 
to establish himself as a man of letters, surveying, lecturing, moralizing, 
asserting his independence. 

HORAN, J. D. Seek Out and Destroy. New York 16: Crown Publishers, 
Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 302 pp. $3.95. During the latter years of 
the Civil War, a mystery raider of the Confederate Navy wrought tremendous 
havoc on Union shipping, ar cong gga vessels, taking prizes and prisoners 
on every ocean, and destroying entire Union whaling fleet in Alaskan 
waters. This book is a novel about the amazing two-year adventure of the 
Confederate raider Lee (which Civil War buffs will identify as the Shenan- 
doah), her captain, her men, her hardships, her mutinies, her victories, and 
her nearmiss in fulfilling her mission to achieve a compromise peace for the 
Confederacy. 

In this novel the author tells the story of Kit Dunboyne, the executive 
officer of the Lee—arrogant and self-centered, yet the darling of the Con- 
federate South for his daredevil exploits as a blockade-runner prior to his 
joining the ship. After accepting the post of the Lee’s executive officer, 
Dunboyne travels to Liverpool where, in secret, the iron raider is being built, 
and finds himself in the savage “war within a war” of intrigue, espionage and 
murder which surrounded the building and launching of the Lee. 

From the beginning the Lee is a hellship ordered to “seek out and destroy” 
Union shipping. In a crashing sea battle, ie sinks the powerful Union cruiser, 
the Kearney. Later in the Sea of Okhotsk off Siberia, the Lee burns the entire 
New Bedford whaling fleet of sixty-five ships, then sails on like a marauding 
wolf, riding out battles, storms, and mutinies. 

Based on documents hitherto unpublished and still officially sealed in Liver- 
pool, London, and Washington, Horan has written a powerful drama of a 
savage sea-raider of the Civil War and her fantastic seventy-two-thousand- 
mile voyage across the seas. 

HOUGH, H. B. Great Days of Whaling. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street. 1958. 184 pp. $2.24. Here is an exciting book about 
the golden age of American whaling. The reader comes aboard for a whole 
series of adventures, as he sails the Atlantic, the Indian Ocean, the far 
Pacific, and the Arctic. Much of the material is drawn from manuscripts and 
other unpublished sources. Several of these dramatic stories of whaling are 
here assembled for the first time. The author grew up in New Bedford among 
whaling people, when whaleships were still being fitted for voyages to far seas. 

HOUGH, RICHARD. The Fleet That Had To Die. New York 22: The 
Viking Press, 625 Madison Avenue. 1958. 232 pp. $3.95. The fleet and the 
admiral were Russian; the war was the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-1905; the 
battle was at Tsu-Shima, lying between Japan and Korea. The fleet consisted 
mostly of obsolete vessels, manned by reluctant and ill-trained sailors, who 
were led by the passionate determination of their admiral on a presumably 
impossible voyage from the Baltic around Africa, across the Indian Ocean, and 
into the Asian waters where they were destroyed by Admiral Togo and his 
superbly trained Japanese squadrons. This victory ended the war, marked 
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Japan’s emergence as a world power, and helped set off the first Russian 
revolution. 

HOWARTH, DAVID. Sledge Patrol. New York 3: Ballantine Books, 
101 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 160 pp. 35¢. The epic ordeal of seven men left in 
the desolate Arctic to fight a German invasion. 

HUNTINGTON, ELLSWORTH. Mainsprings of Civilization. New 
York 22: New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 501 Madison 
Avenue. 1959. 672 pp. 75¢. A famous, scientist argues that heredity, 
geography, and climate determine a nation’s history and shape its culture. 

HUTCHISON, RUTH. The New Pennsylvania Dutch Cook Book. New 
York 16: Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street. 1958. 256 pp. $3.95. The 
success of the first edition of this book has encouraged the author to add 135 
new recipes to her collection, including much Moravian material. Here are 
the famous Pennsylvania Dutch specialities, like sauerbraten, scrapple, hexel 
and mummix, Schnitz un Knepp, the sweets and sours, and the profusion of 
breads and desserts so characteristic of the region. 

Ever since George Washington learned about Pennsylvania Dutch cooking 
at Valley Forge and took his cook back to Mount Vernon with him, these foods 
have been growing in popularity. The author has spent years collecting 
her recipes and has made sure that they are not only the best and most 
authentic, but also that the dishes are cookable in modern terms and pleasing 
to modern tastes. Most of her recipes come from the old hand-written cook 
books of bygone days, and all have been carefully tested. 

The author’s introduction, as well as her notes and comments, provide much 
fascinating background information on the Pennsylvania Dutch history 
and customs. Written especially for this edition, the new material is as charm- 
ing and authentic as the drawings by Tim Palmer which illustrate the book. 

JAMES, A. P., and C. M. STOTZ. Drums in the Forest. Pittsburgh: 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 1958. 235 pp. $3.50. Over two 
centuries ago decisions were being made at the Forks of the Ohio that were 
to affect the entire course of American colonization and thus change the 
history of the world. The authors of this book give the reasons why “the 
Point” became the pivotal scene for “Defense in the Wilderness” and eventual 
“Decision at the Forks.” 

Dr. James, Professor Emeritus of History, University of Pittsburgh, and 
author of Writings of General John Forbes and The Ohio Company—Its Inner 
History, among other authoritative historical works, presents the beginning 
scenes of the historical drama that began in the wooded hills of Western 
Pennsylvania before the first white traders came. 

Charles Morse Stotz, Fellow of the American Institute of Architects, whose 
avocation is historical restoration, spent more than ten years in research, 
consulting the military archives of America and Europe to assemble the ma- 
terial presented in this book, the first full-length publication to offer a basic 
knowledge of the origins and development of the pre-Revolutionary forts 
in America. A special feature of interest to many is the section on the 
Gardens of Fort Pitt, the beginning of agriculture in the district. 

JOHNSON, ROSSITER. Campfires and Battlefields. New York: The 
Blue and Grey Press. 1958. 544 pp. (9%4” x 135”). $15. This is a pictorical 
narrative of the Civil War. It is reproduced exactly as the sought-after and 
long-out-of-print original edition. There are over 1,000 illustrations of battle 
scenes, cartoons, songs, Brady photographs, maps, etc. It is a panorama of the 
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momentous events of the Civil War. The book outlines the causes leading 
up to the war; it recreates in authentic detail the violent battles on land 
and sea; it portrays the military leaders and the fierce fighting foot soldier 
and cavalryman; the hero and the reward; etc. Included also is detailed 
information regarding the weapons used by both sides, their fortifications and 
a, the field hospitals, the nurses, and the wounded who died in the 
ospitals. This is a valuable narrative—pictorial history, in fact a collector's 
item that is a prize for anyone to possess. 

KAI-SHEK, CHIANG. Soviet Russia in China. New York 3: Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, 101 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 432 pp. $6. “In presenting this 
record to the public,” writes President Chiang Kai-shek, “though I am filled 
with mixed feelings, my confidence in the future of the Republic of China 
is absolutely unshaken. On the one hand, China is the first nation to taste the 
bitterness of ‘co-existence” with Communists, and our experience of dealin 
with them is also the longest. Though we had a clear idea of the intrigues a 
subversive designs of International Communism, and though our anti-Com- 
munist policy was firm and clear-cut, yet we failed to win the support of 
people at home or to enlist the sympathy of friendly powers abroad. We were 
thus condemned while we were on the mainland to reverses on the way and 
failure at the end. The reader will surely sense in between the lines the blood 
of our martyrs, both soldiers and civilians, who died heroically in the 
struggle, or the tears of those who are right now resolutely carrying on the 
crusade against the world’s greatest evil. 

“On the other hand, I can justly claim that during my 30-odd years of 
struggle against Communism, I have consistently tried to serve my country and 
my people in accordance with Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s teachings. I firmly believe 
that every Chinese should endeavor to save the nation, and thereby to save 
himself, through taking part in China’s National Revolution. And the only 
way open to us is to reaffirm our faith in the Three People’s Principles 
despite the catastrophic setbacks we have suffered thus far. This is particularly 
important since our anti-Communist struggle is basically ideological in nature.” 

KALTENBORN, H. S.; S. A. ANDERSON; and H. H. KALTENBORN. 
Basic Mathematics. New York 10: The Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th 
Street. 1958. 402 pp. $4.75. Many students entering college learn to their 
surprise that their Gendinies of high-school mathematics is inadequate for 
their desired program of studies. Students planning to enter engineering or to 
major in the national sciences often find that they lack sufficient knowledge of 
algebra. Students planning to major in business or some social science find 
that they need a working knowledge of basic mathematics for later professional 
courses, such as finance, statistics, and economics. Students planning to teach 
or to major in a liberal arts Bry find that they are required to include 
basic mathematics as a part of their general education. 

This book is intended as a text for a foundation course for these types of 
students. This foundation course serves as preparation for the traditional 
freshman courses (college algebra, trigonometry, analytic geometry) for 
students in engineering or the natural sciences. It serves equally well as 
a preparatory course for equivalent freshman courses in “universal” or “modern” 
mathematics for students in liberal arts or the social sciences. It provides a 
suitable terminal course in mathematics for those who are studying business, 
medical arts, liberal arts, and education. 
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This book assumes no knowledge of mathematics beyond simple arithmetic. 
Hence, it may be used to supply the basic skills in mathematics for those 
students who did not study this subject in high school, and it may be used 
to supplement the mathematical knowledge of those students who have for- 
gotten part of their previously learned skills. 

The text stresses understanding of basic principles as well as mastery of 
mechanical procedures. Since understanding is improved by knowing why 
proper procedures are followed, the text gives reasons for the basic rules. 
Formal proofs are included if they are within the grasp of the student at this 
stage of his instruction. The text is sufficiently detailed so that a student may 
learn the content through self-study. 

Frequent examples illustrate the procedures to be followed in ~—s 
the basic rules. A large number of exercises is provided since mastery of 
principles and techniques comes only with practice. The odd-numbered and 
the even-numbered exercises form equivalent lists of paired problems. Answers 
are given in an appendix for the odd-numbered exercises. 

This book offers considerable flexibility in teaching, according to the 
student’s competence in mathematics and the purpose of the particular course. 
For students who need to start with Chapter 1, a suitable half-year course 
would cover the first ten chapters, possibly with the omission of Chapter 5 
and some portions of Chapter 9. A full-year course for these students would 
continue with Chapter 11, and then be completed with subjects selected as 
desired, and mnaie to time available, form the later chapters on progres- 
sions, interest and annuities, binomial theorem, curve tracing, trigonometry, 
and statistics. 

For students with better foundation in high-school mathematics, a half- 
year or full-year course may begin with any necessary review material from 
the first ten chapters. These chapters include some topics which are probably 
unfamiliar to the student (e.g., notation in Chapter 4, slide rule in Chapter 5, 
variation in Chapter 6, function concept in Chapter 9). Since these topics 
are interesting and valuable in themselves, they may be studied along with the 
review, both for variety and for possible later use. The course may be com- 
pleted, as suggested above, according to special needs and available time. 

KARSH, BERNARD. Diary of a Strike. Urbana, Illinois: The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press. 1958. 196 pp. $3.50. Saylor—the fictitious name for an 
actual town—perhaps your town—was a quiet community until its inhabitants 
found themselves swept up in a violent conflict—a labor strike—one of the 
most highly publicized but least studied social phenomena of our time. The 
strike lasted four months and left in its wake shattered family relationships, 
broken friendships, and damaged property. This is the story of that strike, its 
effects upon the individuals directly and indirectly involved, upon the com- 
pany, and upon the entire community. It also is the story of how a union is 
organized, how a strike is conducted, and how differences finally are resolved, 
with the key role of the professional union organizer in these processes high- 
lighted. The names of all persons and places have been changed, but nothing 
else has been altered. The events are true. The people are real. 

In the dramatic play-by-play account of the organizing campaign and 
strike, the reader is taken behind closed doors and to the picket lines to hear 
verbatim comments from professional union officials, strikers, non-strikers, 
fence-sitters, company officials, city officials, and townspeople. From the 
time the first steps are taken toward organizing the workers in the Saylor 
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Company, he sits in on meetings where strategy is planned, changed, and 
changed again according to the events of the mement. 

Because the strike followed so closely upon the organizing campaign— 
indeed, constituted an integral part of it—the account throws a great deal of 
light upon the organizing process, the tactics of the union organizer, and the 
influences or social pressures that lead particular workers to join the union 
or to oppose it, to become strikers or strikebreakers. 

The processes by which the Saylor strike developed and the explanations for 
them are of generic importance in understanding more about the complex 
world trade unions, organizers, strikes, and their resolution. The report and 
analysis of the strike process, from the inception of the union through its 
establishment as an integral part of the community, also contribute to a 
greater understanding of the behavior of individuals in groups—their motiva- 
tions, their reactions, and their adjustments to a conflict and its aftermath. 

KIRTLAND, ELIZABETH. Buttons in the Back. New York 17: The 
Vanguard Press, 424 Madison Avenue. 1958. 160 pp. $3.50. “My brothers 
say I look like two big eyes on the end of a stick. My face is little and brown 
and my legs are thin and long. I'm sitting in the treehouse—all by myself I'm 
sitting in the treehouse in our orchard and I've got my magic potion in a 
catchup bottle right beside me. My stomach is shivering like the cotton wood 
leaves Tonk I'm thinking hard about my future life as a circus rider. I've 
decided gold stars on pink tulle for my skirt, not blue tulle with silvery 
spangles. I’ve decided a white horse, not a black. This makes me know for 
sure I can’t go on forever being Ortrud. I hate it. My really name is Gertrude. 
I don’t like it too. It’s hard and flat, not blond and curly. It’s like potato 
bugs in a bottle and not like fireflies in the sky.” 

So begins one of the most beguiling of stories, a story of the true and the 
Bi. od of a little girl’s childhood. As glimmerin with warmth and 
brightness as a glowworm, as evocative of memories as the ticking of an old 
clock, the story of Ortrud may to some readers suggest a cross between Eloise 
and Where Did You Go? Out. But the author created a piquancy that has its 
own charm and loveliness. 

KREPPS, R. W. Earthshaker. New York 11: The Macmillan Company, 
60 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 320 pp. $3.95. The time is the turbulent period just 
before the turn of the century. The story is told against the rich, violent 
background of a country torn by a war between the Matabeles and the 
English, a country where strong and desperate men clash over the fortune in 
diamonds which can be made—and lost—overnight. 

Gabriel Decker is an American soldier of fortune, a former Indian scout, 
who has come to Victoria, South Africa, in search of a huge cache of apr 
which belongs to Lobengula, the massive, majestic Matabele king. His 
are altered by the action of Ernst Prinsloo, a treacherous Boer farmer w 
also after the diamonds, and by Ernst’s young English wife, Maria, who finds 
in Decker an outlet for her reckless and restless spirit. Most important, 
Decker comes to feel a growing sense of loyalty to Lobengula himself whose 
primitive but heroic stature is revealed as he guides his people on an epic 
trek northward to new territory. 

KRUTCH, J. W. Grand Canyon, Today and All Its Yesterdays. New 
York 16: William Sloane Associates, 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 292 pp. $5. 
Twenty years ago, the author went to the Grand Canyon for the first time. 
Its wonder and magnificence drew him back time and time again. He has lived 
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near it, explored and studied it in all its aspects. The result is an extraor- 
dinary book which says more, perhaps, than any other book that has ever 
been written about this spectacular creation of nature. 

As a spectacle the Grand Canyon attracts visitors from all over the world. 
Even more importantly, the Canyon is a biological unity and the most re- 
vealing single page of the earth’s history to be found on the face of the — 
Inevitably, there is something here for everyone: the layman, the geologist, 
the naturalist, the biologist, the botanist—and each aspect is part of a larger 
picture in which geology, climate, vegetation, and animal life are linked 
ery Nowhere are to be seen rocks older than those which form the 
sides of the Canyon’s inner gorge. From before the age of the dinosaur and 
trilobite to the present-day mule that takes tourists to the bottom of the gorge, 
it adds up to more than a billion years. 

The author made, in one day, the billion-year journey from the Achean 
rocks to the rim, and everyone, ialist and tourist alike, will follow en- 
thralled to see it with his eyes. The author also talks of the history—of the 
Spaniard, Cardenas, the first white man ever to see the Canyon in 1540; of the 
Americans, Ives, Merriam, Powell. He pays special tribute to Theodore 
Roosevelt who made the area a national park. 


LANE, F. C., et al. The World's History, third edition. New York 17: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 750 Third Avenue. 1958. 768 pp. $4.84. 
From the time it “was cold, bitingly cold” in a world of “vast, jagged ice sheets” 
to a time when man can command energy to propel him swiftly and safely 
under some remaining jagged ice sheets at the North Pole, all events have had 
causes. It is around the most pervasive of these causes that relevant happenings 
of the past have been grouped in this text. While still maintaining a progres- 
sion that is essentially chronological, this book presents the past in ten units, 
each of which deals with a major movement or force, and in chapters within 
every unit, each of which deals with significant events within the framework 
of a major force. 

This text carries the story of the world to such recent events as the 1958 
Iraqi revolution, the historic trip of the Nautilus beneath the polar ae 
and the orbiting of Soviet and American satellites. The final unit completely 
rewritten in this new edition, gives increased emphasis to the role of under- 
developed nations and to the greater problems of nationalism in areas which 
have been under colonial rule. 

The chapter-end study aids and the unit a have been com- 
pletely revised. The questions at the end of each chapter now deal more di- 
rectly with the material within the chapter and with its relationship to current 
problems. The map program, brought up to date for the third edition in the 
light of new information and changing political situations, is unusually ex- 
tensive and benefits from a sensible use of color. 

For examples of the “live” treatment of people in this book, 18 biographical 
sketches of representative figures are presented. The illustrations (some 35 
new ones have been added to this third edition) have been selected and 
assembled, often to form pictorial themes which illustrate contributions of 
people or highlight important forces in world history. The blending of 
geography with history throughout the text facilitates an understanding of 
how geographic pressures affect people and how people use geographic 
conditions for their own purposes. The 24 chronological charts help the 
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student to place himself in time. The 11 graphic charts translate complex 
concepts into more readily understandable ones. 

LARIAR, LAWRENCE, editor. Best Cartoons of the Year. New York 
16: Crown Publishers, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 128 pp. $2.95. This 
popular, best-selling annual, now a national institution, is recognized every- 
where as the country’s funniest collection of cartoons. Here, in the 17th 
anniversary edition, are 300 more hilarious cartoons representing the cream 
of the crop from leading national periodicals. 

Previous editions of this growingly acclaimed series have evoked such 
comments as: “A selection of some of the best humor that has appeared 
during the past year in the nation’s major magazines by most of the currently 
popular cartoon artists."—Oakland (California) Tribune. . . . “It is easy to 
agree with statements that “Best Cartoons of the Year, 1957’ is really America’s 
No. 1 funnybook with almost universal appeal. It is a view of America laugh- 
ing at itself.”"—Galesburg (Illinois) Register-Mail. . . . “A book of laughs.”— 
The Cleveland Press 

LARSEN, LUCINDA. Party Foods Book. Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton 
Printers, Ltd. 1958. 313 pp. $6.50. When planning and arranging a party, 
the hostess tells that she must prepare and serve something that is appealing 
and delicious and of her own making if she is to win the praise and acclaim of 
her guests. The secret lies in the gaining of the knowledge and the self- 
assurance of preparing delicacies for every festive occasion—for birthdays, 
teas and club affairs, for anniversaries, holiday parties, and dinners. 

In this book party foods of every description and to fit every occasion are 
described in detail. Select recipes are given in step-by-step sequence so 
that even the newest cook can follow the instructions with ease and accuracy. 
There are directions for a wide selection of cakes, plain and decorative frost- 
ings, all types of candies, an assortment of rolls, sweet rolls and coffee-cakes, 
plain and fancy cookies, pies, frozen desserts, puddings, Danish pastries, 
and a variety of novelty items. 

Patty’s wedding, Susie’s class, Bobby’s party, Mom and Dad’s golden 
wedding, Mamie’s club, Dad's friends—occasions such as these call for re- 
freshments whieh are delicious and prettily decorated. And this book, written 
in a new and simplified style, is a manual which should prove invaluable to 
the homemaker and to students, as well as to professional cakemakers and 
decorators, candymakers and caterers. Here are valuable recipes and complete 
instructions which tell how each occasion may be made an outstanding event. 

After thirty-five years of experience in preparing foods, especially pastries 
and candies of all kinds, and teaching classes, giving demonstrations, and serv- 
ing the public as a cateress and designer and maker of wedding cakes, 
the author has followed the advice of her many friends and has compiled a 
select group of choice recipes, mostly original, which are here made available 
for the first time. 

LAVENDER, DAVID. The Trail to Santa Fe. Boston 7: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street. 1958. 182 pp. $2.24. Somewhere beyond the 
shining mountains lay mysterious, forbidden Santa Fe. Young Lieutenant 
Zebulon Pike and his exploring party braved Indians, freezing weather, and 
the army of New Spain to reach that city, only to be seized, threatened, and 
driven away. Nothing, however, could long delay our westward expansion. 
When Mexico won independence from Spain, traders with pack animals and 
wagon trains endured thirst in the deserts, blizzards in the mountains, and 
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battles with fierce Apaches, Comanches, and Pawnees to bring merchandise to 
Santa Fe. They returned with rawhide bags filled with silver coins and gold 
dust. 

The Santa Fe Trail from Independence, Missouri, across Kansas, and then 
southwestward took its continual toll of lives. But brave young men in search 
of wealth and adventure made the round trip, year after year. Kit Carson 
was only sixteen when he hit the trail. Of the four Bent brothers who built 
their huge fort on one branch of the trail, two were in their teens. This is the 
true story of the Santa Fe Trail, of the turbulent explorers, traders, and 
fighters surging westward. It is the well-told, accurate record of an exciting 
era which will live again for every reader who turns these pages. 

LEE, W. S. God Bless Our Queer Old Dean. New York 16: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1959. 256 pp. $3.95. In this amusing, 
authentic account of what makes college machinery go round, the author offers 
a reappraisal of the American dean and his complicated job—the dean as con- 
tact man, counselor, confessor, disciplinarian, benefactor, scapegoat. He 
writes nostalgically of the old “intutive” deans like Briggs of Harvard. “Tommy 
Arkle” of Illinois, Hawkes of Columbia, Gauss of Princeton, Coulter of Purdue, 
Goodnight of Wisconsin, Straub of Oregon, and brings the reader up to date 
by introducing the modern, trained ialist known as the Student Personnel 
Administrator or Vice-President in charge of student services. 

Alumni of any college and of any generation will be startled to find them- 
selves cast in the chapters; anxious ts hoping by hook or crook to get a 
son into college in an era of crowded campuses will find the right kind of 


counsel here; and both perspective students and those currently enrolled will 
be rewarded with a new interpretation of the man who is in a position to offer 


them the best kind of assistance. 

LINDHOLM, R. W., and PAUL DRISCOLL. Our American Economy. 
New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1959. 512 pp. $4.36. In this 
book, the student walks into the course through the door of a supermarket 
and is helped to see this familiar sight through the eyes of an economist. 
Starting from familiar ground such as this, he moves on to less familiar and 
more abstract topics, but throughout, the major frame of reference is the 
student himself—his needs and wants—his own personal and family experiences 
—his potential “getting and spending” power. 

A general introductory chapter surveys the free economy of the United 
States and explores our sources of wealth. After studying the dynamics of our 
economy in Chapter 2, the student looks at himself first as a consumer, next 
as a potential home owner, a businessman, a wage earner, and a taxpayer. The 
text then goes on to present major concepts of money and banking, and 
concludes with Unit 7 which discusses business cycles, foreign trade, con- 
servation, agriculture, and the economic principles of Socialism and Com- 
munism. 

The dispersal of the national income is now commonly accepted as an 
important part of economic thinking and reporting. No modern economics 
textbook can ignore this fundamental fact. The authors of this book have used 
the idea of income flow as a point of departure early in the text and have made 
it an integral part of the treatment. 

An income-flow chart and its detailed explanation provide a graphic 
“map” of the flow of production, consumption, and gions The 
illustrates in some detail the various uses of income for purchases of goods 
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and services, for pes of taxes to governments, and for savings and in- 
vestment. Continual references back to this basic income-flow chart help 
develop a clearer understanding of the complex interrelationships of our 
American economy. 

Numerous special features go beyond the text material to give additional 
insights into economic principles. A full program of illustrations supports the 
reading text. In addition, original drawings by Saturday Evening Post 
cartoonist, Eric Gurney, illustrate several basic concepts with warmth and 
humor. Thirty-two clearly detailed charts and tables, all drawn especially 
for this book, illustrate important trends and principles. 

Carefully prepared exercises at the end of each chapter emphasize work 
beyond the textbook and continually relate economics to life. The “Check- 
ing Up” sections appear additionally within the chapters. 

LISSNER, IVAR. The Caesars. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
210 Madison Avenue. 1958. 377 pp. $5.95. Here is a penetrating factual 
and psychological study of the rulers of the Roman Empire from the time of the 
invasion of the Cimbri in 113 B. C. to the death of Constantine the Great, 
the first Christian emperior, in 337 A. D. It is a veritable living picture 
gallery of the widely varying assortment of personalities who ruled Rome in 
its days of greatest glory. And what a parade of magnificent, cruel, often mad, 
rulers the book affords. 

Readers of this book will find themselves witnessing Julius Caesar's ex- 
traordinary rise to power, Anthony and Cleopatra’s tempestuous love affair, the 
reign of Augustus, the wiles of Tiberius, the monstrous deeds of Caligula, the 
madness of Meor, the greed of Galba, the gluttony of Vitellius, the wit of 
Vespasian, the cruelty of Domitian, the humanity of Trajan, the bloody 
debauches of Commodus, the infamous vices practiced by Caracalla and 
Elagabalus. 

ugh this ever-changing, unfolding chronicle, the reader is given a 
vivid picture of 400 years of the history of the city of Rome, of the city’s 
daily life, and the ultra-sophisticated culture of the empire. The author's 
work is based on the latest research, yet he has also gone back again and 
again to the original Roman sources to allow the ancient historians, Tacitus, 
Sallust, Suetonius, etc., to speak for themselves. Here then are four centuries 
of Roman history filled with drama, with triumphs and grandeurs, depravities 
and virtues, with vices and genius and madness greater than mankind has ever 
known. 

LODGE, TOM. Beyond the Great Slave Lake. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 198 pp. $3.75. Fascinating 
and often hair-raising are the extraordinary adventures of this young English- 
man in the frozen wilds of the Canadian Northwest. Grandson of the great 
physicist, Sir Oliver Lodge, the author was eighteen when he set out for 
Canada in a spirit of adventure. As he says: “When I sailed home to England, 
I was almost twenty, and roughly ten years older; also sixteen pounds heavier 
and a thousand pounds richer. 

Reaching Montreal, he set off on a hitch-hike two thousand miles across 
Canada to the ranch in Southern Alberta where he had been promised a job. 
He enjoyed the hard but rewarding life on the ranches and then made his way 
north toward the lumber camps. But in the northern town of High Prairie, 
he met the man McHugh who offered him a job fishing all winter through the 
ice of the 10,000 square mile Great Slave Lake. 
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There he discovered the terrible isolation of a log cabin on the frozen 
wastes of the inland sea, and just how tough a man’s life can be. As the 
winter progresses, friction develops and it is after a battle with McHugh 
that Tom leaves, facing a trek across the ice and snow that becomes one 
long nightmare. When he joins other fishermen he encounters perhaps the 
most terrible experience of all. He is fishing with an Indian named Whitegeese 
when the ice begins to break up and the two men, with their dogs, are borne 
out away from shore in the bitter cold. Tom survives only after appalling 
hardships. 

MANLEY, SEON, editor. Teen-age Treasury for Girls. New York 10: 
Funk and Wagnalls, 153 East 24th Street. 1958. 344 pp. (6” x 9”) $4.95. 
This is your book. A treasury compiled for you alone! The dreams and hopes, 
the pleasures and awakenings, the musings and concerns, the fun and laughter 
that girls have experienced in all ages are reflected in the selections contained 
in this volume. It is a book of entertainment, a book of understanding in the 
adventure of growing up—a treasury that mirrors all the moods and fancies 
of the teenager as recorded in the rich heritage of fine writing. 

Here are short stories about love and independence and playful humor; 
great scenes from novels that speak of romance and fantasy, adult restrictions 
and tradition; selections from biographies that explore the warm relationship 
of family life; memoirs and letters by teenage writers. Here, too, are the 
new horizons of meeting and understanding the peoples of other lands; experi- 
ments with new fads; bittersweet love poetry; light and funny poems; and two 
choice contributions that give a concreteness to teenage values. Here are more 
than 40 exciting contributions from the world’s most gifted writers—a harvest 
of love, life, and laughter about, by, or of special interest to teenage girls. 

MARTI, D. B. Income Tax and Social Security Course, 13th Edition. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. 168 pp. $2.50. Income 
taxes and social security or pay-roll taxes have become an integral part of our 
commercial and industrial structure; so much so that no one is adequately 
prepared to take an active part in business in any capacity who does not 
possess a practical working knowledge of the governing laws and the mechanics 
of procedure. Moreover, whatever the nature of his occupation, the individual 
person will himself be directly affected by the taxes in question and should be 
familiar with the requirements of the law on the one hand and with his rights 
and options on the other hand. 

Almost without exception, the available texts on the particular taxes 
mentioned are designed for students of law or accounting. The present text 
and accompanying problems and texts in the workbook have been compiled 
with a view to making the subject intelligible to students who have not had a 
background of accounting or law. All instructional material has been written 
in popular language, with over technical terms avoided and certain limited 
phases of the subject omitted. The workbook exercises, too, are adapted to the 
non-accountant level, and will give the student considerable practice in apply- 
ing the law and regulations. 

MARTIN, HENNO. The Sheltering Desert. New York 17: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 19 E. 47th Street. 1958. 236 pp. $5. The Namib desert 
lies on the coast of Southwest Africa between Windhoek and the sea; barren 
and almost unwatered, inhabited only by wandering herds of springbok and 
zebra, by leopards and jackals, ceaselessly searching for the brackish water- 
holes without which they would die; yet it was here that two men sought 
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refuge. Henno Martin and Hermann Kore were German geologists working 
in Windhoek when war and the threat of internment overtook them; they 
drove off into the desert taking only their dog Otto, two old guns, and a wire- 
less set. 

For two and a half years they lived almost the life of stone-age men, shoot- 
ing game and tracking down water-holes, forced to move their camp several 
times for fear of discovery. They improvised houses out of stone and wood 
collected on the spot and lived a life of extreme simplicity and hardship, like 
modern Robinson Crusoes, against a background of lunar majesty and sandy 
waste. Rains fell for a few weeks in winter, bringing a couple of months of 
comparative relief during which the game became more plentiful, but the rest 
of the time it was continuous drought and a never-ending struggle for beast 
and man to find water. Watching animals became an absorbing interest to 
both men, and one can admire their kindly and scientific approach as much 
as the sparing use of their guns. 

MILLER, H. M. Introduction to Music. New York 3: Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 105 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 286 pp. $1.50. There is at the present 
time a widespread interest in —— to good music, and this interest con- 
tinues to grow. Of even more significance is the current —— in the 
direction of intelligent, perceptive listening, as opposed to the idea, prevalent 
only a few years ago, that a popularized sugar-coating was the best method of 
presenting serious music. Today, students and amateur listeners are seeking 
something more in music than passive entertainment. They want not — a 
wider acquaintance with music, but also a deeper understanding of what they 
hear. The purpose of this book is to make these objectives more easily attain- 
able. 

This Outline is a summary of the subject material found in the most impor- 
tant textbooks. All recognized approaches to the subject are discussed. 
History and biography are fully explained in terms of their significance to the 
understanding of music literature, but these chapters contain little actual 
history and no biography, for those areas are given more adequate treatment 
in readily available sources other than books on appreciation. 

To treat every composition discussed in all major textbooks is also beyond 
the scope of this Outline. For the oe of illustration a few analyses 
are presented in the text, but the principles explained will be helpful in the 
study of any musical work. 

e Outline is organized in five parts, comprising the major areas of music 
appreciation, so planned that they can be studied in any order. This method of 
organization also applies to individual chapters. Thus, one could begin with 
dance music (Part Four, Chapter XX), with mediums (Part Two, mee 8 
IX and X), or with elements of music (Part One, Chapter II-VII in any order). 

Considerable attention has been given to the listening lists at the end of every 
chapter, which are subdivided according to the topics discussed within the 
chapter. These lists are extensive, providing suggestions for representative 
materials to be selected from both large and smal! record libraries. They in- 
clude almost all masterpieces mentioned in the standard texts, and more than 
are listed in any one text. An Index-Guide to Music indicates all chapters in 
which each item is listed. In this way a single composition may be heard from 
several points of view. For example, Bach's Passacaglia and Fugue in C 
Minor is referred to at the end of twelve separate chapters, and can be 
studied in terms of melody, rhythm, texture, medium, form, and other ways. 
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An added feature of the record listing in this Outline is “Twenty-five 
Basic Compositions” which are designated by asterisks in the chapter lists and 
by bold-faced type in the Index (see page 229). These twenty-five composi- 
tions, representing every major category of music literature and every approach 
to music appreciation, can be used as the core of the study. Every one of the 
twenty-five is a masterpiece in its own right. Most of them are familiar com- 
positions. Each chapter contains several of these compositions, and each com- 
position is listed in numerous chapters. The “Twenty-five Basic Composi- 
tions” are not selected with the intention of implying that these pieces are the 
greatest in all music literature to the exclusion of other works. A number of 
comparable lists can be compiled from the Index; many readers will un- 
doubtedly wish to do this. 

This Outline is useful as a reference work in several ways. A Tabulated 
Bibliography and a Quick Reference Table provide the reader with a detailed 
guide to collateral material found in the standard music appreciation texts. It 
is a reference to examples of all types of music literature as explained above. It 
also provides a helpful guide to additional sources of information about 
music in the Bibliography: A Guide to Various Types of Information About 
Music. 

MILLER, WILLIAM. A New History of the United States. New York 
3: George Braziller, Inc., 215 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 488 pp. $5. This novel 
illuminates the American past and future. The author begins with the world 
before Columbus, when Christendom had a bare foothold in the known world 
of Islam dominated. He closes with the present, with the West once again on 
the defensive, threatened by an alien faith. 

Between the fifteenth and the middle of the twentieth century, America 
was discovered and settled, the balance of power shifted to the western 
a and the new challenge from the East arose. Seldom in the life of 
man had such epochal events occurred, and seldom had there been such 
material and spiritual progress. One of the towering triumphs of this _— 
of world history was the American Revolution. It is difficult to recall any 
books that develop the background of our Revolution with the depth and 
comprehensiveness of the author’s work. 

In the centuries since the Declaration of Independence, American life grew 
highly varied and complex, characterized by two strains of development: a 
tendency towards the worship of materialism, and the persistent concern 
for the freedom of the individual together with a profound sense of mission. 
The author's treatment of this duality is fully and vividly presented. 

MILLS, CAROL. Julie. New York 16: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co., 
Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 223 pp. $3.50. Julie De Rochere, whose 
mother is lady-in-waiting to the Queen, escapes from France during the Reign 
of Terror to join a little band of exiles in America. Here in the Pennsylvania 
woods, under the leadership of Julie’s godfather, a royal refuge is being 
planned for Marie Antoinette. And in the secret intrigue that follows, thirteen- 
year-old Julie is destined to play an important role. For she is the one en- 
trusted with the royal emerald, a jewel so valuable it could ensure the Queen's 
future. She is also the one who rides through the woods to warn President 
Washington of a plot against his life, so earning her title, a of Liberty. 

After a brief visit with the Robert Morris family in Philadelphia, Julie ar- 
rives at Azilum and her new life begins. At first there seems to be nothing 
but long hours of hard work, but gradually the royal refuge in the wilderness 
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takes on a little of the elegance of the old life at Versailles. For the refugees 
like parties and they brought to America not only their laces and brocades, 
but also their courtly manners. 

For Julie, eager to absorb new experiences, it is all tremendously exciting. 
And though the ill-starred Queen never reaches her destination in the green 
woods along the Susquehanna River, life in the new world brings unexpected 
happiness to the refugees and, in the end, to Julie herself. 

Modern Science Quiz Book. New York 10: The Platt and Munk Com- 
pany, Inc., 200 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 118 pp. $1.50. This book is about 
man-made satellites and the moon, about rockets and rainfall, about atoms 
and the air around us. It is an all new quiz book containing 26 different 
quizzes of 25 questions each, on a wide variety of science subjects. The 
informative data in this educational, fun-time book has been especially pre- 
pared to stimulate interest and develop young people’s background in today’s 
all-important fields of science. With this book, young scientists can test their 
knowledge in friendly, competitive contests . . . a wonderful way of learning 
through fun. Answers to all questions are placed in the back of the book. 

MOODY, RALPH. Riders of the Pony Express. Boston 7: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street. 1958. 183 pp. $2.24. Every trip of the 
Pony Express was a race against time, over blizzard-swept mountains, across 
blazing deserts, and through the heart of hostile Indian country. Between 
San Francisco and St. Joseph, Missouri, eighty relay stations were built. An 
equal number of light-weight, hard-riding young men and boys pushed their 
horses to the limit of their endurance to carry the mail almost two thousand 
miles in ten days and nights of merciless riding. Each rider was given a 
bright red-flannel shirt, blue trousers, a Bible, and a Colt revolver. He needed 
them all—particularly the revolver. Only one of the riders was killed by 
Indians, but several were wounded, and many more outran pursuers in breath- 
taking races against sudden death. 

The author has written a thrilling and authentic account of the brave young 
riders who during 1860 and ’61 wrote a glowing chapter of western history 
and galloped to immortality. The author rides as ‘well as any of the daredevil 
Pony Express boys. He rode the western cattle ranges from the age of ten. 
In his teens he was a trick rider who could bring his galloping horse to a 
sudden stop, turn a somersault in the air, and alight on his feet. He was born 
in 1898, is the father of three grown children and has written four excellent 
books of autobiography, including his famous Little Britches. Young readers 
all over the country have been begging Mr. Moody to write another book 
about boys and horses. Here it is, and one of his best. 

MORGAN, E. S. The Puritan Dilemma. Boston 6: Little, Brown and 
Company, 34 Beacon Avenue. 1958. 238 pp. $3.50. “The central problem 
of Puritanism as it affected John Winthrop and New England,” writes the 
author, “has concerned men of principle in every age, not least of all our 
own. It was the question of what responsibility a righteous man owes to 
society. If society follows a course that he considers morally wrong, should 
he withdraw and keep his principles intact, or should he stay?” 

John Winthrop and his companions were rebels who wanted to put into 
practice their ideas of a new society. For them the New World was a New 
Canaan set aside by Divine Providence as the field for their experiment. But 
in order to do this they had to restrain the rebellion of others—Roger 
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Williams and his followers, for instance, who brought the issue of separatism 
to a head in the young colony. 

“As they laid out their communities, they learned to fear the dangers that 
emanated from other dissenters unwilling to be bound by their restraints,” 
states Oscar Handlin in his Editor’s Preface. “The result was a long conflict 
between the demands of authority and the permissiveness of freedom. To a 
considerable measure, the American pattern of constitutional and responsible 
liberty emerged from more than three centuries of such conflict.” 

In this penetrating study, the author gives us a sympathetic yet entirely 
objective portrait of John Winthrop both as a man of God and as a central 
figure in the founding of a new society. He brings into clear perspective the 
seventeenth-century colony of Massachusetts and adds significant dimensions 
to our concept of the Puritan character which shaped our ancestry and 
determined our heritage. 

MORGAN, JAMES. Our Presidents. New York 11: The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 489 pp. $5. The first edition of this 
valuable collection of biographies of our nation’s Chief Executives appeared 
almost thirty-five years ago. Continually in demand throughout the years, it 
has now been fully revised and brought up-to-date with the inclusion of a new 
chapter on President Eisenhower written by Merlo J. Pusey, Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author of Charles Evans Hughes. 

Retained from the previous edition are the biographies of all the American 
Presidents from George Washington to Harry Truman, which were written 
by the late James Morgan, who was described as “temperate, judicial, and 
balanced in his judgments and interpretations” by The New York Times Book 
Review. 

As before, this book includes photographs of the Chief Executives, their 
wives, homes and families, a tabulated history of the presidency, and an index. 
Now complete and up-to-date, this handy reference guide will continue to 
be used all over the country by students, teachers, librarians, researchers, and 
newspapermen—in fact, by anyone who needs quick, accurate access to the 
facts of our Presidents’ lives and of their terms in office. 

MORISON, S. E. Leyte. Boston 6: Little, Brown and Company, 34 
Beacon Street. 1958. 471 pp. $6.50. In this twelfth volume of the history 
of United States Naval Operations in World War II, Admiral Morison records 
the penultimate phase of the Pacific War. The Battle for Leyte Gulf is not 
only the greatest naval battle of all time, but also one of the most controversial 
engagements in the American War in the Pacific. This account makes the 
full story now available to the pupils for the first time. 

The Japanese sent three separate fleets to attack the American naval and 
landing forces in Leyte Gulf. Oaawa’s Northern Force was demolished by 
Halsey’s Third Fleet, with Mitscher in tactical command; the Southern Force 
was wiped out by the Seventh Fleet in what probably will be the last battle line 
engagement in naval history, the night action in Surigao Strait; the Center 
Force, although lucky to surprise, off Samar, a vulnerable group of American 
escort carriers under Rear Admiral Clifton Sprague, was thrown back in con- 
fusion and suffered grave damage. 

NANDA, B. R. Mahatma Gandhi. Boston 8: Beacon Press, Inc., 25 
Beacon Street. 1958. 542 pp. $6.50. This is the first comprehensive biography 
of Gandhi by an Indian writer. Richly documented, it rescues the great 
leader from the goat’s-milk-and-loincloth school (the picture emphasized by 
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the popular Western press during his lifetime) as well as from the equally 
false image of an inaccessible Divinity (an aspect in which he often appears 
in the minds of many Indians). Much of the material is new, and was not avail- 
able to previous biographers. Here is the man Candhi, seen for the first time 
through Asian eyes, and seen as a whole. 

In addition, this study is a critique of Gandhi's philosophy. An analysis 
is made of his views on religion, sex, ethics, economics, the problem of Com- 
munism, and the doctrine of nonviolence. The author shows how the events 
in Gandhi's life correlate with the evolution of his ideas. Further, the book is 
a history of India in the first half of the 20th century—particularly of the 
Indian Freedom Movement which Gandhi led to success. 

The study has a curious relevance to our own problems. In the days when 
Gandhi was first emphzsizing that “nonviolence is the law of our species, as 
violence is the law of the brute,” his warning against materialism and mili- 
tarism perhaps sounded quixotic. Today they have a prophetic ring. 

NICHOLS, E. J. Toward Gettysburg. State College: Pennsylvania State 
University Press. 1958. 286 pp. $6. “For God's sake, forward!” was the 
Civil War slogan of Major General John F. Reynolds of Pennsylvania. Be- 
cause of it, he brought on the crucial battle of that unfortunate conflict: 
Gettysburg. A soldiers’ soldier, impatient of politicians, Reynolds, a West 
Pointer with Lee, Sherman, and Grant, saw active service in the Mexican 
War and rose to Major General through three bloody and disastrous years of 
Civil War fighting before he came to the field of Gettysburg. 

This biography, based on his own and his family’s papers, brings to life 
the stirring events he saw and took part in—from the Texas border and the 
Mexican War to the Civil War itse if Turbulent Corpus Christi in 1845, 
Taylor’s invasion across the Rio Grande, army post life in the Far West; the 
roar of guns at Mechanicsville, Second Bull Run, Chancellorsville; and finally 
the outcries of frightened Pennsylvanians as Lee and Longstreet swept north- 
ward—all these things were part of John Reynolds’ days and nights, including 
a sojourn in Libby Prison. 

A fighting officer by temperament, wearied to the bone by the caution of 
successive superiors and the directives of what he considered a_ politically 
motivated War Department in Washington, Reynolds, it now seems certain, 
was offered command of the Union Army by Lincoln, but refused the offer 
because Lincoln could not guarantee him freedom of action. Chosen by 
Meade as commander of the Union left wing in the battle that was to become 
the turning point of the war, he operated far in advance of Meade’s troops and 
made the conflict inevitable by his personal interpretation of Meade’s orders. 

Seen through his eyes, the whole panorama of the Civil War unrolled again 
until finally morning dawns at Gettysburg—climax of Reynolds’ own life and 
of the struggle of a nation torn asunder by war. 

NORTH, STERLING. Young Thomas Edison. Boston 7: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street. 1958. 182 pp. $2.24. At fourteen, Edison 
was a news vendor on the Grand Trunk Railway. He also was conducting 
hundreds of experiments in his laboratory, publishing a weekly newspaper, 
learning telegraphy, and attempting to read “every book” in the Detroit 
library. Despite his long hours of work, he was full of fun and innocent 
mischief; a bright, ambitious, well-liked boy. 

While still a young man he invented the phonograph, the incandescent light, 
and motion pictures (to name but three of his many important inventions). 
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At thirty he was famous. In his seventies he was named “the greatest living 
American.” At eight-two he was honored by the entire world with Light's 
Golden Jubilee. 

This is the warm, well-written, authentic biography of a scientific wizard 
who was also a great human being. As a boy he lost his sense of hearing, but 
he never lost his sense of humor. He once lost most of his hard-earned for- 
tune, but not his belief in mankind. He was loved by those who knew him 
and was respected universally. 

OLDFIELD, R. L. Practical Dictionary of Electricity and Electronics. 
Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 East Fifty-Eighth Street. 1959. 
224 pp. $5.95. The practical dictionary was writ*-n to provide a compact, 
practical reference work including the terms most often used today in electrical 
and electronic applications. It covers the basic trade vocabulary of the many 
fields embracing electricity and electronics. It also includes complete defini- 
tions of concepts fundamental to all fields in electricity and electronics, simple 
definitions of more complex concepts, and definitions of important terms in 
related fields. More than 200 carefully selected illustrations are employed 
to supplement verbal explanations. 

Also included in the book is a 38-page handbook section containing those 
formulas, tables, symbols, and circuit diagrams which the author has found 
that individuals working in electricity and electronics have need for again and 
again. 

In the selection and definition of terms, emphasis has been centered upon 
the practical needs of men concerned with the service, operation, and use of 
electrical and electronic equipment. Teachers will find that it provides stu- 
dents with a solid core of indispensable trade information, suitable to the 
requirements of engineers, technicians, and tradesmen in all branches of 
electricity and electronics. 

PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY. Going, Going, Gone! New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 253 pp. $3.95. In his color- 
ful account of auctions and how they grew, the author takes the reader on a 
panoramic journey through history as he visits a trading post auction during 
Puritan times, a typical New England country auction, a cattle auction in 
upper New York State, New Orleans slave auctions before the Civil War, 
and some of the fantastic sales at such world-renowned galleries as Christie's 
and Sotheby’s in London, the Galerie Charpentier in Paris, and New York's 
Parke-Bernet galleries. 

More than a fascinating treasure-trove of auction lore, this is a book of spe- 
cial charm and nostalgia for everyone who has experienced the glow of the 
successful bidder who has captured the prize and vanquished the competition. 
It is dedicated to those who never cease to believe that, beneath the dust 
and discolored varnish of a $25 painting, an undiscovered masterpiece may 
be lying in wait. 

PASTERNAK, BORIS. Doctor Zhivago. New York 14: Pantheon Books, 
Inc., 333 Sixth Avenue. 1958. 567 pp. $5. The only truly great novel to come 
out of post-revolutionary Russia significantly appears first in translation, with- 
out the approval of the Russian Communist Party censorship. But this sensa- 
tional aspect should not obscure the fact that this book is above all a stupen- 
dously rich and moving book. Like War and Peace, it evokes a historically 
crucial period in terms of a large variety of characters whose destinies are 
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interwoven—railwaymen, farmers, intellectuals, merchants, lawyers, professors, 
students, soldiers, the well-to-do, and the destitute. 

Zhivago, a physician and poet, is the focal figure. Through his experiences 
the reader witnesses the outbreak and the consequences of the Revolution: 
army revolts, irrational killings, starvation, epidemics, Party inquisition. In 
an epic train ride from Moscow to the Ural Mountains—a journey that takes 
weeks—Zhivago transports his family to what he h is shelter in obscurity. 
Actually, he lands them all in the chaos and cruelty of strife between White and 
Reds. These are not times for a domestic idyll or emotional bliss, and Zhivago 
sees man’s simplest aspirations to a normal human life hopelessly frustrated. 

The author’s superbly evocative style is equal to the grandeur of this theme. 
“Storm” is the recurring key word of his book—the storm of war, of revolution, 
of human passions, of nature. With awe and terror, he recreates modern his- 
tory’s most titanic effort to bring forth a new world from a deliberately created 
chaos. 

The book is crowded with scenes and people of unforgettable impact: the 

eeriness of partisan camps in the ice and snow of Siberia’s primeval forests; 
the trains crowded with deportees; apartment houses overrun by rats; cities 
starving and freezing; villages burned and depopulated. And woven into this 
a is the story of Zhivago’s love for tender and beautiful Lara, con- 
stantly pursued, found, and lost again, the human symbol of life’s sweetness 
and joy. 
PHILLIPS, J. B., translator. The New Testament in Modern English. 
New York 11: The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 598 pp. $6. 
This is a translation of the New Testament in modern English. The organiza- 
tion is that of picking out the central idea of chapters on chapters and then 
developing a story about the idea expressed in Greek. It is not a literal trans- 
lation, nor are all words translated. The translator tries to produce in the 
hearts and minds of his readers an effect equivalent to that produced by the 
author upon his original readers. As a result, stories are built around central 
ideas in the Bible. 

PRITCHETT, L. C. The Cabin at Medicine Springs. New York 21: 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Avenue. 1958. 203 pp. $2.95. The 
Indians were coming back! The cows knew it first, and went high-tailing down 
the valley, nervous and unmanageable. But twelve-year-old Lulie and her 
brothers, Logan and John, were not afraid. Year after year the Indians had 
come back to the healing Medicine Springs that bubbled around the Crawford's 
lonely cabin in the Bear River Valley. There had never been any trouble. 

But this year the young btaves were restless. They wanted no peace with 
the white settlers swarming onto their land. From near and far came frighten- 
ing stories of massacre and rebellion. And before the Indians were driven 
away, never to return, Lulie and Logan and John had lived through never- 
to-be-forgotten days and nights of terror. 

RAUCH, M. T. Vinnie and the Flag-Tree. New York 16: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, 124 E. 30th Street. 1959. 159 pp. $2.95. When Vinnie volunteered 
to go with General Logan’s wife as a nurse in the War Between the States, 
she was really following her heart to the war. The change from life at home 
on the farm brought swift adventure and romance to Vinnie, but it also meant 
sacrifice and suffering and the challenge of being involved with the destinies 
of others in dramatic, fast-moving events. The war brought terrific upheavals, 
and it was strange and unpredictable, heartbreaking to many of the people of 
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Southern Illinois who saw neighbors and families torn between the causes of 
North and South. 

Vinnie won her husband before the war was over, nursing him back to 
health, alive and whole, even after the doctors had decided his wounds would 
cripple him for life. And, when the crucial moment came, it was Vinnie who 
tended the all-important signal, who saw to it that the Stars and Stripes flew 
from the great Flag- Tree. This story of the war years of Southern Illinois— 
America’s Egypt—is based on historical fact, much of it from the experience of 
the author’s own family. 

Reader's Digest Treasury of Wit and Humor. Pleasantville, New York: 
The Reader's Digest Association, Inc. 1958. 576 pp. $5. Here at one 
source is some of the wit and humor one reads and enjoys in each issue of the 
magazine. Here are hours of laughs and chuckles—a book of wit and humor 
for snatches of reading—if you can stop. 

ROSS, FRANK, JR. Automation—Servant to Man. New York 16: 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, Inc., 419 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 224 
pp- $3. Clearly and simply the author tells all about his new development 
which may influence the lives of all of us even more than the Industrial 
Revolution did. Tracing the steps through which robots such as Univac, Erma, 
Bizmac, and many others developed from elementary computers, the author 
introduces us to a fascinating world whose existence was not even dreamed of 
fifty years ago. 

How automated manufacturing plants, operated from push-button control 
consoles, perform all the vast number of processes including inspection of the 
finished product; how electronic giants, fed data, produce miraculous results 
in seconds; how warfare is being revolutionized by various forms of auto- 
matic attack and defense systems; how transportation is being affected, 
merchandising improved and even new devices being perfected for the home, 
pointing the way to unimagined comforts such as automatic cooking, shopping 
—all of this is vividly and interestingly described. Before arriving at a decision 
regarding a future career, any young person should examine these develop- 
ments and consider their effect on the years ahead. 

RUDEL, H. U. Stuka Pilot. New York 3: Ballantine Books, 101 Fifth 
Avenue. 1958. 239 pp. 50¢. With 2,530 operational flights, Rudel was 
Germany’s leading wartime pilot. This is his story of the air war against Russia. 

RUNES, D. D. Concise Dictionary of Judaism. New York 16: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street. 1959. 245 pp. $5. A handy and 
up-to-date guidebook of quick reference in the fields of Jewish history, religion, 
philosophy, and literature. Outstanding men in Jewish life of the past as well 
as present are dealt with in accordance with their importance to today’s 
reader. More than 60 full-page illustrations depict significant events and 
personalities in Jewish history. 

RUSINOFF, S. E. Automation in Practice. Chicago 37: American 
Technical Society, 848 East Fifty-Eighth Street. 1957. 269 pp. Here is a 
practical work devoted to the exciting new industrial process of automation— 
industry’s latest and most deeply significant technological break-through. 
This book brings together for the first time the methods and machinery of 
automated production in the metal industries. It begins with a lucid discussion 
of basic principles—“self-regulation,” “negative feedback,” the theory of 

“closed loop” control system, etc.—and proceeds to the concrete application 
of these principles in the major types of control devices employed in today’s 
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automated and semi-automated plant. Following are chapters devoted to the 
use of automatic equipment in virtually every area of metal production. 

RUSINOFF, S. E. Mathematics for Industry, revised edition. Chicago 
37: American Technical Society, 848 East Fifty-Eighth Street. 1958. 575 
pp. This book was developed to give the mathematics needed in industry. 
Every principle introduced has an ultimate application to a practical sho 
problem—pro lems that “9 og on ty has shown are most frequently preemies | 
A conspicuous quality of book is its simplicity and clarity. Each principle 
is developed in a step-by-step sequence. Each problem is selected for its 
practicality. 

One of the many unusual features is the chapter on engineering computa- 
tions. This chapter presents simple methods of making many of these 
computations which otherwise would have to be referred to engineers. 
Machinists, precision inspectors, tool-and-die makers, draftsmen, tool de- 
signers, time-study men, industrial engineers, and many others will find this 
book their most valuable “tool” and their most practical source of time-saving 
information. 

SILVERMAN, jERRY. Folk Blues. New York 11: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 297 pp. (8” x 1034”) $6.95. This book brings 
together for the first time under one cover a collection of uniquely American 
folk blues. Its compiler has made special arrangements for piano and guitar 
that are strictly in keeping with tradition, and, while they do not require 
virtuoso technique, they have not been over-simplified. Most amateur pianists, 
guitarists, and singers will find their talents equal to the challenge. 

The 110 songs selected for this volume were chosen for their individual 
merits and “singability.” They form a representative assortment, divided into 
categories by the moods or conditions that originally called them forth: unre- 
quited love, prison, poverty, discrimination, whiskey, or social rebellion. 

Most of these songs have never before appeared in print. In making his 
selection, the author, himself a well-known guitarist, folk singer, and teacher 
in the New York area, consulted countless phonograph records (many of them 
bearing labels long since defunct), many public and private collections, the 
repertoires of friends, and the personal recollections of a number of “greats” in 
the field. 

The author's introduction is of both general and technical interest, con- 
taining, along with musicological considerations of the art form, biographical 
sketches of men like Blind, Lemon Jefferson, Leadbelly, Jimmie Rodgers, Woody 
Guthrie, and Josh White. In addition, this volume includes an invaluable 
guitar chord diagram chart, a full discography, and an extensive bibliography. 

The book deals with a fascinating and dynamic national heritage that has 
been preserved not by scholarly musicologists but by plain people who, in 
singing and playing the songs for their own pleasure, have handed the legacy 
down through the years, reshaping and adding luster to it as they passed it on. 

SLEINBERG, W. B., and W. B. FORD. Electricity and Electronics— 
Basic. Chicago 37: American Technical Society, 848 E. 58th Street. 1957. 
256 pp. $4.50. Anyone who wishes to feel at home in the world of modern 
technology must be familiar with the fundamentals of electricity and elec- 
tronics. To make it possible to acquire this familiarity quickly and easily is the 
purpose of this book. The necessary information is presented in a direct and 
simple manner. Each step is clearly illustrated by photographs and drawings. 

As one proceeds through the text, he will gradually learn the convenient 
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symbols used by engineers and technicians in all fields to represent electrical 
and electronic equipment on diagrams. At the end of each unit of study, there 
is a group of “Review Questions.” These are provided to assist the reader 
to test his knowledge and to check his progress. 

“Interesting Things To Do” is what the authors have called the many 
fascinating projects that enable the student to demonstrate and apply what he 
has learned in the text. These projects are not only interesting, but produce 
useful articles and develop practical skills. Few tools are necessary and 
generally only materials commonly found in a home or school shop are re- 
quired. 

The knowledge of electricity and electronics gained from this book will 
open up new and inviting paths. A great number of vocational opportunities 
exist and they are multiplying rapidly in the area that is leading progress in 
most occupational fields. A variety of exciting hobbies offer themselves. 

SMIRNITSKY, A. I., compiler. Russian-English Dictionary, third edition. 
New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 951 pp. 
$9.75. This dictionary gives a large basic vocabulary in the Russian language. 
It is much richer in technical terms than similar works of much larger size; 
for example, plant and animal names and industrial and scientific words. 
It is, therefore, especially valuable to those seeking not only a practical, but 
also a scientific command of Russian. 

Recognized in Russia as a definitive volume, this dictionary is completely 
authoritative and fills a great need in America for a first-class Russian 
dictionary. A companion volume, English-Russian Dictionary, sixth edition, 
compiled by V. K. Miiller ($9.75) is equally as helpful. In the government, 
in the armed forces, in business industry, in education and the professions, for 
purposes of translation, and especially in the scientific world, these two 
dictionaries will prove invaluable for all who use and study the Russian 
language. 

SPECTORSKY, A. C., editor. The College Years. New York 11: Haw- 
thorn Books, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 511 pp. (6%” x 9%”) $7.95. 
Of the many things we cherish among our memories, truly none is so dearly 
thought of, so never-to-be-forgotten, as “the college years,” for this is the 
period of life which marks the major dividing line between adolescence and 
adulthood. And within the pages of this big illustrated book, the halls of ivy 
come alive for every perennial collegian—and who, in his or her heart, is not? 
—and enable us to recapture those warm and glowing moments. 

For the past eleven centuries, throughout the civilized world, in times 
of war and peace, of enlightenment and of intellectual and spiritual darkness, 
in prosperity and in poverty, the idea of the university has survived and 
flourished. These writings reflect the freshness and vigor which has always 
animated collegiate life and thought. It rivals the diverse interests and activi- 
ties which lie behind the dry verbiage of college catalogues and curricula. 

This is a collection of writing by and about those men and women who have 
enjoyed the university experience—a unique adventure which, in each genera- 
tion, brings together the cream of the crop to spend unforgettable years betweeri 
the end of adolescence and the attainment of full maturity, in a place of its 
own, where each day spells growth, excitement, interaction of people and ideas, 
stimulation—and downright good fun. 

STACKPOLE, E. J. Chancellorsville—Lee’s Greatest Battle. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: The Stackpole Company, Telegraph Press Building, Cameron 
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and Kelker Streets. 1958. 398 pp. “Fighting Joe” Hooker, confident . . . even 
boastful . . . his Army of the Potomac in top fighting trim, and a master] 
plan to envelop both flanks of the wily Lee, the main blow to fall at ent 
lorsville. Hooker's troops were deftly put in position ready to strike. 

Lee learned somewhat belatedly from his cavalry where Hooker's troops 
were and what they were doing. Lee promptly decided not to withdraw as 
Hooker hoped, nor to defend as Hooker expected . . . but to attack! Lee 
started Jackson on his famous wide-swinging march, and the battle was on, 
the Confederates rolling up the Federal right flank near Wilderness Church. 

Then Jackson was fatally wounded and the attack slowed. Hooker still had 
numerical superiority. His men were full of spirit, his leaders eager to win. 
But Hooker seemed incapable of aggressive action. Instead, “Fighting Joe” 
ordered his men back across the Rappahannock. The seaenane, Lee had 
yet to know defeat. His brilliant tactics and aggressive action once again had 
achieved victory against odds. This exciting account is the third k by 
General Stackpole on great battles of the war. 

STERN, R. M. The Bright Road to Fear. New York 3: Ballantine Books, 
101 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 129 pp. 35¢. The dangerous job of the narcotics 
agent. 
STEWART, MARY. Nine Coaches Waiting. New York 16: M. S. Mill 
Company, Inc., 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 350 pp. $3.50. The Chateau 
Valmy, rising in foursquare classical dignity from a wooded plateau in the 
Haute-Savoie, seemed like a dream come true to Linda Martin. Young, lovely, 
she had had little in her life to spark a genuine gift for love and catia 


but now, as English governess to 9-year-old Comte Philippe de Valmy, it 
would be easy to forget the tragedy of her father and mother, the drab 


orphanage years, the dreary school where she had taught. But tension was in 
the very air—at first negligible, then building to an unbearable degree, as does 
a gathering storm. 

At its center was the young count’s uncle, Leon de Valmy, dynamic, arro- 
gant, yet the epitome of charm, whose paralysis seemed little hindrance as he 
moved noiselessly in his wheel-chair from room to room—supervising, ordering, 
dominating everyone in sight, including his beautiful wife and his small, 
silent nep and ward. Only his son Raoul, a handsome, sardonic young 
man who drove himself and his car with equal abandon, seemed able to 
stand up to him. To Linda, Raoul was an enigma. Though physically 
attracted to him, she sensed some dark twist in his nature. 

Stories of the States. San Antonio, Texas: The Naylor Company, 
918 N. St. Mary’s Street. 1958. 101 pp. $1.95. This book is designed to 
acquaint the reading youngsters with something of the history and geography 
of each of our states (includes Alaska) and the country as a whole. It in- 
cludes an outline map of each state with the page opposite presenting in- 
formation about the state. Included also for each state is the name of its 
capital, and its nickname, the state bird and flower, and the date of the 
state’s entry into the Union. 

SUYIN, HAN. The Mountain Is Young. New York 16: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Avenue. 1958. 511 pp. $4.95. In 1956 the author was 
invited to attend the coronation of the King of Nepal, the Himalayan kingdom 
known as “The Land of the Gods.” Out of this rich experience, she has now 
written a superb novel, an enchanting love story told with all the fervor which 
made A Many-Splendored Thing such an unforgettable book. 
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The heroine is Anne Ford, a beautiful woman, the product of the current 
Western civilization which, in gaining material prosperity, has lost its hold on 
things of the spirit. To her, as to others, Khatmandu is a revelation. There 
she finds that all human endeavor is directed towards the divine. And a 
love affair takes on new meaning and a deeper understanding of the eternal 
problems of humanity—the significance of life and the place of love in the 
human scheme of things. 

But the. story is not Anne Ford’s only, for the author, drawing from her 
knowledge of the Nepalese as they are, with their extraordinary gift for laughter 
and wit, their genius for music, sculpture, poetry, and theology, has fashioned 
her exciting tale around a rich and varied group of Nepalese and European 
characters. She reveals with flawless authenticity the Nepal of today, an 
essentially eleventh-century society already touched by modern “progress,” 
gradually being invaded by the tourists, and striving to leap into the twen- 
tieth century. 

TERRES, J. K., editor. The Audubon Book of True Nature Stories. 
New York 16: Thomas Y. Cromwell Company, 432 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 
304 pp. $5. These are some of the best-loved stories from Audubon Maga- 
zine, long one of the most popular American nature magazines, which is 
edited by this author. Each story is true. The author selected those which 
especially reveal the personalities and remarkable behavior of many of our 
North American wild creatures. Most of the stories describe a moving re- 
lationship between man and a wild friend. Such experiences are rare enough, 
and each tells us something about how fine mankind can be, as well as much 
about the animals themselves. In his introduction, the author writes: “In 
some of these stories you will read about birds and other animals playing, 
courting, mating, building homes, and raising families—all struggling to live, 
and all living lives that are, in many ways, much like our own. Beautiful, 
graceful, gentle and fierce, comic and tragic, these are wild children, some- 
times near to being human, but never meant to be.” 

This book is a unique collection. Though it contains stories written by some 
famous naturalists—Edwin Way Teale, Alan Devoe, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., and 
others—most of the authors are unknowns who have had the kindness and 
patience to make friends with wild creatures. Each author writes honestly, 
warmly, and revealingly about the experiences that have meant so much to 
him or her. You can share in these experiences and capture some of the 
fun and excitement that others have known. 

Theatre Classics for the Modern Reader: The School for Scandal by 
Richard Brindsley Sheridan, 172 pp.; She Stoops to Conquer by Oliver Gold- 
smith, 160 pp.; The Rivals by Richard Brindsley Sheridan, 176 pp.; The Way 
of the World by William Congreve, 192 pp.; The Importance of Being Earnest 
by Oscar Wilde, 190 pp.; and Volpone by Ben Jonson, 228 pp. Great Neck, 
New York: Barron’s Educational Series, 343 Great Neck Road. Each volume, 
$1 cloth; 65¢ paper. These books are edited by Vincent F. Hopper and 
Gerald B. Lahey, with notes on staging by George L. Hersey and illustrations 
by Fritz Kredel. In place of the usual cursory commentary on the play, the 
reader finds a generous and lively biographical sketch of the playwright. 
This is followed by a full discussion of the play and, in addition, a description 
of the original staging, the costuming, and the general theatrical conventions 
of the period in which the play was first produced. Running through each 


text are descriptions of settings, characters, and stage business, which are 
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accompanied by pen-and-ink sketches of individual characters and scenes. 
Likewise, reading and acting guides have been interpolated and footnotes are 
helpful. 

P TREADGOLD, D. W. Twentieth Century Russia. Chicago 80: Rand 
McNally and Company, P. O. Box 7600. 1959. 564 pp. $7. This book is an 
attempt to summarize what is known about the main lines of development of 
Russia and the Soviet Union since 1900, and to establish a sound framework 
for further investigation and study. In the West and the free countries of Asia 
and Africa, where the search for the truth is regarded as valuable in itself, 
continual efforts are needed to examine and re-examine the available evidence 
and, perhaps equally important, to consider what basic questions must be 
asked—whether or not they are as yet soluble—about the USSR. 

The book is organized around the chief threads of political change, but 
considerable space is devoted also to the transformation that occurred in the 
economy, literature, and the other arts, and religion, and mention is made 
of the major developments in the non-Russian borderlands. Attention is given 
to the growth of Russian Marxism and Marxist organization, to the role of 
Marxism-Leninism as the official ideology of the Soviet state and to the 
Kremlin's use of foreign Communist parties in its efforts at expansion. In 
cases where such efforts had significant effects, the author has provided a 
minimum of general information about the domestic political scene in the 
countries in question. The author has briefly sketched the main lines of policy 
and practice of Communist parties which have come to power outside the 
USSR, with or without Soviet military support, particularly with the purpose 
of comparing them with Soviet policy and practice. 

UPTON, JOHN. The Art of Wood Carving. Princeton, New Jersey: 
D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 120 Alexander Street. 1958. 144 pp. 
(7%” x 10”) $5.50. Here is a fascinating book about a fascinating hobby . . . 
one which has practically become a lost art. In answer to innumerable re- 
quests, the author, a leading American wood carver, has set down in simple 
terms all the tools, techniques, and steps necessary to take the beginner from 
his own original drawing to an expertly finished creation in wood. 

One of the author’s specialties is transom carving for the sterns of sailing 
vessels. He devotes a chapter to this fast-disappearing art. Another interest- 
ing chapter shows how to make carved panels for home or on household 
objects, adding beauty and originality to the surroundings. Churches, schools, 
and other public buildings are good markets for carving talents. The book 
concludes with a section on polychroming, gilding, and staining. 

VITROGAN, DAVID. Modern High School Physics. New York 27: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 W. 120th 
Street. 1959. 96 pp. $1.50. The monograph is designed to serve two pur- 
poses. Some teachers may desire to employ the recommended course of study 
in its entirety. Others may prefer to use it as a guide in modernizing the con- 
tent of existing courses. In either case, the monograph will serve a very useful 
purpose. 

WACH, JOACHIM. The Comparative Study of Religions. New York 27: 
Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 1958. 279 pp. $4.50. The 
author, in this his last book, combines the insights and methods of the science 
of religion, the philosophy of religion, and theology. After discussing the his- 
torical development of, and the methods used in, the comparative study of 
religions, the author analyzes the nature of religious experience and the forms 
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of expression of that experience. He classifies expression of religious experience 
as expression through thought (myth, doctrine, and dogma), expression through 
practice (devotion and service), and expression through fellowship (the 
religious community ) . 

The author analyzes these forms of expression to determine whether a com- 
mon structure can be discovered in them. He demonstrates, through illus- 
tration, that the forms of religious expression, though conditioned by the en- 
vironment within which they originated, show similarities in structure, that 
these are universal themes in religious thought, and that the universal is 
always embedded in the particular. 

The central concern of the author’s work was to develop and articulate a 
general framework in which scholars of different disciplines interested in re- 
ligions, as well as adherents of diverse religious faiths, could understand 
each other. His universal method of study, uncolored by the apologetic in- 
terests of a particular faith, relates intimately to his conviction that there is an 
empirical science of religion. 

WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD. The Seven Worlds of Theodore Roose- 
velt. New York 18: Longmans, Green and Company, Inc., 119 West 40th 
Street. 1958. 345 pp. $6.50. Soldier, hunter, man of letters, devoted father, 
President of the United States—Theodore Roosevelt combined more action in 
more varied fields in his sixty years of lifetime than any other American before 
or since. In this new biography, issued in Roosevelt's centennial year, the 
distinguished critic and author examines the life of one of the most remark- 
able men America has ever produced. 

In a penetrating and skillful fashion, the author considers Roosevelt as a 
soldier, a thinker, a politician, a statesman, a peacemaker. The widely diverse 
areas of Roosevelt's life offer his biographer a tremendous challenge—in every 
way, the author has lived up to the challenge of the man, his personality and 
the times. In writing a biography for the general as well as for the serious 
reader, the author has done an admirable job of selecting those events which 
will present Roosevelt in a _three-dimensional portrait—Roosevelt as he 
thought, spoke, felt, and acted, lives again in the pages of this book. 

This book is a moving picture of a man whose honesty in public affairs and 
whose innate human decency led America to greatness at a time of public 
apathy and laid much of the foundation for her position as a world leader today. 

WEILMAN, P. I. Gold in California. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 2 Park Street. 1958. 184 pp. $2.24. “Gold, Boys, Gold!” And it 
really was gold of the finest quality that John Marshall found in constructing 
Sutter's mill not far from the present city of Sacramento, California. The 
news was like an electric spark in a powder magazine. Soon the Gold Rush 
was on—bringing frenzied gold seekers over the mountains, across the steam- 
ing Isthmus of Panama, and around the Horn. Most of the miners were 
young, scarcely a graybeard among them. One boy in his early teens found 
$2700 worth of gold dust and nuggets in two days. Three men in three months 
panned a hoard worth $75,000. A single solid gold nugget was found weighing 
148 pounds. But many miners did not strike it rich, and some died of cholera, 
hardships of the trail and mine, or by the bandit’s knife or bullet. 

The author makes those raw and vital days live again in this authentic and 
lively book. We watch California transformed from a drowsy Spanish 
province into one vast mining camp, and then to statehood and prosperity— 
with a future always bright. The author explains the various methods of 
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mining gold with such intimate knowledge that the reader will feel he can do 
it himself. An exciting book about an exciting era. 

WHITE, L. T. Profane Junction. New York 16: William Morrow and 
Company, 425 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 416 pp. $4.95. Jubal O'Neal is a hero 
to match any the author has yet created—a tough, imaginative young man of 
great drive and 5 sg a consuming ambition. In the 1870's, the railroad 
fever was at its height, and men in its grip dared all obstacles, natural or 
man-made. Like the others, Jubal loved a fight, and he was quite willing to 
take on all comers in pursuit of his dream—to build a short-line railroad through 
the mountain country of northern California. From the first, the problems 
were enormous: the rugged terrain itself, plagued by bad weather; financial 
troubles; legal complications. And, almost at once, Jubal found an implacable 
enemy in Senator Kane, a powerful man determined, by fair means or foul, to 
squeeze out the small operator and consolidate a system under his exclusive 
control. 

WOLFE, D. M. Creative Ways To Teach English. New York 3: The 
Odyssey Press, Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 448 pp. $4.25. This is a basic 
text for students in English-methods courses, a manual of guidance for 
teachers in service, and for curriculum builders for English. It covers the 
full range of methods of teaching the various areas of English in the junior 
and senior high school. It presents workable procedures for written and oral 
composition, grammar and mechanics (including diagraming), and literature. 

WOODRESS, JAMES. A Yankee’s Odyssey. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, E. Washington Square. 1958. 347 pp. $5.95. Meet Joel 
Barlow, eunasiine citizen of two countries—as lively, ardent, and engaging 
today as he was a hundred and fifty years ago, and amazingly at home in 
these coldwar years of the twentieth century. History counts him as one of 
the “Hartford Wits” who wrote satiric verse in the late eighteenth century. 
Now the author reclaims him from unmerited obscurity and reveals him as a 
man of many talents. Among other things he was a a in Washington's 
army, shipping broker, confident of presidents, political pamphleteer, - oo 
mat and ambassador, and partner in one of history's great love matches. 

The young Joel Barlow went to France soon after the American Revolution on 
what he thought would be a brief business trip. He stayed for seventeen years 
to become one of the most articulate democrats of his age. He had a box 
seat at the French Revolution and was one of the few Americans to see 
heads roll during the Terror. The vicissitudes of those years, however, 
changed Joel os from a freshwater college graduate and army chaplain 
to a broadminded cosmopolitan. His country recognized that quality when 
they sent him to bargain with the brutish Dey of Algiers for the release of 
American seamen held in slavery by the Barbary pirates. This was one of 
the most fantastic dramas in the history of the United States diplomacy and 
the author does it full justice in this account. Before the War of 1812, Barlow 
attempted to mediate between France and the United States; but his efforts 
were labeled “traitorous” and made him persona non grata to the Federalists. 

This book ranges from the Connecticut farm where Barlow was born to 
the river Seine, where he helped Robert Fulton launch his first steamboat; 
from the savage Barbary coast to the little Polish village where the journey 
ended. This is the completely remarkable story of the man and his age, an 
exciting and distinguished biography. 
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WYNNE, BARRY. Count Five and Die. New York 3: Ballantine Books, 
101 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 152 pp. 35¢. This is the detailed story of the work- 
ing out of a plan to deceive the Germans into believing that the Allied invasion 
would take place in the Netherlands. The plan was a ruthless one. It 
called for the deliberate sacrifice of key resistance leaders to the Nazis. But 
it was a successful one. Because of this, ten Nazi divisions which otherwise 
would have been thrown against the Allies going into France were held idle 
in Holland. The time, and the lives, thus saved for our armies are in- 
calculable. 

The information in this book was provided to the author by a former 
OSS officer. Names have been changed and minor details have been altered 
where vital OSS techniques were involved. However, in the plan of action 
and the general procedure in carrying out the mission, the book is both a 
factual and dramatic presentation of an operation of the utmost importance 
to the success of the Allies in the war. 


Pamphlets for Teacher and/or Pupil Use 


About the Ford Foundation. New York 22: Ford Foundation, Office of 
Reports, 447 Madison Avenue. 1955 (December). 39 pp. Free. Contains 
general information about the organization and activities of the Ford Founda- 
tion and the independent, non-profit corporation it has established. 

ALLEN, J. J., and MRS. FLORENCE PURCELL. Financing Your 
College Education. Garden City, New York: Sewankaka Central High School 
District No. 2, Robert L. Springer, Principal of the District. 1958. 28 pp. 
A cooperative venture of the high schools of the district describing scholar- 
ships awarded by local colleges, private organizations, New York State Uni- 
versity, military academies, tuition-free schools, and the municipal colleges of 
New York City. 

BARBER, C. L.; DONALD SHEENAN; S. M. STOKE; and SHANNON 
McCUNE. The New College Plan. Northamption, Massachusetts: Sidney 
Packard, Four College Coordinator, Seelye 103, Smith College. 1958. 56 pp. 
Single copy free as long as supply lasts. A proposal for a major departure in 
higher education. 

BATTELLE, T. H. Administration of Public School Transportation. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Education. 1958. 151 pp. 
Provided to assist governing boards (1) to determine the need for transporta- 
tion, (2) to decide what type to provide, and (3) to provide information 
relative to the establishment, operation, and maintenance of a school bus 
fleet if such policy is decided upon by the board. 

Bigotry in Action. New York 16: The American Jewish Committee, 
386 Fourth Avenue. 1958. 24 pp. 25¢. A review and interpretation of the 
current activities of principal anti-Semitic activists and groups. Also avail- 
able from the same source are: The People Take the Lead. (1959. 42 pp. 25¢) 
Presents highlights of the record of progress in civil rights from 1948 to 1959; 
and American Jews: Their Story by Oscar Handlin (1958. 48 pp. 35¢). 
Discusses European background, immigration to the New World, religion, 
contribution to America and the world, etc. 

California Teachers: Their Professional Qualifications, Experience, and 
the Size of Their Classes, 1956-57. Sacramento: California State Depart- 
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ment of Education. 1958 (October) 71 pp. A survey of full-time teachers in 
California. 

CHAYNE, C. A. Automotive Design Contributions to Highway Safety. 
Detroit: General Motors, Public Relations Staff. 1958. 24 pp. This booklet 
attempts to provide a clearer understanding of the value of a nation-wide, 
sound, balanced program of traffic safety measures. 

Edison and Faraday, Experiments You Can Do. Washington 6, D. C.: 
Science Service, 1719 N Street, N. W. 1958. 36 pp. 25¢ each; 10 copies or 
more, 20¢ each. This booklet tells how science students can perform basic 
Edison and Faraday experiments. 

Education in France, Number 4. New York 21: Cultural’ Services of the 
French Embassy, 972 Fifth Avenue. 1958. 64 pp. Free. Discusses French 
secondary, primary, and higher education. Also available from the same source 
is French News (No. 3, Fall-Winter 1958) 100 pp. Free. An annotated list 
of recent books published in French and English on history and social sciences, 
philosophy and religion, etc. and on Art and Theatre in France, and French 
Art and French Theatre in the United States. 

The Education of Teachers—New Perspectives: Washington 6, D. C.: 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1958. 32 pp. A 
report on the Second Bowling Green Conference looking toward improving 
the education of teachers for American schools. 

Educational Testing Service. Annual Report 1957-1958. Princeton, New 
Jersey: Educational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street (or 4640 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California) 1958. 108 pp. A over-all view of 
progress (including several pages on Russian education), discusses the test- 
ing programs, tests published, scholarship services. Included also are a list 
of scholarship sponsors using ETS tests and services, a financial report, staff 
personnel, a summary of research project, a list of publications and speeches 
of staff members, and an index. 

Estimates of School Statistics, 1598-59, Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Associafion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 1958 (December) 31 pp. 
25¢; discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10 or more, 20%. This report provides a 
valuable source of up-to-date information on enrollments, salaries, teacher 
personnel, revenues and expenditures, and other topics. However, all figures 
are estimates and cannot be regarded as official information. 

Final Report to The President. Washington 25, D. C.: E. L. Keenan, 
Deputy Assistant Director for Manpower, Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 1958. 65 pp. The final report of the President's Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers. 

Fitness of American Youth. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of 
Documents. 1958. 62 pp. 25¢. A report to the President of the United States 
on the Fort Ritchie, Maryland, meeting, September 7-9, 1958—the second 
annual meeting of the President’s Council on Youth Fitness and the President's 
Citizens Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth. 

Fresh Water from the Sea. College Park: Bureau of Business Economic 
Research, University of Maryland. 1958 (December) 12 pp. Discusses the 
conversion of salt and brackish water. 

Identification and Guidance of Able Students. Washington 5, D. C.: 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 1515 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W. 1958. 36 pp. Two conference reports on “The Role of Tests 
in State-Wide Counseling and Scholarship Award Programs” and “The Role of 
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Counseling in State and Regional Programs.” This conference on Testing and 
Counseling was held at the University of Michigan. May 28-31, 1958, when 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science brought together 
15 men and women with extensive expericnce in the field of student coun- 
seling and 14 in the field of testing of aptitude and ability. 

International Educational Exchange Program. 1948-58. Washington 
25, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. 1958. 72 pp. 30¢. A review of 
ten years of service. 

Issues Before the Thirteenth General Assembly. New York 27: Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway. 1958. 192 pp. 25¢. Discusses 32 of these 
issues before the United Nations. 

LOVENSTEIN, MENO. Economics and the Educational Administrator. 
New York 36: Joint Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th Street. 
1958. 181 pp. $1.50. This book is an analysis and an attempt to solve the 
problem of inadequate training in economics. Part I deals with the nature of 
economics and its application to the important problems faced by every 
citizen. The state of economic instruction at all levels of education is examined 
with special emphasis on the relation of economics to school administration. 

Part II is a concise digest of economic principles designed to help the 
administration understand the meaning of economics as a subject. Illustrations 
of economic ideas and their relationships are drawn from problem areas 
familiar to the school administrator. 

In the final section of the analysis, five specific areas of administrative 
responsibility are examined, for their economic content: (1) educational 
philosophy, (2) community relations, (3) curriculum and program, (4) 
personnel, and (5) business administration. The author concludes that the 
administrator should have a command of economics in all these areas, not just 
that of business dealings, as is commonly believed. 

Malaya: A New Independent Nation. Washington 25, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. 1958. 19 pp. 20¢. Presents facts on the land, 
people, politics and economy of the country as background information. 

MERSAND, JOSEPH. Developing Competence in Listening in Second- 
ary Schools. Jamaica 32, New York: Jamaica High School, 168th Street and 
Gothic Drive. 1958. 13 pp. A copy will be sent free of charge to interested 
colleagues, provided they send 8¢ in postage and a 7%” x 10%” envelo 
for mailing purposes. An excellent research article reprinted from the 
November 1958 issue of The Speech Teacher, pp. 289-301. 

NEFF, M. V. Ethics for Everyday Living. Chicago 10: Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, 1958. 48 pp. 5¢. An excellent presenta- 
tion that will appeal to youth. 

NELSON, ESTER. Secretarial Services in the Elementary School. 
Sacramento: California State Department of Public Instruction. 1958 
(December) 39 pp. A study of secretarial services in California elementary 
schools, presenting a detailed picture of the extent to and the manner in which 
these services are utilized. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Paris: NATO, Information 
Service, Palais de Chaillot. 1958. 91 pp. This is the sixth edition of the 
NATO handbook giving information about the organization. 

A Program for Aid to Education. New York 15: The Chase Manhattan 
Bank Foundation, 18 Pine Street. 1958. 8 pp. This brochure announces the 
aid-to-education program of the Chase Manhattan Bank Foundation. 
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Public Officials and Their Heritage. Chicago 37: Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th Street. 1958. 12 pp. Free. A Twenty-fifth Anni- 
versary Publication. A summary presenting quotations from famous people 
that point to the great heritage which is the obligation of public officials not 
only to sustain but also to advance. 

Public Support for Education. Washington 6, D. C.: World Confedera- 
tion of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
1958. 56 pp. A summarization of the reports from 29 countries by country, 
covering economic aspects, promotion of public support, government support, 
and advances. Also available from the same source is the WCOTP Annual 
Report, including a summary of the proceedings of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates in Rome, 1958. 

Reshaping Foreign Policy Amid Revolutions. New York 17: Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 E. 46th Street. 1958. (November-December) 96 
pp. 35¢. Three articles: “The Technological Revolution” by Avrahm G. 
Mezerik, “The Economic and Social Revolution” by Emil Lengel, and “The 
Change in the Balance of Power” by Brooks Enemy. 


Salary Schedule Maximums for School Administrators, 1958-59, Urban 
Districts 100,000 and over in Population. Washington 6, D. C.: National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W. NEA Research Report 1958- 
R4, 48 pp. 25¢. This second release for the Biennial Salary Survey of 1958-59 
includes for separate school systems the amounts scheduled as maximum 
salaries for 16 different administrative and supervisory positions. Figures are 
shown for persons in these positions who hold Master's degrees, as well as for 
those with the highest level of preparation recognized, which in many districts 
is above the Master's degree. 

SCHLOSS, SAMUEL, and C. J. HOBSON. Statistical Summary of State 
School Systems. 1955-56. Washington 25, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments. 1958. 9 pp. An advance report based on Chapter 2 of the Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1954-56. 


SCHWARTZ, PAUL, editor. Folk Dance Guide. New York 3: the editor, 
P. O. Box 342, Cooper Station, 95 Fourth Avenue. 1959. 36 pp. $1. The 
ninth annual edition includes a discussion of folk dance in the United States, 
outstanding poetical and prose quotations about dance, a directory of in- 
struction groups, a calendar of annual events, and a selected bibliography of 
textbooks, masters theses, and doctoral dissertations, special articles, and 
current periodicals dealing with the subject of folk dance. 


The Secondary-School Teacher and Library Services. Washington 6, 
D. C.: National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W. 1958 
(November) 37 pp. 50¢; discounts: 2-9 copies; 10%; 10 or more, 20%. An 
analysis of data on the role and function of the school library as seen through 
the eyes of the 5,000 secondary-school teachers to whom a questionnaire was 
sent. The purpose of this investigation was to study el library services 
as they are reviewed by secondary-school teachers and to obtain information 
about how and to what extent teachers use this service as recognized by these 
teachers. This, and most important, the study was designed to collect in- 
formation that would be useful in improving library services. 


Sources of Employment for Foreign Languages Majors and Minors. 
Ann Arbor: The Career Counseling Unit, Bureau of Appointments and Occupa- 
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tional Information, 3528 Administration Building, University of Michigan. 
1958. 45 pp. Mimeographed. Suggestions for guidance counselors con- 
cerning the usefulness of language learning in all walks of life. 

Soviet Education. New York 36: International Arts and Science Press, 
33 West 42nd Street. 1958 (November) 86 pp. An English translation of 
the USSR monthly journal, Sovetskaya Pedagogika—a journal of the Russian 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences published monthly during the year (12 
issues). This November issue has articles on the role of the class adviser, 
methods for mastering homework, educational activities, the intellectual in- 
terests of the students used to activize the learning process, etc. Available also 
on a yearly subscription basis. 

STEFFLRE, BUFORD. Cheat and Mama Is the Boss. New York 17: 
Occu-Press, 489 Fifth Avenue. 1959. 12 pp. each, 50¢ each. Here are two 
guidance playlets—about 10 minutes long—presenting real-life problems. 
Presentations may be followed by audience discussion under the teacher's or 
the counselor's leadership. 

STOCKE, ELIZABETH; FREDERICK HILL; and LOREN CAHLAN- 
DER. So You Are the New Clerk in the Minneapolis Public Schools. Min- 
neapolis 13, Minnesota: Publications Office, Minneapolis Public Schools, 807 
N. E. Broadway. 1958. 24 pp. 50¢. A handbook for clerks new to the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools. Brief, attractive, and carefully prepared personnel in- 
formation. Valuable to other school systems as a guide in preparing their 
own booklet. 

The Superior Student. Boulder: The Inter-University Committee on the 
Superior Student, University of Colorado. 1958 (December) 20 pp. Articles 
on “Directed Studies at Yale,” “Yale’s Scholars of the House,” “An Inter- 
disciplinary Approach to Honors,” “The Structure of an American Studies 
— Program,” “Buck Hill Falls Conference,” and “Developing High School 

alent.” 

THOMTE, K. A. Trade and Industrial Education in California Public 
High Schools. Satramento: California State Department of Education. 1958. 
77 pp. A state-wide study of pre-employment vocational classes in trade and 
industrial education and related problems. 

We Build. Chicago: Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, General Superintendent of 
Schools. 1958. 40 pp. A school-building progress report—Annual. Tells 
of the accomplishment of the school system during the year 1958—in text and 
in pictures—some pictures in color. A status report on the school board's 
school building program with a look to future building needs and plans 
based on a 42 per cent increase in high-school enrollment in the last 15 years. 











,, = Votes 


RUSSIAN TAUGHT ON TV 


Courses in Russian language and history are now being offered over TV by 
a number of colleges, universities, and school systems from Boston to San 
Francisco. Among these are Harvard University, the Universities of Okla- 
homa, Pittsburgh, and Seattle, St. John’s University, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, and public schools in Seattle, Jersey City, Oklahoma City, Pittsburgh, and 
Schenectady. In some instances, it is a joint enterprise between college and 
school system. 

Western Reserve University, a pioneer in offering credit courses by TV 
since 1952, is offering two Russian courses which are broadcast each weekday 
morning at 9 a.m. A credit course in Russian language is given Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, and is viewed by a number of college students on 
campus, by several special groups in experimental high-school projects, and 
by a large audience in the Cleveland area. The supply of more than 1900 
study guides was sold during the first few weeks of the fall semester. On 
alternate mornings, a history course, “Russian in the Twentieth Century,” 
is also offered for credit—Educational Television Newsletter—Committee on 
Television of the American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


REGISTRATION AND EXAMINATION DATES 





Registration for the Advanced Placement Examinations to be given during 
the week of May 11, 1959, began on February 15 and will continue — 
April 6. Complete details and an application blank are contained in the 
1958-59 Bulletin of Information, Advanced Placement Examinations. Fees 
for the examinations are $5 for registration and $8 for each examination taken. 
—The Advanced Placement Program Newsletter, College Entrance Examination 
Board, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27, New York. 


LOW-COST EDUCATION AND FUN OFFERED ON NEA SEMINAR 

A behind-the-scenes look at American and U. N. politics for $308—and 
college credit, too—is available to United States teachers for the fourth time 
by the NEA Travel Division through its six-week Washington-United Na- 
tions seminar. Tours of government and diplomatic facilities, lectures by 
men who make the news, and fun and relaxation make up this mat en 
oe workshop in practical American politics and history. Teachers 
may get information from the NEA Travel Division, 1201 16th Street, N. W.., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


THE COST OF GOING TO COLLEGE 


According to a U. S. Office of Education study in 1957, the total cost of 
college to the student in a typical public college was $1500 and in a typical 
private college, $2,000. At the time the cost of board, room and tuition 
in a typical Council for the Advancement of Small Colleges (CASC) institu- 
tion was $850, leaving a balance of $650 below the public and $1,150 below 
the private for such extras as books, clothes, travel, entertainment, etc. If an 
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allowance of $500 were made for these miscellaneous expenses, then the 
CASC colleges would still be the best financial deal on the bargain counter of 
higher education. Where does this leave CASC colleges with respect to the 
— versus private issue over increasing tuitions?—Newsletter of Council 
or the Advancement of Small Colleges, Inc., 1818 R Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 9, D. C. 


AGRICULTURE SCHOOL NOW OPEN 

The new Philadelphia (Penna.) High School of Agriculture and Horticulture, 
located on a 75-acre property on Henry Avenue, south of Shawmont Avenue, 
opened for classes last December. The 11 classroom building for approxi- 
mately 400 students was erected at a cost of about $368,500. Boys and girls 
from all sections of the city who wish to study agriculture and horticulture 
may attend the new school, where they also will have regular classes in aca- 
demic and industrial courses in high-school education. Previously, most 
academic classes were held at Gratz High School and the students went to 
the farm school for other lessons and practice. 

Bertram L. Lutton, principal of the Philadelphia High School of Agricul- 
ture and Horticulture, pointed out that, for the first time in the 15 years of the 
farm-school program, the entire faculty and student body will be “brought 
together under one roof.” 

According to Mr. Lutton, the program offered will be a standard industrial 
course, and an academic course providing four years each of English, mathe- 
matics, and science; three years of German; and the usual social studies and 
ee education requirements. Students also will receive instruction in 

th theoretical and practical agriculture and horticulture. Summer place- 
ment of students in agricultural and horticultural jobs tests the validity of the 
classroom. Graduates of the academic course are prepared to enter any 
college to study for any of the standard professions. 

Besides its general objectives, the school is particularly interested in pre- 
paring its graduates for trades and professions in agriculture and horticulture 
ranging from the individual farmer to the landscape gardener, technologists 
for state and Federal government, teachers, and veterinarians. School News and 
Views, Philadelphia Public Schools. 


MICHIGAN SUMMER SESSION OFFERINGS PLANNED 


An Advanced Placement Institute to help prepare high-school teachers to 
give advanced placement courses is being planned by the University of 
Michigan for its 1959 summer session, which will open June 22. Full details 
concerning the eight-week offerings can be secured from the University. 


SAN FRANCISCO IN-SCHOOL TV PROJECT 

The first systematic instruction by TV for elementary and secondary schools 
of California was begun on November 3 over educational TV station KQED 
in San Francisco. Cooperating in the project are school systems of seven Bay 
Area counties, each being represented on the KQED Curriculum Advisory 
Committee. Financial support of $55,000 has been provided by contract with 
40 school districts and 3 independent institutions, and a grant-in-aid of 
$25,000 was received from the Fund for the Advancement of Education. Sub- 
jects featured are reading, art, languages, and science. In addition, teacher 
education courses are presented after school hours.—Educational Television 
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Newsletter Committee on Television of the American Council on Education, 
1785 Massachusetts Avente, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


ARTICULATION BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

During the 1957-58 school year, Glen Ridge High School and New York 
University cooperated in a program to improve articulation between high 
schools and colleges. New York University professors and associate profes- 
sors spent a day in teaching high-school classes so that high-school students 
might have an opportunity to become acquainted with college-level personnel 
and standards. Further motivation of high-school students toward college 
entrance and encouragement of high standards of achievement were among 
the goals of the program. A further purpose was to give the college profes- 
sors an opportunity to experience at firsthand the life and work of the American 
high school. 

In October 1958, high-school teachers, college professors, and administra- 
tors who had participated in the 1957-58 program met to evaluate the pro- 
gram and make suggestions for improvement. Evaluations procedures were 
set up and plans made to expand the program. In the current year, thirty- 
three visits will be made to the high school by members of the NYU faculty. 
Through such a program, colleges and secondary schools will have an oppor- 
tunity to benefit mutually from an articulation program. National organiza- 
tions are expressing interest in cooperation between colleges and secondary 
schools.—The Jersey Schoolmaster 


HARVARD REPORT ISSUED 
As a group, Harvard College freshmen admitted with advanced placement 


outperform regular — students in advanced courses, according to a 


report recently published by the college. Entitled “Advanced Standing at 
Harvard College,” the report was written by Edward T. Wilcox, director of 
advanced standing. Making a general appraisal, the report states: “This 
program of the College Entrance Examination Board, whereby hundreds 
of schools have become free to inaugurate college-level courses for thousands 
of strong students, with every assurance that the work will not be repeated 
at the scores of colleges to which they then proceed, has proved so clearly to 
the interest of all parties concerned as to Sovd established itself already a 
lasting place in American Education. Our report, therefore, that freshmen 
with advanced placement perform, as a group, better than our sophomores 
in advanced courses, will astonish no one. 

Fifty-five students entering in the fall of 1958 were admitted with sopho- 
more standing, according to the report, and comparable figures were 31 for 
1957, 13 for 1956, and 2 for 1955. In addition to the 55 recent entrants, 
more than 300 current freshmen were admitted with partial credit and 
advanced placement. 


WHAT LIES AHEAD FOR SCHOOLS 


The editors of the NEA Journal forecast 10 developments for the coming 
year: (1) This summer will find more youngsters of high-school age—many of 
them academically talented—attending summer sessions voluntarily than 
ever before in history. Most will be there for “enrichment” courses in science, 
mathematics, English, and foreign languages; not to make up work or finish 
school in less time; (2) There will be an increase of about 10 per cent in the 
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total time spent by high-school students in studying mathematics; (3) Study 
of radio isotypes, space science, and up-to-date science subjects will be 
introduced in many schools and courses in chemistry, physics, and advanced 
biology will be available to more students; (4) Interest in legislation affect- 
ing edueation will reach unprecedented heights in both sessions of the 86th 
Congress; (5) For the first time in history, the average teacher's salary will 
pass $5,000; (6) To meet increased college science enrollments, 1200 addi- 
tional = of chemistry, 800 professors of physics, and 1300 professors 
of higher mathematics will be required; (7) At the end of the year, 36 
million children will be enrolled in the public elementary and secondary 
schools—an increase of one and one-third million above present figures; ( 8) 
Enrollment in universities, colleges, and junior colleges will climb to almost 
three and one-half million, an increase of 230,000 over the current year; (9) 
The educational ladder will be extended in both adult education and in 
kindergartens; (10) Some 3,000 school districts will disappear from the map. 
Reorganization of small districts will continue to make possible replacement 
of all-equipped schools with more comprehensive and better staffed schools.— 
News from the National Education Association. 


TEACHING BY TV 
TV teaching cuts down tardiness, absenteeism, and bad behavior—and re- 
sults in better learning, according to results of Detroit’s ETV teaching experi- 
ment. About 3500 pupils in three elementary, three junior high and senior 
high schools were enrolled in TV courses; a control group was formed from 
comparable students who were instructed in the normal manner. All were 


tested both before and after the TV courses—and, after the year-long experi- 
ment, results showed that TV classes improved over the control groups.— 
News of National Educational Television, Educational Television and Radio 
Center, 2320 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


SOME INTERESTING READING 


“How a ‘Desirable’ College Selects Its Students” by Mary Chase. School 
Management, December 1958, pp. 36-39, 50-51. 

“College Board Scores of Applicants for 1958.” School Management, 
December 1958, p. 39. 

“A Comparative Look at English, French, and Soviet Education” by 
George Z. F. Bereday. Educational Leadership, January 1959, pp. 215-23. 

“How Good Are Our Schools?” by Wilbur A. Yauch. Educational Leader- 
ship, January 1959, pp. 202-05, 264. 

“So You're Thinking About Merit Pay for Teachers!” School Management, 
January 1959, pp. 42-45, 62-65. 

“What’s Wrong with Our Cafeteria?” by Richard Flambert. School 
Management, January 1959, pp. 46-49, 66-68. 

“Save Time, Save Money Keeping Students’ Records” by Lynn T. Walker. 
School Management, January 1959, pp. 52-53, 72. 

“The Mathematics Education of Youth” by Howard F. Fehr. Teachers 
College Record, January 1959, pp. 179-90 

“The American-Educated Foreign Student Returns Home” by Louis P. 
Cajoleas. Teachers College Record, January 1959, pp. 191-97. 

“Function of Today’s School” by John H. Fisher. The Nation’s Schools, 
January 1959, pp. 46-49. 
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“Three High Schools Housed Under one Roof” by Harry D. Anderson. 
The Nation’s Schools, January 1959, pp. 59-65. 

“Extra Costs of High Schools” by Donald A. Myers. The Nation’s Schools, 
January 1959, pp. 66-67. 

“Mathematics in the Junior High School” edited by Lucien B. Kinney and 
Don To Dowson. The Mathematics Teacher, December 1958, pp. 609-15. 

“Research in Teaching High-School Mathematics” by Kenneth E. Brown. 
The Mathematics Teacher, December 1958, pp. 593-95, 

“What Is Happening to the Potential Scientist or Engineer?” by Glen D. 
Vannatta. The Mathematics Teacher, December 1958, pp. 596-99. 

“Coordination and Possible Curricular Changes” by J. H. Neelley. The 
Mathematics Teacher, December 1958, pp. 590-92. 

“Creative Activities for Observing the Lincoln Sesquicentennial” by Arno 
Jewett. The English Journal, January 1959, pp. 26-30. 

“Criticism: How To Deal with It.” The Nation’s Schools, September 
1958, pp. 46-47. A round table discussion by eight participants at Denver, 
sponsored by the Administrator's Clinic. 

“Never Forget: Teaching Comes First: by Clyde M. Campbell. The 
Nation’s Schools, September 1958, pp. 51-52. 

“Teachers Rate Merit Rating” by Merle W. Tate and Charles F. Haughey. 
The Nation’s Schools, September 1958, pp. 48-50. Opinions of 849 teachers 
and 18 administrators. 

“Design for a National Curriculum” by Paul R. Hanna. The Nation's 
Schools, September 1958, pp. 43-45. States that a curriculum based solely on 
community interests is not enough. See also the following articles by Dr. 
Thomas H. Biggs in THE BULLETIN of the NASSP: “Proposal for a Cur- 
riculum Commission,” (May 1945, pp. 79-90) and “Eventially—-Why not 
Now,” (April 1950, pp. 195-207). 


FOREIGN SEMINAR ON COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


The first foreign seminar on comparative education for American schools 
has been arranged by the U. S. Department of State and the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. Twenty school administrators—from more 
than 500 candidates—were selected for participation in the seminar which 
will be held in France and The Netherlands February 1 through March 24. 
The Office of Education administers the project under the International Edu- 
cational Exchange Program of the Department of State. 

United States school officials selected for the seminar receive Fulbright 
grants covering their travel and tuition costs. Preference in final selection by 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships was given to candidates with M.A. degrees 
in educational administration or supervision and to those with five years’ ex- 
perience as full-time administrators or supervisors. Those selected come from 
18 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 

Lawrence G. Derthick, U. S$. Commissioner of Education and member of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, said, “This first foreign seminar for Ameri- 
can school administrators should be an important contribution to the further 
promotion of international understanding through education. The fact that 
so many administrators expressed interest in participating in this initial 
seminar abroad is most gratifying.” 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL FIRE (Preprint) 


A detailed report of the Chicago school disaster has been prepared for 
publication in the January 1959 issue of the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion Quarterly. This report is based on a personal investigation of the fire 
made by two NFPA engineers. Because of the many urgent requests re- 
ceived for this report, a twenty-six page preprint of the Quarterly article has 
been prepared and is now available from the National Fire Protection As- 
sociation Publications Department. Single copy price, 25 cents; discount for 
quantity orders.—National Fire Prevention Association, 60 Batterymarch 
Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SEEKS RECORD OF ALL 
1959 LINCOLN CELEBRATIONS 


The 150th anniversary of the birth of Abraham Lincoln will be widely 
observed in the United States and in many places abroad throughout the 
year 1959, which President Eisenhower has designated as the Lincoln 
Sesquicentennial Year. As an outstanding repository of Lincolniana, the 
Library of Congress serves as a center for Lincoln studies and wishes to 
collect and retain as complete a record as possible of all such celebrations in 
the coming year. Historical, patriotic, and civic groups everywhere are in- 
vited to cooperate in this effort by (1) informing the Library of plans com- 
pleted or in preparation for any ceremonies and (2) providing, for the 
Library’s collections, copies of any materials issued in observation of the 
sesquicentennial year. Specifically, the latter would include: copies of cir- 
culars, broadsides, posters, invitations, tickets, programs, menus, press an- 
nouncements, copies of laws, proclamations, ordinances, decrees, resolutions, 
addresses, — of proceedings, privately printed books and pamphlets, 
special Lincoln issues of newspapers, photographs, tape or other sound re- 
cordings of broadcasts, documentary motion pictures and kinescopes of 
Lincoln TV programs, and occasional material of any other kind. Corres- 
pondence regarding such materials or plans for ceremonies and other forms 
of commemoration should be addressed to the Consultant in Lincoln Studies, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 


GROUPS IN CONNECTION WITH TV SERIES 


An unusual opportunity for adult education study groups to continue 
learning after viewing an educational telecast is provided by the cooperation 
of three of the nation’s foremost adult education organizations and the CBS 
Television Network. The groups are the National Association of Public School 
Adult Educators (NAPSAE, a department of the National Education Associa- 
tion), the Adult Education Association of the United States, and the Council 
of National Organizations. 

The program is The World of Ideas, a 13-week television seminar which 
was premiered Sunday, January 18 (3:30-4:00 p.m.). Dr. Charles Frankel, 
professor of philosophy at Columbia University, is host of the discussion 
series that will examine the basic principles by which we live. The program 
brings together 48 invited guests from all walks of life every Sunday for a 
lively, unrehearsed exchange of thoughts about a fundamental question of our 
time. The purpose of the program is to explore, not what we think, but how 
we think. Local discussion groups will be formed throughout the country to 
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continue the learning experience of give-and-take discussion at the conclusion 
of the program. Dr. Frankel has prepared study guides for use by the viewing 
audience. 


SPACE TO LEARN IS MAJOR SPACE AGE PROBLEM 


Space for children to learn is America’s most important Space Age problem, 
said the executive secretary of the National Education Association, hailing the 
fact that 27 U. S. senators from both parties have joined ranks to co-sponsor 
the Federal support-of-education bill introduced in the first week of the 86th 
session by Senator James E. Murray (D. Mont.). William G. Carr, head of the 
700,000-member teacher organization, said this unprecedented Senate backing 
of S.2, the “School Support Act of 1959” which would provide Federal funds 
for school construction and teacher salaries reflects growing back-home con- 
cern for upgrading the quality of education offered the nation’s 36 million 
young people. A bill similar to the Murray measure, H. R. 22, has been in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives by Rep. Lee Metcalf (D. Mont.). 

Noting that President Eisenhower, in his State of the Union Message, 
described the pay of teachers in this country in some instances as “shameful,” 
and school facilities in some areas as “meager,” Dr. Carr said the Murray- 
Metcalf measures “would promptly and effectively help to remedy these 
defects to which the President has called attention.” 

The Murray-Metcalf proposals would allot $25.00 per school-age child to all 
the states in its first year. The states would be free to determine what pro- 
portions of the allotment they would use for teachers’ salaries and for school 
construction. Provisions of the bill would provide also $50 per child for 
1960; $75 for 1961; and $100 for each fiscal year thereafter. 


SCHOOL ENROLLMENT GAINS 


Enrollment in the nation’s public elementary and secondary schools for the 
current academic year totals 34.6 million pupils, an increase of 3.9% over the 
1957-58 enrollment, according to Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59, 
latest in an annual report series released by the NEA Research Division. Also 
showing an increase over last year’s figures is the current expense per pupil 
in average daily attendance, which is $340—an increase of 4.9%. Average 
estimated instructional staff member's salary for the current academic year is 
$4,935 (with a purchasing power of $3,990 in 1947-49 dollars). Cost of 
public elementary and secondary schools for 1958-59 is estimated to reach 
$14.4 billion. Current expense is estimated at $10.7 billion—NEA News, 
National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, Washington 6, D. C. 


LIST OF FILMS 


A new 39-page booklet on Language Arts and Foreign Languages listing 
316 films has been issued by the University of Illinois Audio-Visual Aids Serv- 
ice, world’s largest educational film lending library. This booklet cites films of 
particular use in English and language classes. However, many listed also are 
suitable for clubs, adult discussion groups, and church civic organizations. 
They are keyed for easy selection for audiences from pre-school to post-college 
levels. In the new catalog are films six to 44 minutes long in black-and-white 
or color, and silent or sound. Included are plays, documentaries, debates, 
comedies, discussions, descriptions, drills, and “how-to-do-it” suggestions for 
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students. Many are condensations of or exerpts from Hollywood productions 
based on major works of literature. 

The films are in 18 categories from language development to speech 
techniques; rhetoric and reading to dramatic production and library use. In 
the foreign language group are films in French, German, Latin, om Spanish. 
Authors whose works are dramatized range from Chaucer to Faulkner. Copies 
of the booklet are available on request from the University. Schools, clubs, 
unions, businesses, etc., may obtain films and tapes from the University for 
nominal rental and postage fees which keep the Audio-Visual Aids Service 


self-supporting. 


1959 EXAMINATIONS READIED 


During the past few months, the 11 committees of examiners responsible for 
the Advanced Placement Examinations have met at Princeton, New Jersey, 
and New York City to prepare the examinations that will be given next May. 
At its recent meeting, the French Committee authorized a statement for 
distribution to schools preparing students for the Advanced Placement Ex- 
amination in French. The statement was written by Professor Theodore 
Anderson, chairman of the committee, in response to requests at the summer 
conference on foreign languages for further clarification of the French Ex- 
aminers’ intention. Any school that is preparing students for the examina- 
tion and has not received a copy of the statement may obtain one by writing 
to the Director of the Program, 425 West 117th Street, New York 27, N. Y. 
—The Advanced Placement Newsletter. 


GROWTH CONTINUES IN ADVANCED PLACEMENT 


Continued increases in Advanced Placement Program participation were 
registered in 1957-58. Compared to the previous year’s figures, the numbers 
of schools represented by students taking the examination increased 76%, to 
359; of students taking the examinations, 80%, to 3,717; of examinations taken 
by the students, 80%, to 6,804; and of colleges entered by the students, 66%, 
to 33.9. 


PHYSICISTS VISIT HIGH SCHOOLS 


At the latest count, seventeen regional groups of physicists throughout 
the United States had stated an interest to assist in arranging visits to high 
schools in their areas under the Visiting Scientists Program in Physics for 
High Schools for 1958-59. Ten of these groups have already begun their 
activities. For example, a group in Southern California, under the chairman- 
ship of Professor Harold Wayland of California Institute of Technology, has 
planned a series of Saturday lectures for high-school teachers and outstanding 
students to discuss in some depth a relatively few topics in modern physics. 
After each lecture, the students are to be excused and the teachers are to stay 
on for discussion of how one can best approach these topics in classroom teach- 
ing. Visits to rural schools, where visitors seldom go, are also being arranged 
by this group. 

Many activities are possible in the program of visits to increase interest in 
physics among high-school students and to assist teachers. A variety of ap- 
proaches are under consideration by local sections of eyes societies, by 
physics clubs, and by individual physicists. Although the administration of 
the program is centered at the American Institute of Physics, the initiative for 
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developing local programs in cooperation with the schools rests with local 
groups of physicists. Inquiries about the program should be directed to W. C. 
Kelly at the American Institute of Physics, 335 East 45th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. 


NEW DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF UNESCO 


Vittorino Veronese is the newly elected Director-General of Unesco, 
succeeding Dr. Luther Evans of the United States. Dr. Veronese has played a 
prominent role in the Organization since 1948 when Italy became a Member 
Nation. From that year on, he has attended all sessions of the General Con- 
ference as a member of the Italian Delegation. He has been a member of the 
Executive Board since 1952 and served as its vice-chairman in 1955-56 and 
chairman for 1957-58. As a member of the Board, he participated in the effort 
to increase the concentration and focus of the Unesco program. Dr. Veronese, 
48, holds a Doctor of Laws degree from the University of Padua. In addition 
to practicing law, he has been a bank president, social science professor, and 
member of many national and international cultural organizations. He is also 
a noted lecturer and writer on public affairs and a leader in Roman 
Catholic social work.—U. S$. National Commission for UNESCO Newsletter 


CEEB MEMBERSHIP 


Assurance that secondary schools will take an active part in the determina- 
tion of College Board policies and practices was provided by the College 
Entrance Examination Board in its recent vote to admit individual secondary 
schools to membership beginning next fall. The move, which will permit 
the election of 50 schools in 1959, follows a committee study for several years 
of possible methods to strengthen the direct representation of school views in 
Board discussions and decisions. Schools are also represented, more generally, 
through the Board membership of educational associations, the election of 
representatives-at-large, and the appointment of school administrators and 
teachers to committees. Applications for membership were mailed to schools 
in January with an explanation of the criteria to be considered by the Com- 
mittee on Membership in recommending the election of prospective members. 
—College Board News, College Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


IMPROVING THE USE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL AND APTITUDE TESTS 


A grant of $38,850 has been made by the Federal government to the 
University of Illinois for a two-year study of ways in which teachers and 
counselors in Illinois high schools can improve their use of psychological and 
aptitude test results in helping students. The study will be under the direc- 
tion of Professor J. Thomas Hastings of the University of Illinois Bureau of 
Educational Research. The University will contribute to the cost of the 
project by providing services and facilities. 

This project is part of the Cooperative Research Program, which was 
launched in July 1956, after Congress allotted $1 million for the first year. 
Additional grants of $2.3 million and $2.7 million have been made by Con- 
gress to carry the program through two more years. The present grant is the 
ninth for studies at Illinois. Research projects concern education of the 
mentally retarded, identifying and ivdahe unusual talent, educational 
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aspects of juvenile dilinquency, staffing schools and colleges, and other 
educational problems. 


YOUNG CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY 


The Strong Publications, Inc., P. O. Box 1399, Grand Central Post Office, 
New York 17, N. Y., has recently published an attractive booklet which con- 
tains selected stories from past issues of their monthly publication Young 
Americans. Included are articles on the oil industry, the New York Stock 
Exchange, the manufacture of textiles, jet transportation, the functions of a 
company president, chemistry, missiles, nuclear is scientific research, law, 
and fashion designing. Each article is illustrated, many in color. These are 
articles that are of interest to youth as course material in career selection. 
This can be used as reference material by the guidance counselor. Copies are 
available at $1.00 each from the publisher at the above address. 


LANGUAGE TRAINING AIDS 


Language Training Aids has announced a new Spanish Teatro y Poesia 
series. The firm states that all recordings were made under the direction of 
Spain’s great dramatist and director, Sefior José Lépez Rubio and recorded 
in Madrid by Spain’s finest stage performers. Instructors are invited to write 
to Language Training Aids, Language Center, Boyds, Maryland, for informa- 
tion about this series of recordings. 


SQT SCORES SENT TO SCHOOLS 


Scores received by students who took the October 21, 1958, Scholarship 
Qualifying Test for guidance purposes or for applying for sponsored scholar- 
ships were sent to their schools in mid-December with an interpretive leaflet. 
The test was taken by 172,694 juniors and 215,377 seniors.—College Board 
News, College Entrance Examination Board, 425 West 117 Street, New York 
27, N. Y. 


A PROGRAM OF A SMALL PRIVATE HIGH SCHOOL 


Yeshiva University High School, 2270 Church Avenue, Brooklyn 26, New 
York, was established in 1945 by Yeshiva University. Today it has a student 
body of 300, a number limited by a lack of physical facilities. It offers a double 
program of Jewish studies and general studies to students. They take 4 years of 
English, 4 years of mathematics, 4 years of science, 4 years of a foreign lan- 
guage, 3% years of social studies, and 2 years of minors in art and music 
appreciation and health education. In addition to this program, students 
take 19 hours a week of classes in Talmud, Bible, and cognate subjects. 

In 1956 the school had a Westinghouse Science Scholarship winner, one of 
the top 40 in the country. In 1957 it had the top scorer in the entire state 
in the New York Regents Scholarship competition. He also won a Merit 
Scholarship. In 1959, in a graduating class of 58 it had one Merit Scholarship 
winner, one General Motors Scholarship winner, and 35 New York State 
Regents Scholarships, 9 of which were Science Scholarships. The school year- 
book has been awarded Medalist rating for the fourth consecutive year by the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association. 

Although classes begin at 9:00 a.m. and do not end until 6:10 p.m. plus a 
half-day on Sundays, the school has a very fine co-curricular program. This 
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includes a very efficient student General Organization, a school newspaper and 
Hebrew literaty annual, plus basketball, track, debating, and chess teams. 
It also has a chapter of the National Honor Society. 


COLLEGE BOARD TESTING DATES 


The Scholastic Aptitude Test and the Achievement Tests of the College 
Entrance Examination Board will be administered nationally three times before 
next fall: March 14, May 16, and August 12. The schedule for next year, 
1959-60, will be: December 5 (SAT and AT), January 9 (SAT only), 
February 6 (SAT only), March 12 (SAT and AT), May 21 (SAT and AT), 
and August 10 (SAT and AT). 


EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


National Educational Television (Educational Television and Radio Center, 
2320 Washtenaw, Ann Arbor, Michigan) in the year 1959 will take a pene- 
trating look at problems and ideas which have puzzled men since the year 
One. And the network also will present classic drama and great music and 
study the stars and probe contemporary matters. Using authorities and experts 
in many fields, the Educational Television and Radio Center (network head- 
quarters for NET), will study man’s value system as it pertains to love, 
morality, and tolerance, according to Robert B. Hudson, head of programming 
for the Center. The study will be conducted in a series called “Search for 
America.” 

The “search” will go on to focus on such practical problems as foreign 
relations, education in the United States, the national economy, and crime and 
delinquency. The series will contain 33 half-hour programs. 

Some of the experts who have been engaged to participate include poet- 
educator Mark Van Doren; anthropologist Margaret Mead; psychiatrist 
Erich Fromm; theologian Reinhold Niebuhr, and editor Harry Ashmore of the 
Arkansas Gazette. 


DECEMBER NASSP BULLETIN DEVOTES 170 PAGES TO AP PROGRAM 

Some 170 pages of the December 1958 issue of THE BULLETIN of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals are devoted to the Advanced 
Placement Program. The special articles and advanced course syllabuses com- 
prise the most comprehensive statement in print on the Program’s er og. 
in the nation’s secondary schools. Articles in Part I of the issue describe a 
vanced placement in individual schools as well as the Program’s general growth 
and operations, while Part II presents advanced course syllabuses both as 
adapted by particular schools and as suggested by the College Board. Copies 
may be ordered for $1.50 each from the Association at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C.—Advanced Placement Program Newsletter, 
January 1959. 


DO THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 
TAKE SOFT SUBJECTS? 

In Dr. James B. Conant’s work with high schools in his special study, he has 
urged that the academically talented high-school pupils should be encouraged 
not only to take “hard” subjects, but more than four subjects per year. 
Accordingly, the St. Paul, Minnesota, school system decided to see what its 
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nine schools were doing. Taking the upper 15°% of its June 1958 graduates, in 
its nine secondary schools, the school system made a survey of the types of 
courses taken by the students. The following table shows the average number 
of credits earned by these students by sex and by high school. 


Average Number of Credits Earned 





Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Central 19.5 20 Monroe 19.5 20 
Harding 18 18 Murray 18.5 19 
Humboldt 20 20 Washington 19 19 
Johnson 19 20 Wilson 21 20 
Mechanic Arts 20 20 





The following is a summary of this study as it appeared in a brochure 
entitled “Hard vs. Soft Subjects in the Saint Paul Public High Schools,” issued 
by the Office of Secondary and Vocational Education. 

“Not all students in this study were graduated with 20 credits. There are 
several reasons for this. First, the rule requiring five credits had not been in 
effect all the time these students were in school; and second, some schools were 
so overcrowded and lacking in facilities that it was impossible for students 
to carry five subjects. 

“The addition of a fifth subject to the program of all high-school students 
was a major improvement. It allowed boys to carry an average of 5.6 sub- 
jects outside the five major academic areas in place of the average 1.6 under 
the four-subject rule. Girls likewise were able to broaden their education 
program. However, part of this increase was in academic areas as a result of 
increased parental pressure on students to take more advanced mathematics 
and science. 

“Another result of the five-credit rule was a marked expansion in the 
number of students taking art, music, and other electives. In spite of the 
expansion in these areas, the individual student is still too limited in his 
opportunity to explore the non-academic fields. For instance, at Central High 
School only one boy in the selected group took one year of journalism, four 
took one year of art and one boy took two years, and thirteen of the boys took 
one or more years of music. Another effect of the five-subject rule was that 
more students could learn to type. Typing has become an essential subject 
with many parents and students. Many educators feel that typing is a tool 
subject like reading and writing and should be taught to all high-school stu- 
dents. 

“Possibly the fear which some critics express that our talented pupils are 
avoiding hard subjects arises from the addition of a fifth subject to students’ 
programs. Critics may fail to realize that the fifth subject is not a substitute 
for a hard subject, but an addition of extra work for the students, and this 
extra work is sometimes in hard subject areas. 

“There is no justification for the fear that the standards of work required 
in the hard subjects have been lowered. There has been developed a differ- 
entiated program which calls for ability grouping in many of the hard sub- 
jects. Therefore, students enrolled in these subjects must compete with 
other pupils of high ability and are thus stimulated to work harder. 
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“Whatever else this survey reveals, it clearly illustrates that those stu- 
dents in our high schools who would be ranged as academically talented by 
Dr. James B. Conant are not electing, or being allowed to elect, easy subjects 
as a substitute for hard subjects. In fact, the trend for academically talented 
students in St. Paul is toward, not away from, hard subjects.” 


THE ROLE OF THE PRINCIPAL IN 
CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 

The November 1958 issue of the New Jersey Department of Education 
Secondary-School Bulletin (Division of Curriculum and instruction, 175 West 
State Street, Trenton 25, New Jersey, 8 pp.) was devoted entirely to the 
subject of “The Role of the Principal in the Improvement of Curriculum and 
Instruction.” This report is a summary of a questionnaire — with this 
subject that principals were asked to complete. Copy for the published sum- 
mary was prepared by Stephen A. Kalapose, Assistant in Secondary Educa- 
tion in the State Department of Education. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL STATISTICS 

The Research Division of the National Education Association has released 
results of its annual inventory on the state of the public schools. From figures 
gathered at the beginning of this school term, the NEA found: 

1. Over a million more students in the schools than at the same time last 
year. Total is 34,641,627, with 24,340,919 in elementary schools and 10,300,- 
708 in high schools. 

2. Current expense per pupil in average daily attendance averages $340. 
That's up 4.9 per cent over last year and up 72 per cent since 1948-49. Two 
states spend under $200 per pupil, while two states spend over $500. 

3. Average salary of the classroom teacher is $4,775, an increase of 4.5 
per cent over last year. There are now 1,291,929 classroom teachers, 4.4 
per cent more than last year. 

4. Emergency teachers—those who do not qualify for full state certification— 
total 95,721, one per cent more than last year. (No improvement in the ratio 
of emergency teachers to the total number of teachers has been evident over 
the past eight years.) The teacher shortage remains most severe in elementary 
schools as opposed to high schools, and in rural schools as —— to urban 

schools. Only three states expect the supply of elementary tea to balance 
the demand in the next three years. Six states estimate the supply of high- 
school teachers will meet the demand for the same period. 

5. Local taxing districts continue to contribute the major portion of school 
revenues. The relative share of the three levels of government are: local— 
56.8 per cent, state—39.7 per cent, and Federal—3.5 per cent. Revenue re- 
ceipts for schools totalled $12.1 billion, an increase of 8.4 per cent over last 
year. 

6. There are about 45,393 school districts this year, while there were 
49,071 last year and 127,244 in 1931-32. With the decrease in administrative 
units has come a decrease in the number of school board members, trustees, 
and school superintendents. The decrease in school districts is the result of 
consolidations for efficiency. 

The report, titled Estimates of School Statistics, 1958-59, is the 17th in 
a series begun in 1942-43. Totals this year include Alaska. Though most of 
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the statistics have been verified by state officials, and have proved to be 
highly accurate in the past, they are estimates rather than ad Qoun. The 
3l-page report contains 13 charts, giving state-by-tate breakdowns on key 
subjects. Figures are also given for revenue receipts, current expenses, total 
receipts, and total expenses. Copies may be obtained for 25 cents each from the 
Research Division, National Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOOL-PARK PLANS 


“We would like all of our schools to have an adequate site developed fully 
for educational and recreational use by all age groups in the community. In a 
large, densely populated city like Chicago, however, this is not always pos- 
sible. 

“Recently, to increase the recreational opportunities available to our chil- 
dren, a design for play yards was developed. We now have forty-three ele- 
mentary schools with play yards that are fully developed. Over 100 schools 
with less space woaiille have their play yards developed as fully as the space 
permits. 

“A recent feature of our school building program has been the development 
of a school-park plan. By joint planning, officials of the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict and of the Board of Education are able to provide a better outdoor 
and indoor educational and recreational program for students and for all 
members of the community. The park officials buy the site and construct and 
equip the park. The students and community have the benefit of the outdoor 
recreational facilities and use certain sections of the school building after school 
hours in a program directed by and paid for by park officials. 

‘We have 35 school-park plans developed or in the process of being 
developed. In almost all cases, the parks adjoin school property. This is true, 
for example, of the Hale Elementary School, the Mather F High School, and 
the Bogan High School. 

“In a city where land is at a premium, we are achieving the pleasant 
spaciousness, the room-for-living, of the country. More important, education 
and recreation are strengthening the family unit in the community. 

“Thus, as good schools in small towns serve their communities, so our 
good schools in our large city serve their neighborhoods.-From the 1958 
Annual Report of the General Superintendent of Chicago Public Schools. 


FILMSTRIP ON CURRENT AFFAIRS 


The Race for Space, an up-to-the-minute account of the efforts of the 
United States and Russian to reach out into the universe with pentrations of 
military and scientific importance, is another filmstrips in the New York Film- 
strips on Current Affairs series. It is the fifth in the 1958-1959 series. It 
takes up in detail the current embryo steps in space travel, such as “shots” to 
the moon, and also looks back at centuries of scientific research and into a 
future that makes reality of science fiction. But, in addition to interplanetary 
steps to the unknown, the filmstrip concerns itself fully with immediate prob- 
lems, such as the United States-Soviet intercontinental missile rivalry, and the 
new dimensions that give impact to age-old problems of war or peace and 
mankind’s dream of a better world. 
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It is presented in black-and-white frames, for 35-mm projectors. In addi- 
tion to graphic up-to-date and historical photographs, it makes use of car- 
toons, charts, maps, and imaginative drawings. Accompanying the filmstrip is 
a discussion manual that reproduces each frame and adds below each supple- 
mentary information. The manual also has a general introduction to the 
subject, discussion questions related to sections of the filmstrip, suggested 
activities, and suggested reading. The entire series is available for $15; in- 
dividual filmstrips cost $2.50 each. They are available from the Office of 
Educational Activities, The New York Times, 229 West 43rd Street, New York 
36, New York. 


CAREER INFORMATION KIT 

Technological advances, scientific progress—these new discoveries are giving 
old-job fields new dimensions. To ferret out and compile the facts necessary 
for a complete current job reference file is an overwhelming task for any 
school counselor. An SRA Career Information Kit was developed to make this 
information available to counselors and students in a complete, easy-to-use 
form. This Career Information Kit, containing over 500 vocational publica- 
tions, describes jobs held by 93 per cent of today’s work force and 35 
educational and vocational guidance publications. Here is a wealth of in- 
formation on jobs available in most fields, requirements and duties of these 
jobs, compensation, and opportunities for advancement. Here are answers to 
the questions students ask about choosing and planning careers. 

Adding new materials to the reference file is vital, too. Current vocational 
information can be received through a yearly supplementary service. Each 
year, SRA selects new materials to add to the Kit—available at a small annual 
cost. This kit is available from Science Research Associates Inc., 57 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois, at $155 each, with a yearly fee of $19.50 
each for the Annual Service Subscription for Kit owners. 


SCIENCE FILMSTRIP SERIES 

Our Sky is a new set of 4 color filmstrips in the series, “Why's of Elemen- 
tary Science,” produced by Filmstrip House, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, New York. Catherine Barry, associate astronomer Hayden Planetarium, 
New York, is consultant for the set consisting of What We See in the Sky, Our 
Solar System, The Earth in Motion, and Our Moon. Rockets and space travel 
are covered along with the basic principles of elementary astronomy. Authentic 
sky maps are featured in the set. 

‘Our Sky, sells for $20, or $6 per filmstrip of 30-35 frames, and is Set V 
in the elementary science series. Earlier sets are on weather, simple machines, 
lants, and animal life. In its new mailing piece, Filmstrip House tells schools, 
Uncle Sam wants you to use visual aids.” It urges school administrators to 
become thoroughly familiar with the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, which provides 3 million dollars for research and experimentation in 
visual aids, along with many other benefits. 


NATIONAL YOUTH FITNESS CONFERENCE MAKES 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Delegates to the National Youth Filness Conference, which met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., last December made a strong plea to secondary-school adminis- 
trators not to “crowd out” health, physical education, and safety program 
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which are so urgently needed to keep America’s boys and girls physically fit 
and able to take their place in the world of tomorrow. In spite of the fact that 
President Eisenhower has added his plea to that of educators that today’s 
youngsters be given every opportunity to become healthy, well-balanced, 
and thoroughly educated citizens, conference participants said that an alarm- 
ing percentage of the nation’s schools still do not offer health or physical 
education courses. Recognizing that schools are in squeeze now because of 
current demands from a “science-math-conscious” citizenry that the cur- 
riculum be streamlined particularly to meet the intellectual needs of young- 
sters, conference participants flatly submitted that the all-American boy and 
girl also needs to attain and maintain a high level of health and personal 
efficiency. Some of the basic recommendations which conference participants 
felt were of immediate importance were: 


That a minimum time allotment of one period per day in grades 7-12 be devoted 
to the area of health and safety education and physical education, and that time for 
driver education be in addition to this period. If necessary, the classroom phase of 
driver education could be included within the one period for the combined area. 

That a minimum of two semesters be devoted to health and safety education 
during the six years, with the time for driver education, if included, in addition to 
this minimum. 


The conference also strongly recommended that: (a) The separate but re- 
lated school curriculum areas of health and safety education, driver education, 
physical education, athletics, recreation, and outdoor education be combined 
into one area for administrative purposes, and (b) a qualified person be ap- 
pointed to the superintendent’s staff in each school district to work with 
principals in providing leadership, supervision, and coordination for the 
administrative area, and (c) a program of interschool and intramural athletics 
be broadened to include more activities and participants. 


THAT SUMMER VACATION TOUR 


Each summer, thousands of teachers of the nation combine pleasure and 
education into a summer vacation. Each summer, the Travel Bureau has 
arranged tours to the West, to the New England areas, to Canada, Hawaii, 
Africa, a Globe Circling Tour, Europe, the West Indies, South America, a 
Pacific Circle Tour, Alaska, the Nation’s Capital, and New York City. These 
trips are arranged at various times during the summer vacation period, so that 
the individual not only has many tours from which to make selection, but also 
different times during the summer and different costs. For specific informa- 
tion write to the National Education Association Travel Division, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., for descriptive folders. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENT AGAIN SETS RECORD 


Fall enrollment of full-time and part-time students in the Nation’s colleges 
and universities at the beginning of the 1958-59 scholastic year reached the 
all-time high of 3,258,556, United States Commissioner of Education Lawrence 
G. Derthick has announced. The 1958 fall enrollment exceeds the previous 
record in the fall of 1957 by 190,139, or 6.2 per cent. This was the seventh 
consecutive year that new records were set in fall enrollments. The number of 
students enrolled in college for the first time rose to 781,075, a jump of 7 per 
cent, or 51,350, over the fall of 1957. 
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The 1958 fall enrollees included 2,110,426 men and 1,148,130 women, com- 
ee with 2,003,424 men and 1,064,993 women in the fall of 1957. Of the 
rst-time enrollees last fall, 468,625 were men and 312,450, or 40 per cent, 
were women. In the fall of 1957 of the new enrollees 445,324 were men and 
284,401, or just under 39 per cent, were women. 


CONFERENCE ON READING 


An international conference on reading will be held at the University of 
Georgia, July 6-10, 1959. Conference theme is Basic Skills in Reading. The 
principal consultants are Dr. Emmett A. Betts and Miss Carolyn M. Welch, 
of the Betts Reading Clinic. Dr. Dora V. Smith, Professor Emeritus of the 
University of Minnesota, will also appear on the program. The conference is 
presented by the University of Georgia’s College of Education and Center 
for Continuing Education in cooperation with the Betts Reading Clinic, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. The conference meetings will be held in the com- 
weed air conditioned, multi-million dollar Center for Continuing Education 

uilding. Participants may live and eat in the Center building if they desire. 
Tuition for the conference is $35, covering cost of instruction and materials. 
Housing is available at the Georgia Center at $6 single, or $8 double, per day. 
Application forms may be obtained from L. H. Walker, Georgia Center for 
Continuing Education, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


BUILDING FUNCTIONAL FILMSTRIP LIBRARIES 


To assist school people to plan, start, and build educationally sound film- 
strip libraries, the Jam Handy Organization has prepared a free guide. Three 
programs—minimum, basic, and recommended—are planned for each of four 
grade levels, extending from kindergarten through high school. Selection of 
the programs was made by educational consultants familiar with courses of 
study and latest textbooks. Starting and Building Your Filmstrip Library is 
available by writing to Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


A NEW HEALTH EDUCATION MAGAZINE 


American National Council for Health Education of the Public, Inc., 120 
Broadway (Room 3013) New York 5, New York, began the publication of a 
new technical periodical—the International Journal of Health Education. 
The first issue appeared in January 1958. It is the aim of the council that this 
Journal should serve as a working tool for all those interested in education 
of the public in health. The periodical is sponsored by the International 
Union for Health Education of the Public. It is available on a subscription 
basis at $3.00 per year. Orders should be directed to ANCHEP, 120 Broadway 
(Room 3013) New York 5, New York. 


THE VALUE OF AN EDUCATION 


The United States Revenue Bureau has estimated the median earnings of 
men between 35 to 54 years of age for 1956 in relation to the amount of 
education received. The total lifetime income for men has been variously 
estimated in terms of the number of years of schooling. Following is one 
estimate for total lifetime income: 
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Years of School Lifetime Income 

No formal education $ 58,000 

1-4 years 72,000 

5-7 years 93,000 

8 years 116,000 

1-3 years of high school 135,000 

4 years of high school 165,000 

1-3 years of college 190,000 

4 or more years of college 268,000 


Another source of information states that the average college graduate in the 
past earned $100,000 more in a lifetime than the high-school graduate. This 
gap is likely to widen as year go by. 


THE HISTORICAL PANORAMA 


The Schmitt, Hall, and McCreary Company, Park Avenue at Sixth Street, 
er Minnesota, has an Historical Panorama Chart (17” x 22”) that 
points the way to a more fascinating approach to the study of history, science, 
literature, music, and art—a method which gives a quick mental picture of 
events and people, in all fields of endeavor in their proper time relationship 
to each other. This chart is specially prepared for student use. In addition, 
the company has an enlarged chart (36” x 48”) for placing on the wall. It is 
lithographed in two colors and has wooden edges on top and bottom and a 
loop for hanging. Price of the large wall chart is $4.50. 

The publisher has another wall chart (17” x 22”) for use in Current 
Events study. This chart is similarly designed and laid out as the student 
chart described above. Blank spaces divided into months provide for each of 
the five areas—Music, Events and Statesmen, Science and Technology, Litera- 
ture and Philosophy, and Art. This chart may be limited to the recording of 
events of international importance, but it can also be used for national, state, 
and local happenings. 


GIFTS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION IN 1958 


The American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel has estimated that 
higher education in the United States received gifts of nearly $800 million in 
1958. The Association reports that this conservative estimate means the 
equivalent of $4.50 for every person in the United States as compared with 
$2.59 in 1953-54. The estimate is based on preliminary and unofficial reports 
to the government that, in 1955-56, private gifts and grants for higher educa- 
tion were nearly $575 million. Giving for endowment appears to have been 
increasing at a rate close to $100 million annually during recent year. Total 
endowments of institutions of higher education in 1958 are estimated at nearly 
$4 billion as compared with $3.6 billion for 1956-57. New construction dur- 
ing 1958 added about $560 million to the value of physical facilities of higher 
education institutions. Total value is now estimated at more than $9 billion. 
The American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel is composed of firms 
engaged in providing fund-raising services for gift-supported organizations. 


STUDY AND TRAVEL IN MEXICO 


The fourth annual summer session of the University of Guanajuato, Guana- 
juato, Gto., Mexico, will be held from July 1 through August 14, 1959. Courses 
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offered include Beginners’, Intermediate, and Advanced Spanish; Conversa- 
tion, and Phonetics; Spanish, Mexican, and Latin-American Literature; Spanish 
Civilization; Mexican History; Painting; Ceramics; Weaving; Folklore, in- 
cluding Typical Songs and Dances of Mexico. Several courses will be con- 
ducted in English. For complete information, write to Professor Horaci Lopex 
Suarez, Summer School Secretary, Universidad de Guanajuato, Guanajuato, 
Gto., Mexico. 


SCHOOLS JOIN IN LINCOLN SESQUICENTENNIAL PLANS 


The National Education Association has accepted an invitation from the 
Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission to sponsor the participation of the 
nation’s secondary schools in the national observance of the 150th anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln. The Commission is providing funds to 
finance this program during 1959. 

R. B. Marston, former NEA director of membership, has been named direc- 
tor of the project. Associated with him will be a Special Temporary Lincoln 
Project Committee composed of representatives from national education groups. 
The Committee will help to formulate policies governing the project. 

The Sesquicentennial Commission, which was created by Act of Congress, 
has released an official announcement which reads in part: “While each school 
will determine the specific form of its Sesquicentennial ag the Commis- 
sion will send to all secondary schools, public and private, gh the NEA, a 
comprehensive dossier suggesting definite activities which emphasize individual 
creativity, and which may be carried on at any time during 1959. Extensive 
awards will be made, taking the form of scrolls and certificates for a’ 
students, including publication in a sesquicentennial volume tentively ti 
Abraham Lincoln Through the Eyes of High-School Youth, and other forms 
of national recognition.” 

The ultimate objective of the uicentennial activities, said Mr. Marston, 
is to broaden the interests of high-school students in the life of a great Ameri- 
can who helped shape the course of history and gave new meaning to freedom 
and democracy in the thought of the world. 

Commission headquarters is located in Suite 14-N, National Archives Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. Senator John Sherman Cooper (R-Ky.) is chairman 
of the Commission; William E. Baringer, executive director—NEA News of 
the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


BOOKS ON RECREATION 


Hundreds of books of interest to educators are listed in the latest edition 
of A Guide to Books on Recreation. A comprehensive, up-to-date listing of 
books on all phases of recreation published by the National Recreation Associa- 
tion, (AGBOR) lists over 800 books of 128 publishers of which 230 are new 
titles. Representative titles are Story-Telling for You, Puppets Go to School, 
Education Through Physical Activities, Conduct of School Community 
Centers, Physical Education, and The Children We Teach. The list includes 
many other titles that will be helpful to educators. The Guide is conveniently 
divided into 47 categories by subject and is indexed by title and author for 
easy reference. All books listed may be ordered from the National Recreation 
Association’s Book Center. Educators may obtain a free copy of the Guide 
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CLINICAL STAFF 


J. Clifford Scott, M.D. 
Aurelio Buonanno, M.D. 
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Walter M. Uhler, M.D. 


Professional inquires should be addressed Lance Wright, M.D. 

to Joun M. Barcray, Dérector of Development, Milton Brutten, Ph.D. 

or Cuaries J. Fowrsr, Registrar, Devereux William J. Cohen, Ph.D. 
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by writing to the National Recreation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, New York on their official letterheads. Enclose 25 cents to cover 
handling and postage costs. 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


Recent data show that there is a major shift in the grade level at which 
high-school students take driver education courses. In the following table is a 
summary of enrollment by grades in driver education of thousands of high- 
school students scattered throughout the United States for the years 1951 
and 1958. Number of students included in the survey was 18,470 in 1951 and 
13,850 in 1958. 


High-School Grade 1951 1958 
9th 17.9% 12.3% 
10th 17.2% 46.7% 
11th 30.6% 28.0% 
12th 34.3% 13.0% 
TOTAL 100% 100% 


During 1951, the bulk of the students were in their junior and senior years 
when taking driver education. In 1958 there was a radical change. Nearly 
half of the students are now taking driver education during their sophomore 
year and only a small number are taking it during their freshman or senior 
years.—American Automobile Association, 1712 G Street, N. W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


FRONTIERS OF SCIENCE IN OKLAHOMA 


The Frontiers of Science Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc., has recently issued 
its third annual report. This report covers a period from November 1957 to 
November 1958. An outline of endeavor for succeeding years as presented in 
the report is: (1) the development of effective and continuous communication 
of the meaning, the nature, and the opportunities of the new frontiers to all 
citizens of the state; (2) the stimulation and support of innovation and im- 
provement in education in science and mathematics, both pure and applied, 
especially at pre-college levels, wherever opportunity is presented; (3) the 
development of effective organization and process for the location, stimulation, 
and development of abler youth at pre-college levels, both state-wide and in 
individual schools; (4) The enlargement and strengthening of our university 
activities, especially in science and mathematics; (5) the development of more 
effective communications channels between the faculties of our higher in- 
stitutions and general public, especially in science and in mathematics; and 
(6) the location in Oklahoma of industrial research organizations which both 
need the public appreciation of science and technology which is growing 
in Oklahoma and which in turn can contribute to strengthening and extending 
that appreciation. 

During the year covered in the report, the Foundation supported 15 confer- 
ences of educational and scientific workers in Oklahoma; distributed approxi- 
mately 70,000 pieces of printed material among approximately 6,000 different 
people, principally in Oklahoma, but including people in each of the 49 
states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; sponsored visits to Oklahoma by 21 notables 











Just Published! 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR TEACHERS 


by DoyYLE BorTNER, Professor and Chairman of Education 
Hofstra College 


The ideal reference in this significant area of educational 
administration. Provides the secondary-school principal with 
an all-round understanding of school public relations as a 
long-range, solid and democratic course of activity intended 
to foster understanding and friendly working relations be- 
tween schools and their communities. Explains how the best 
type of school public relations program for a particular school 
is organized and developed. Comprehensive bibliography. 


192 pages, 16 illus. Cloth bound. $4.75 per copy 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS 
Dept. 27 30 Church St., N.Y. 

















Have you seen the new 
America Reads anthologies 
for junior high schools? 


WIDE, WIDE WORLD for Grade 7 
ALL AROUND AMERICA for Grade 8 
Pooley + Grommon + Daniel 


If you have, you know that these new texts in the America 
Reads series for Grades 7-12 bring junior high school 
classes a fine collection of selections to enjoy and grow 
on plus a wealth of lively study helps to step up reading 
power and literary appreciation. If you haven’t seen 
Wide, Wide World and All Around America and are 
interested in strengthening your junior high reading- 
literature program, write to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Chicago 11 Atlanta5 Dallas2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
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in various fields of science and education including a visit by President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower and Professor Niels Bohr; conducted a state-wide talent search 
among students in secondary schools; made eleven cash grants to — 
workers and organizations in science, mathematics, and education; co- 
sored a conference involving 7,000 secondary-school students and a at 
70,000 other individuals on the Frontiers of the Space Age; and provided 
speakers at more than 50 different occasions. 

The most recent meeting was a one-day symposium held on January 14, 
1959, in Oklahoma City. Participants in this symposium included community 
leaders from towns and cities throughout the state. James G. Harlow, Republic 
Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, is executive vice-president. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


At this critical moment in world affairs, an increasing number of world- 
minded people are taking a specific interest in the varied world-wide activities 
of the United Nations and its international agencies. One publication a 
a clear, concise story of what all these organizations are doing. . . . the wh 
range of United Nations activity which affected the pattern of our future. 
That publication is the United Nations Review, the official monthly magazine 
prepared by the United Nations Office of Public Information, New York, New 
York. A subscription for 1959 is $4.50. Should the subscriber wish the 
economy of long-term rates, they are: 2 years, $7.50; 3 years, $10. 


FILMSTRIP ON RUBBER 


Copies of the United States Rubber Company’s filmstrip, An Introduction to 
Rubber, are now available to schools, free of charge. The 53-frame filmstrip 
has been prepared for use in social studies and science classes in grades five to 
nine. It tells the story of rubber from the plantation to the finished product, 
including such topics as the place of rubber in our daily life; how rubber, 
both natural and synthetic, is made; the many ways in which rubber is used; 
and facts about the rubber industry in the United States. An accompanying 
6-page Teacher's Guide provides additional information and suggests 
classroom activities that might be correlated with the filmstrip. Free distri- 
bution is limited to one copy of the filmstrip and Teacher's Guide per school. 
Copies may be requested from: Public Relations Department, U. S. Rubber 
Company, 1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, New York. 


CHOOSING A NEW JOB 


Each year, thousands of individuals seek counseling assistance in planning 
for a change from one job to another or in seeking a first job. To assist 
these people, The 1958-60 Directory of Vocational Counseling Services ($1.50) 
has been published by the American Board on Professional Standards in Voca- 
tional Counseling, Inc., 1534 “O” Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. This 
Board was established by the largest national professional association of 
counselors, the American Personnel and Guidance Association. The process of 
entering or changing one’s position in the working world, one of the two major 
decisions a person must make in his lifetime, is a complex one. The need 
to make a wise choice is imperative, but the hazards of doing so without 
competent help are great. 
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This textbook rates high with students— 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Its Principles and Applications 
Third Edition. By T. L. Engle 


its scientific approach to a fascinating new field of 


study, and the greater understanding of themselves and their 
world which it provides. With the attractive new workbook, 
Record of Activities and Experiments, they extend their knowledge 


of human behavior and mental health. 


The accompanying Teacher’s Manual and Objective Tests is an 


invaluable 


help to the busy teacher. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, Dallas, Berkeley 











classroom-proved materials 
that will measure up to your needs... 


Third Edition 
1955 Copyright 


All Prices F.0.8. Washington, D.C., or State Depository 
American Automobile Association, 1712 @ St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.. 





SPORTSMANLIKE 
DRIVING 


The most comprehensive 
Driver and Traffic Education textbook. 


School Price $2.10 
Related teaching materials include: 
® Teacher's Manual 
@ Project Workbook 
® Objective Tests 
® Driving Guides 
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Many persons come to see that they need help in making a first choice, 
or in altering their occupation, but the average citizen who turns to vocational 
counseling agencies cannot know whether or not an agency gives professionally 
sound services. This Directory is published to give those seeking vocational 
counseling the help they need in locating agencies with assuredly sound prac- 
tices. The agencies listed have been carefully evaluated by professional voca- 
tional counselors according to the criteria for vocational counseling as set 
forth by the American Board on Professional Standards in Vocational Coun- 
seling. In the past these Directories have been widely used by parents, 
teachers, librarians, clergymen, better business bureaus, and other professional 
personnel and groups seeking the services of approved vocational and counsel- 
ing agencies. 


SCIENCE FILMSTRIP 


Physical forces that are in operation in all our daily acuyiues are illustrated 
and explained for students in a new series of filmstrips produced by the Jam 
Handy Organization. Three forms of energy and their many manifestations 
are described in this new series, Heat, Light, and Sound. There are seven 
filmstrips in color in the series. Each is tied in with the classroom activities. 
They are also tied in with science texts and supplementary reading material 
available in later elementary and junior high-school science classes. The 
complete series is offered at $31.50; individual filmstrips, $5.75. The series is 
available from The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


THREE NEW PUBLICATIONS 


With the presentation of the monograph The Junior High School Program at 
the Louisville convention, three publications have been made available during 
the 1958 year by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
The junior high-school publication, a joint project of the Secondary Commis- 
sion and the Commission on Research and Service, was presented formally to 
the Association at a luncheon on December 2. This monograph was developed 
after consultation with many leaders in education over the country. Ten 
representatives of the two Commissions spent practically three years in writing 
and refining the material in this document. 

The Commission on Secondary Schools has developed two bulletins on 
accreditation and evaluation. The first of these, Why Accreditation?, is an 
illustrated brochure which attempts to define the work of the Association in 
popular terms. The other bulletin, The Evaluation and Accreditation of Sec- 
ondary Schools, is a helpful and detailed guide to schools seeking accredita- 
tion or expecting to continue membership in the Association. Both should be 
valuable to secondary-school leadership and may be secured free of charge 
through the chairman of each State Committee in the Southern Association. 
Others may secure information by writing Southern Association of C olleges and 
Secondary Schools, Suite 592, 795 Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


EDUCATING EVERY PERSON 
Polish-born Professor George Z. F. Bereday of Columbia University Teachers 
College, told 500 Iowa educators that many nations which once looked down 
their noses at new educational approaches are now scrapping old ideas in 
favor of principles pioneered in this country. In particular, he said, educators 




















STANDARD SLIDES. Have you seen the 
latest additions to Keystone's vast library 
of educational slides? 
HAND-MADE SLIDES for 
presenting special sub- 
jects, and for enthusi- 
astic group participation. 
TYPEWRITTEN SLIDES— 
clean cut, beautifully 
legible— for lessons, notices, etc. 
POLAROID TRANSPARENCIES projected 
less than 3 minutes after you snap them. 
QUADRUPLE SLIDES—the most convenient 
and by far the most economical way to 
project drawings in series. 


You can project for 


Audio-Visual Techniques 


with the Keystone 


You meet every need of group instruction 
with the versatile Keystone Overhead Projector: 








the 
entire class can see a mi- 
croscopic subject. 


Pas MICRO-PROJECTION; 


STRIP FILM shown with the Keystone Over- 
head Projector's powerful illumination. 


2-INCH SLIDES, and 2% -inch, 

clear daylight projection by 

750 or 1,000 watt lamp. 
TACHISTOSCOPE— indispensable for ef- 
ficient teaching of reading and spelling. 
Reading rates increase 50% to 75% in 
a few weeks. No teaching procedure has 
ever had such unanimous approval from 
research and controlled experimentation 


(reports on request). 


DISCIPLINE DURING PROJECTION—every teacher knows the problems of a darkened 
room; you use the Keystone Overhead Projector with normal lighting, focing your group. 
Why have a projector that does less? You are invited to have a Dem- 
onstration of the projector that does everything. Write KEYSTONE VIEW 
CO., Meadville, Pa. Since 1892—Producers of Superior Visual Aids. 


KEYSTONE Overhead Projector 








Now rbuatlable 


HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
1958 Ed.— 1248 pgs.—$10. copy 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
facilities for handicapped, 3rd. Ed.—$6. 


GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS AND SUMMER SCHOOLS 
12th Ed.—$3.30, cloth; $2.20, paper 


TOYNBEE AND HISTORY, on evaluation, $5. 


PORTER 


SARGENT 


educational publisher 45 years - 11 beacon st., boston 
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around the world are taking a closer look at the American theory that ev 
person should be educated. His talk coincided with reports that the British 
government has approved a five-year, $750 million program to introduce 
American-type high schools Aaa mee the country. To provide the teachers 
needed in the new high schools, training colleges are to be increased by 50 
per cent.—Education U.S. A., December 11, 1958. 


A 90-YEAR SPAN 


Since the University of Illinois opened 90 years ago, 303,095 students have 
come to its Urbana-Champaign campus. This includes the 19,476 students 
now enrolled, a figure only 45 under the post-war all-time high. In its 90 
years of operation, the University of Illinois has conferred a total of 149,233 
degrees, according to a preliminary count made by the University. This 
figure includes graduates during the past summer. In the 1958 calendar year, 
the number of degrees conferred was 5,565 presented to February, June, and 
summer graduates. This included 3,346 bachelor’s degrees, 1,639 graduate 
degrees, and 580 degrees from the University’s health sciences units in Chicago. 


CAREERS IN DIETETICS 


View from the Mountain, a career film which sparkles with the varied and 
stimulating experiences of a young dietetic intern, has been released by The 
American Dietetic Association. Comprised of a pleasing combination of plot 
and documentary treatment, the motion picture offers a wealth of information 
on the preparation for careers in dietetics within an entertaining and inspira- 
tional framework. The film was produced under the supervision of The 
American Dietetic Association, and its cost was underwritten by H. J. Heinz 
Company as a public service. 

The scenes reflecting activities in a home economics department were 
——— on a university campus with the technical assistance of the 
aculty. Equally authoritative is the portion of the picture which was made in 
a hospital dietetic internship in which the staff dietitians, dietetic interns, and 
personnel of the department of dietetics participated. 

View of the Mountain is a 16mm film, with color and sound, which requires 
22 minutes and 42 seconds running time. It represents Wilding Picture Pro- 
duction’s first venture in Ektachrome, a new process which establishes a re- 
markably high standard of color reproduction. Clearance for television use has 
been obtained so that arrangements may be made for showings on public service 
time. Loan prints may be obtained, for round-trip postage only, from the 
regional offices of Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. The film may be pur- 
chased, at $125 for each print, from The American Dietetic Association, 620 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


1959 TRAVEL SEMINAR 


Dr. Lorene K. Fox, Professor of Education, Queens College, Flushing 67, 
New York, has been named American Director for an unusual Travel Seminar 
for the summer of 1959 (June 26—August 27). This is arranged by the 
Association for Cultural Exchange, London. Titled “Tradition and Experiment 
in European Education,” the Seminar is open to classroom teachers, student 
teachers, college professors, and others interested in education. The program 











Does Your Library Have a 
Speech Department? 


The importance of the SPOKEN WORD 
is greater today than at any time in 
history. Leaders in all fields of endeavor 
are continually being requested to 
address associates, large audiences or to 
speck over the radio. To present and 
expound their ideas, plans and accom- 
plishments in a forceful, understandable 





and interesting manner they must be 
proficient public speakers. 


indexed in the “Reader's Guide" 
Since 1935 
Issued Ist and 15th each month 


One year $7.00 Two years $13.00 
9 months $5.50 
Sample copy on request 


VITAL SPEECHES — a 


33 West 42nd Street New York 36 
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WONDERLOOM 


Che National by MOORE 


Honor Societ 
y At all occasions, your School 


Choir, enrobed in colorful fabrics 


A good Student Council project to ‘ , 
establish a chapter. For information by MOORE, adds an impressive 
write to the note of beauty. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF : 

STUDENT COUNCILS New MOORE fabrics, now 

‘ ; available, woven from color- 

1208 Sineesnch Sesese, NW. locked Chromspun yarn for life- 
Washington 6, D. C. : 

of-the-fabric, guaranteed color- 








fastness to light, air impurities, 











perspiration, cleaning, moths and 





’ mildew. Wonderfully lightweight. 
IT’S HIGH TIME Easy to match as your choral 
A handbook for every parent of a teenager group grows. 
age eee. ee Write for Fabric Selector SR57 
2-9 copies, 10 or more copies, 
45 ch 40c each 
sine E. R. MOORE CO. 
National Association 932 Dakin St., Chicage 13, Illinois 
of Secondary-School Principals 268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


1641 N. Allesandre St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 





1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Weshington 6, D. C. 
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will consist of visits to schools and colleges in England, Germany, and 
Scandinavia; meetings with teachers and youth leaders in these countries; 
professional lectures and discussions with outstanding European educators; 
opportunity to live with families in England and Germany, and in folk schools 
in Denmark and South Sweden; and three weeks of travel in France and Italy. 
A unique feature of the seminar will be the two-week stay at Oxford University 
in July when, along with visiting teachers from other countries, the group will 
focus on such topics as: “The Idea of a University,” “Paternalism,” “Class and 
Society in Britain,” “The Problem of Religious and Secular Education,” 
“Technical Education,” “Apprenticeship and Book Learning,” and other timely 
issues. The total cost for the nine weeks will be $1200. The American group 
will be limited to twenty-five persons. For information or application, write 
immediately Dr. Lorene K. Fox. 

A deposit of $100 is to accompany your application. The remaining $1100 
is to be paid as follows: $500 by April 1, 1959, and the final $600 by May 26, 
or one month before flying. Your money will be refunded in full in case of 
cancellation before May 1, 1959. If you withdraw after this date, an adminis- 
tration fee will be charged. If a Seminar member wishes to leave the group 
at any time during the tour, he will not receive a full refund, as there will be 
cancellation charges for all of the arrangements booked in advance. No 
refunds can be expected if a member leaves the seminar for a short time and 
then rejoins it. 


PLANNING A STUDENT GROUP TRIP? 


Details for the Student Blanket Accidental Death, Major Dismember- 
ment, Accident and Sickness and Travel Expense Coverage are to be 
found on the back cover of this Bulletin. 


For additional information please complete and mail 


National Student Tour Insurance Service 
606 Tower Building 
Washington 5, D.C. 


() Are Spring Tours being Planned? 


Name of School 


Address ...... 
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WILL STUDENTS FROM YOUR SCHOOL BE 
MAKING AN EDUCATIONAL TRIP 
THIS SPRING? 

If so, parents and chaperons will have peace of mind through the protec- 
tion of Student Blanket Accidental Death, Major Dismemberment, Acci- 


dent and Sickness and Travel Expense Coverage, an insurance designed 
specifically for traveling school groups. 


Every student has this broad protection throughout the school trip: 


1. All medical expenses resulting from any sickness or acci- 


dent up to a maximum of..... 2... 0... 666 e eee eens $ 2,600 
2. All medical expenses resulting from costly dread diseases 

am 80 @ mnaNianme GEN 5 os 58 she en Redsas coke $ 3,900 
3. In the event of accidental death..................0... $ 2,600 


4. In the event of major dismemberment. . . 
Minimum. ... . $ 1,300 


Maximum... .. $ 2,600 


5. Additional travel expenses provided to each student and 
his parent, guardian, or chaperon when the student is 
unable to continue with the Group as the result of sick- 
ness or accident—a maximum of..................+4+: $125.00 


Should any of these unfortunate events strike your Group while away 
from home, it is comforting to know that precautions have been taken to 
provide for the administering of proper medical and hospital care. 


The cost for this protection is: 


2 od Se rth eer. 50¢ per student 
2-3 day trip............... 75¢ per student 
4-7 day trip............ $1.00 per student 
8-14 day trip............ $1.50 per student 


In order that this broad coverage will be available for school trips 
throughout the year, please complete and mail the application provided 
on the last page of this bulletin. Additional information will be sent 
to you. 


NATIONAL STUDENT TOUR INSURANCE SERVICE 
Wasuincron 5, D. C. 


Member: National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
National Council for the Social Studies 














